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_ VOLUME XXXIV. 
The 
ILLINOIS. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








A PISTOL shot next my own garret nest, 

And witb face like a god he Iles dead and alone: 
Lies stark on bis back ; a hand outthrown, 
As disdaining rest, on the vanquished breast, 
And a look of battle in his glorious eyes 

As one struck dead by acannon-shot. . . . 
Starved or dishonored? It matters not ; 

Nor whether betrayed or otherwise. 

1 only know that he fell last night; 

I only know that he fights no more ; 

I only know that he fell in the fight, 

Fighting as never fought man before. 


Shot dead im the fight! Not a syllable known 
Of name or of place. But scratched on the 
wall 

With a nail *‘ Tilinois ""—and that is all, 

Then deep in the window stands all alone 

And tattered and torn, like a flag in war, 

One starved stalk of corn in a broken jar. 

A banner of corn, with its memories 

Of mother, of fields, and of fruitfal trees ! 

O boy from the furrows of Illinois! 

O boy with thy banner to the topmost wall, 

I will nouriéb this corp, poor, pitiful boy, 

Till I, too, vanquished, shall figbting fall. ah 

Good mother, that waits in the far 

He will never come back to your arms 
more. { 

Grow lilies for him; his battles are o’er. 

He is borne to his rest on bis battle-shield. . . . 

Good mothers that wait, wherever you are, 

Oh! pity us, pray for us every one 

That has left sweet fields for the smoke and dun 

Of the city’s walls in thie ceaseless war. 

How oft we have cried : O Christ for the fight, 

When soldiers in battle rode reckless down 

And stormed in a day snd took the town, 

Or, sword in hand, they were slain outright! 


O ye in the beautiful fields of corn, 
Content and tranquil and far away, 
Lift up your hearts and be glad all day : 
Lift up moist eyes like the dew of morn ; 
For 1 tell you "tis harder to win a town 
And to hold it for even a year your own 
Than ever were gates when kings went down | 
With army and banners to win a throne. j 
Then a tear for the soldier who fell last night, 
With banner of corn in a breach of the wal); 
For to every hundred that win this fight 
I tel) you a hundred thousand fall. 
New Yor Cir. 
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MY BIRDS. 
BY ELLEN D. LARNED. 





Tey are all here now in full chorus— 
wrens, sparrows, swallows, finches, thrusb- 
es, phoshes, orioles, black, blue, red, yellow, 
cat, king, and humming-birds. Such jabi- 
Jant chorals at day-break, such varied solos 
and interludes through theday, such vesper 
melodies at even. And then to see them 
everywhere about us all day long, so busy 
and happy, feeding their young and start- 
ing them out into the world, is a perpetual 
delight and benefartion. Not that they 
have not their own little troubles. In this 
‘‘earthly Paradise” there are, indeed, no 
naughty boys to pounce upon them, nor 
evil-minded English sparrows to drive them 
from house and home; but there are cats 
and squirrels in the hest-regulated neigh- 
borhoods, and sometimes they fall out 
among themselves. It is hard to keep 
peace between my wrens and blue-birds, 
and my cat-birds “‘sauce” all the others. 
The pheebes, occupying from time immemo- 
Tial an eligible site within the front-door 
porch, have been greatly exercised by the 





greediness of their first fledglings, which 
persisted in snatching and gobbling down 
the supply intended for the whole brood, 
and hed to be prematurely ousted, to give 
a chance to the others. Three funny little 
pheebes have now come to the front and 
share the rations, looking as wise and grave 
as young owlets. ; 

My pet pair of robins have suffered a sore 
bereavement. A nestling was reft frum 
under their own eyes and wings. Squirrels 
are very numerous this year, and propor- 
tionably saucy, One morning a fearful 
scream rang through the maple, and, rush- 
ing out, we saw a jaunty red squirrel in the 
crotch of the tree, munching down a poor 
little half-fledged robin. There he sat 
craunchivg, eyeivg us sharply, but utterly 
undaunted by the frenzied cries ‘of the 
parent birds and our brooms and threnten- 
ings. The robins left the field fora time to 
their human allies; but soon returned, with 
a great company of other robins, and laid 
siege to their foe, flying rownd and round 
the tree with loud screams and objurga- 
tions, ench bird in turti pecking st him. 
The squirrel dropped hie prey and beat a 
retreat as fast as possible, down one tree 
and up another, and sq onward, leaping 
| birds after hit, “and 
‘Youd the common abd returned in triumph | 
with the afflicted parent. 

None of my birds give or take more com- 
fort than my swallows. Some inhospitable 
people smoke and five them from their 
houses; but had I twenty great chimneys, in- 
stead of four, they should all bé open to them. 
Other birds are familiar at this season, pick- 
ing crumbs from doorstep and window- 
peat; but there are none that nestle into 
the very center of our hearts aud’ homes 
like these denizens of. our chimneys. Some 
object to their litter and continual chatter 
and clatter: but I love to follow them in 
their various household operations, feed- 
ing their young, and stolding them, and 
tucking them into bed at night. But, with 
all their care, scarce a Season passes with- 
out some downfall, and then such scream- 
ing and arguing, and, unless bones are 
broken, they usually contrive to coax the 
little things up chimney. It is very diffi- 
cult to raise young swallows. Their capne- 
ity for flies and mosquitoes is apperently 
unlimited. I once kept a family alive many 
days on a dainty diet of raspberriés, and 
they were growing finely and putting out 
feathers, when, unfortunately, an injudj- 
cious experimenter treated them to a worm- 
lunch, and all was over. Theo all day 
Jong my swallows are such pleasant com- 
pany, chirping and chattering. 1 love to 
hear. them boom out of the chimney in the 
morning, the whole colony at once, as if 
at*dérial gong had sounded, and to watch 
their “ graceful evolutions,” as they gather 
for their evening frolic. 

* Fast they come, fast they come, 
Faster and faster,” 

and skim and dive and circle, and clash 
against each other in joyful emulation, un- 
til the signal sounds, and down they drop. 
pitch, fall, tumble, pell-mell, bead over 
heels, and are swallowed up in the depths 
of the chimney. 

My orioles are in great beauty md 
feather this season, having adorned their 
nest with long lace streamers. A good lady 
lost. her cap-boarder, they were the 
robbers. Mrs. Oriole herself greatly 
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origies will be eager to follow the fashion. 
My yellow birds appropriate all stray bits 
of cotton for their nest linings, and my 
purple finches have fairly gorged them- 
selves upon last-year maple-reeds and both 
repay me with delicioussymphonies Then 
there are the dear little chippies, chirping 
about the door-yard, and funny little indigo 
birds, bobbing up from the grass; bright 
humming birds, sipping sweets from every 
flower, and shy veeries, glancing out from 
leafy recesses, Wecatch from the meadow 
the joyful carols of lark and bob-o-link, 
and the quail’s plaintive warning, and faint 
echoes of sparrow songs, thrushes, and 
chewinks from the more distant huckle- 
berry fields. Occasionally we are cheered 
by acall from some chance. passenger bird 
—a fire-specked red-start, a majestic cedar- 
bird, and even bis aristocratic kinsmen, the 
Bohemian waxwing, or a glimpse of a rare 
scarlet tanager makes a red-letter day, long 
to be remembered. 
THomPson, Conn. 





AN HISTORIC NEIGHBORHOOD. 
I—ECTON AND ELSTOW. 


— 


| times amused: rayself by taking up the 
-morning paper und ooking to see if « 
‘page or solumn ean be read by an see 


advertisemebt which presuppases 

and I havé been surprised often at seeing 
in how. many ways America is thrust upon 
the attention of England. But when I hive 
reversed the relation, and asked myself, on 
a day’s journey, perhaps, bow many places 
through which I passed had « peculiar in- 
terest to Americans, it was plain that here 
lay the larger debt. Wherever one plants 
bitiself and esseys excursions from a cen- 
tral point, he is sute to find within easy 
distance abundant objects which interest 
bim because hefe'an American, and when 
these have beets seen there remains a stil! 
larger number which interest him as a 
citizen of that common country of English 
literature, which Americans somehow seem 
to claim as theirs by special right. 

I thought it very hard that the keen hig- 
torical critics should have refused to accept 
the ‘hypothetical genealogy which: finds 
Washington’s ancestors and their: tombs at 
Great Barrington, in Northamptonshire, for 
it would have been a fortunate throw of 
the dice which turned up the Washingtons 
and Franklins in the same English ncigh- 
borbood.. Franklin’s ancestors unquestion- 
ably. came from Ectop, in Northempton- 
shire, and, sternly ruling out the doubtfal 
Washington inewnabula,|1 pleased myself 


took me on the same jaunt to Ectop, where 


where Bunyan’s home was, and to. Olney, 
known only through Cowper. In,the larger 
country of genius I had little difficulty in 
thinking of these three as neighbors. 

I mast confessiat once that, in my jour- 
ney to Ecton, I was obliged to take with 
me Franklin aud his father to identify the 
spot. I will make a clean breast of it. There 
was not a vestige of Franklin to be found 
in the plece; not even was the name of 
Franklin known in the parish, if I may 
trust the rector’s wife, who was politely 
eager to gratify me, but uncompromising in 
her truthfulness. The squire (that beredi- 
tary despot) had swept away ahouse which 





upon these appendages and al) esthetic 


had been dimly known as the Franklin 


ean’ without its discovering some fact (or 4 
America, 


with making a triangolar visitetion, which . 


Franklin’s grandfather lived, to,Bilstow,, 








house, and had rebuilt the village on better 


sanitary foundations, I could hardly hope 
to be sustained by Benjamin Frankiin io 
any regret over this. Inthe graveyard at- 
tached to the church there was also some- 
how a fresher, moretidy look than seemed 
to agree with the reported condition of the 
stones when Franklin, with the aid of the 
rector’s wife of his day, Peter and Billy, 
scoured them witha hard brush and a basin 
of water. Yet this gentle, far-away village, 
six miles from a railway station, could 
hardly have had a very different air, 
with its  weli-tilled fields, from 
what it bore in 1758, when Benjamin 
Franklin visited it, orin 1682, when Josiah, 
Benjamin’s father, left it, with his wife 
and three children, for New England. In 
the moist air of England. remote from fac- 
tory centers, Nature spreads a soft, mossy 
covering over buildings and does her best 
to give an air of tranquil age to the 
newest house. How singularly alike aud 
unlike are England and New England 
in this! With us, one may see the woods 
creeping down into.some neglected farm 
and reclaiming to rude ‘wildness the 
place which’ man hed tried to make 
his own, and apple trees surprise ove thus 
by their blossoms or fruit almost in the 
does not withdraw; but Nature silently 
hides hertime, and, :at length, when a spot 
‘her grown rich with human associetion, ft 
4s found-to liave been accumulating all the 
timie the moss’ avd lichen, and one almost 
fancies that Nature is bent on preserving 
under her own shelter the memories of 
men. 

When Franklin visited Ecton, he found 
the records which bore his family name for 
two bundred vears previons. A few rem- 
Wants of the Franklins had been left; but 
the vigorous stock had been transferred to 
New England. ‘Josiah, my father, he 
writes in bis autobiography, ‘‘ married 
young, and carried bis wife with three chil- 
dren into New England about 1682. The 
Conventicles liaving beer: forbidden by law 
and. frequently disturbed’ induced some 
considerable men of his acquaintance to 
remove to that country,and he was pre- 
vailed with: td aecompavy them thither, 
where they expected to enjoy their mode of 
religion with freedom.” The first part of 
Bunyan’s “‘ Pilgrim's Progrese” had been 
published four-years, and the second part 
followed Josiah Franklin to America, two 
years Jater. Itis not at all impossible that 
the smith’s son of Ecton had seen and heard 
the tinker of Bedford. 

JBe thieas it may, the neighborhood of 
4 Bedford and Elstow is in the same shire and 
not far from Ecton. One is tensed by the 
suggested. associations, Franklin was 
strack, when in Ecton, by descriptions of 
this forefathers, which agreed closely with 
lis own constitution, and the Franklin 
whom we know so well may easily have 
been a contemporary of Bunyan, when we 
regard the ingenuity of mind which charac- 
terized both. There is the same sturdy 
sense in both, the same choice of the most 
direct words, but Bunyan’s ingenuity is ex- 
pended in psychological material, as Frank- 
lin’s in physical. The shrewdness of each 
was a constant force, which forbade imag- 
ination and experiment from becoming fan. 
tastic or uncontrollable. Io reading “‘ Pil 
grim’s Progress” I am often reminded oi 
Franklin in the sly tonches which show the 
mother wit of both men. 


Yet Bunyan shows quite as clearly hw 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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English precedence of Fravklin. He isa 
man of the seventeenth, as Fravklio is pre- 
eminently a man of the eighteenth century. 
Franklin had no mind to flee frum 8 city of 
destruction, and the vivid realities of Buo- 
yan’s dream Jay outside of bis mental and 
spiritual horizon. His grandfather, we are 
told, found an easy way to save the Ecton 
meadows from being drowned by the river. 
Bunyan at that time was equally concerned 
for bia neighbors in anotbér way. 

Bunyan has made Bedford famous, 
and Bedford has recognized tbe proph- 
et it once clapped {mn gaol by a spir- 
ited statue on the grecn; but all signs of 
the gaol long ago disappeared, and there re- 
mains only the ghost of an antiquarian 
puzzle as to which gaol it was where the 
dreamer lay. There is scarcely more sign 
of the man at Elsitow, yet one finds 
always more satisfaction in looking for the 
footstep of a man in the fields and Janes of 
a village than in the streets of acity. Not 
so many footfalls have come to obliterate 
the signs. 

** Now, having taken up my lodgings in 
& wood about a mfle off the ptace, ax I 
slept 1 dreamed again.” So says Bunyan 
in the beginning of bis second part, and we 
know that the little hamlet of Elstow is the 
material counterpart of the lodgings in a 
wood, avd there at Elstow is the one otber 
counterpart of Bunyan’s famous dream, 
which seems to have remained, for in the 
chureb which they are restoringisa wooden 
door and in the. doora little wicket gate. 
There is a very complete restoration of the 
church going on; but the wicket is care- 
fully guarded against any profanation. The 
master showed us about the church and ex- 
plained how cautiously they were proceed- 
ing, preserving all the old details, replac- 
ing the stones, and adding arches only 
when necessary for support. The old carv- 
ing was used whenever a scrap was avail- 
able and the lines of it carefully followed 
fu the restored part. I could not help 
thinking that Bunyan did considerable 
church restoration of another sort, in his 
time; but what a curious transformation 
has come over England itself where all this 
costly work goes on in the name of John 
Bunyaal 

Near by was the green, and at one side a 
decrepit building of timber and mortar, the 
upper story projecting, which bas the repu- 
tation of baving been the school-house 
where Bunyan was taught. But I found 
with regard to all relics in the village a sin- 
gular wariness on the part of every one. 
Much questioning had apparently created a 
permanent atmosphere of doubt. Nobody 
seemed to be willing to take the responsi 
bility of telling the desirable lie. The 
lower part of the building was closed, but 
through the yawns I could see that it was 
used for the storage of church furniture— 
old forms and a pulpit. The upper part is 
a Sunday-school room for the Independents 
of the Bunyan meeting. It was an odd pic- 
ture which I carried away in my mind— 
this forlorn little upper chamber still used 
by the poor in Bupyan’s name, and the 
massive stone church built up again by the 
Church of England almost as a memorial 
to the Bedford tinker. 

CamBripor, Mass. 








DR. CROMO AT SHEEPSHEAD 
HARBOR. 


BY THE REV. JAMES M, MAXWELL. 





Docron Dasaaway Cromo has been 
spending the Summer at a farm-house in 
the neighborhood of Goose-Puddle Springs. 
In response to the request of a large com- 
mittee, he came over and preached, last 
Sunday, in the mammoth ball-room of the 
Hotel of the Universe, at Sheepshead Har- 
bor. Special trains were run for the oc- 
casion, bringing throngs of guests from the 
hotels and boarding-houses at Cheese- 
quakes, Mount Nomore, Mare’s Nest, Seek- 
nofarther, Barney’s Hat, Rancocas Pond, 
and Goasyouplease. The mercury in the 
thermometer touched par about the time 
the service began and Dr. Cromo was com- 
pelled to fan himself continually, as he 
read, prayed, and spoke. 

The Doctors text fs recorded in II 
Esdras iv, 16,15: The wood. . . . The 
floods of the sea also in like manner said, 
Come. 

Man (began the great Blank City orator) 


‘ 





is a marvelous conglomerate. Into his con- 
stitutional make-up enter ingredients be- 
longing to every species of avima!, whether 
the animal goes on wings ‘as agoose, brays 
as the ass, hisses ss the viper, croake as the 
frog, or wallows as the swine. Some scraps 
or crumbs or scrapings of the materials out 
of which every kind of fish, flesh, and 
fow! was originally made, being left over, 
were massed, and out of this amalgam, with 
something added, as yéast to flour, which I 
shall call plus, man was made. Man, there- 
fore, is a zodlogical epitome, plus. In his 
composition carefu) analysis will reveal 
traces of the disposition of vertebrates, 
articulates, molluscs, radiates, and proto- 
zoang in all their various classes; but, in 
addition to this, remember there is AND. 
During the late Autumn, the Winter, and 
the Early Spring the rustic and aquatic 
members of the five sub-kingdoms, having 
their representation in human ature, 
hibernate and steep; but along about Jane 
they wake up, and, by means of their wings 
and limbs and fins, transport people, in vast 
multitudes, from cities and would-be cities 
to the brush and to the water, or, to be 
more textual, to “‘the woed” and to “the 
sea.” The wood-chuck, the owl, the ground 
squirrel], the opossum, #pd raccoon forces 
within us posh us out into the woods, while 
the porpoise, eel, lobster, oray-fish, dog-fish 
and mud-turtle constituents of our make- 
up lead us seaward. 

In obedience to the dictates of these in- 
nate and nascent animal anxieties, appeten- 
cies, and inclinations, myriads of*eity folks 
swarm from their homes ns bees from their 
hives; and, as gulls gather on an inland 
meadow before a coming storm, they pop- 
ulate our maritime coasts, swamps, table 
lands, mountains, valleys, and reciovs 
about geysers of various temperatures, 
When thus out from home, we of the city 
meander about like lost turkeys, furnisb- 
ing no small amount of amusement and 
pecuniary capital for our “‘clod-hopper” 
cousins. We daze said cousins by the ele 
gance and novelty of our city costumes, 
our city habits, our city manners, our city 
religion, our city tastes, our city appetites, 
and our city conversation, week after 
week and month after month, until 
along about pumpkin-gatherivg time the 
plus, or cerebrum quantity of: our ua 
tures, comes to the ascendant over the cere- 
bellum, and we hie back to our eity homes, 
our city pulpits, our city pews, our city 
banks, our city counting houses, and our 
great city cobblers’ benches and butchers’ 
stalls. Thenceforth, until the hot days 
come aguin, we are industrious, devout, 
more comfortable in every way, less in- 
clined to chew the cud of discontent; in 
short, we become rational and forget for 
the time that we are the superior city folks, 
who in other days, with airs that were 
“‘awell,” swilled ourselves at country 
springs and soused and steeped and soaked 
ourselves in sea-water; also slept late, 
danced, smoked, dressed, drove, rowed, 
fished, gunned, played in the sand, gossiped, 
cursed boarding-house keepers, hotel- 
keepers, boat-keepers, bar-keepers, livery- 
stable keepers, and all their retinves of hire- 
lings and attendants, together with all Jew 
boarders, bucksters, and peddlers, to a'de- 
gree that utterly amazed unsophisticated 
dwellers about the ocean ani inland places. 

Our subject, as thus sketched in charcoal, 
you will readily observe, my bearer, is a 
coneatenation of triple catena, setting be- 
fore us at once by a natural vexus (without 
adumbration, obumbration, oliscuration, or 
obtenebration) human genesis, the exegesis 
of our text and the philosophy and effect 
of Summer vacation. 

My theory of man’s biogenesis will 
readily commend itself to you as much 
more scientific than that of my good friend 
Tyndall's “‘potency and promise,” miy 
friend Huxley's ‘‘ Physical Basis of Life,” 
or my very dear friend Haevkel’s ‘‘ Twenty- 
two Stages” of existence between the uni- 
cellular moneron and the man or woman 
fully developed in all those stomachic and 
cutaneous natures which can only find full 
aweep for their ambition in country and 
seaside boarding-houses and their sur- 
roundings. Moreover, my theory of man’s 
origin is in harmony with that of Esdras 
and, if time permitted, I could show you 
that Tobit and Judith also endorse me. 

Why should Esdras, as in the text, repre- 





sent “the wood ” and “‘ the sea” as calling 
to city folks to ‘‘come* trees and 
the water, if there be not withip us (to hear) 





the tar of the b ther terrene 
animals, and fhe car of the: aod bis 
sub-marine associates associates 
of the amphibial races? e opinion- 


sted scientists of this lavtquarter of the 
kapat ninteenth century answer Esdras- 
They call the-old man apocryphal, but, if 1 
misteke not, on ‘this. whole bewildering 
subject of biology Esdras has got the right 
pig by the tail. Now, friends, we are all 
off here on our vacation, and I feel that I 
would be recreant to my convictions if I 
merely discussed the cosmogony, theology, 
and philosophy of this Summer-exodus 
business, and closed without a glance at the 
bearing of the whole thing on human com- 
fort and morals. 

I know that a large proportion of this 
massive, highly-cultivated, and urbane 
audience before me dwells, when at home, 
in residences that are palatial. Your dor- 
mitories are so constructed as to shut out 
all sompial foes and to invite, as by an en- 
chaatress, the magic power of 

“ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep!” 
Your domestic bills of fare are enriched and 
crowded with all the substantials and lux- 
uries that the great markets of tbe world 
can afford; and these articles of food are 
served up witb all the dainty and appetiz 
ing flavors and skill that are known to the 
most advanced of the boiling, roasting, fry- 
ing, broiling, stewing, and baking arts, 

Now, then, where did. you spend last 
night, and every night since you came 
out on this hegira, this flight, this exodus? 
Where? Was it not in somebody’s stable, 
coal-house, hen-house, wasb-house, or 
wood-house? I think I hear some of you 
answer: ‘ Yes, it was just that!” 

Do not some of you have your quarters 
in an attic (eight-by-ten) room, blazed on all 
day by the burning sun, iv which there is a 
monster bed, from which, night after night, 
you remove pijlow-shams and huge pillows, 
and bolsters and belster-sbame, coverlets and 
blankets, until you have struck feathers? 
Are not these feathers musty? Do you not 
doubt sometimes whether or not they were 
plucked during this or one of the past cen- 
turies? I am now addressing myself,of 
course, more particularly to the farm house 
city boarder, and I.seem to hear him re- 
spond, io a melancholy tone: ‘‘ Yes, 1 
occupy the lodgiags you have now 
described.” : 

You aod I, beloved hearer, came out here 
for pure eouptry. air, and we find the atmo- 
sphere out-of-doors loaded with dust an 
within dank, sour, and raucid. We cami 
forcream, and have obtained skimmed milk. 
We came for fresh fruits, and we get dried 
apples. We came for fresh vegelables, and 
we gel canned goods. Wecamerfor spring 
chickens, and we get pickled pork: We 
came for nice, sweet country butter, and we 
get oleomargarine,; We came: for newly- 
laid eggs, but dbere was a strike among the 
hens just the day ‘before we arrived. 

Several mouths ago we began to think by 
day avd dream by night of the hedoni- 
pleasures of rural repose. We said of the 
roar and dasb of the city: It is the great 
Macbeth that does murder sleep: 


——" the innocent sleep, 
Slee, that knits up the raveled sleave of care, 
The death of each day's life, sore labor’s bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great Nature’s second course, 
Chief sourisher in life's feast.” 


We scanned the columns of our dailies, 
which told of Summer resorts iv terms mogt 
entrancing. They pictured for us locali- 
ties ‘‘on the misty mountain-tops,” in um- 
brageous vales, by gurgling springs, meanr- 
dering brooks, silvery Jakes, and Jeughiay 
landscapes, so silent, so peaceful that the 
mere reading of them superinduced old 
Sancho Panza’s kind of sluniber, that 
‘‘covers a man all over, thoughts and al), 
likeacloak. . Meat for the hungry, 
drink for the thirsty, beat for the cold, and 
cold for the bot.” We talked of but littic, 
all the latter part of the Winter and early 
Spring, when we met socially, except about 
this vacation. We consulted our iotimate 
congenial friends as to where they had 
been heretofore, where they thought of go- 
ing again, as to what:other places they had 
heard of, and asked their opinion as to 
what points, in their judgment, would best 
suit us. We thea thought the matter over, 
talked it over with our families, comparéd 





notes with other families, looked at the 
wei 
d obtain. 







best light we 
I confess I wasin great perplexity as to 
where I go. I layawake vights 
‘thin it, Indeed, ¥ think I lost 
itthan I consumed in all 


ious Winter’s work. My idea was 

tesolitade that I supposed hung, 
a8.@ golden-bordered cloud, arowyd the 
home of) 


could just find wselect, sequestered region, 
where some simple-minded, noble-hearted 
Husbandman wanted a few city boarders, I 
would have the maiter settled according to 
my mind. I, therefore, caused to appear in 
The Blank City Star the following conum.- 
drum advertisement: 
“ Dost know some pastoral vale, 

Some fragrant flowery dale, 

Some quiet, lovely spot, 

Some sweet, secluded cot, 

O’er which the vines do creep, 

Where they'll board a fellow cheap ?” 
Husbandman Amaranth answered that, 
and I bave beep over there with him since 
the 4th of July; but “1 am going home to- 
morrow.” Husbatitiman Amaranth took 
me to bea poet and all our correspondence 
has been in poetry. Husbandman Ama- 
ranth is.a nice man, Mrs, Amaranth is a 
nice woman. . The table-Jinen is snowy, 
the silver is bright, a garland of tnberoses 
or other roses and smilax or delicate ivy is 
twined around the goblet of each boarder; 
but “I am going bome to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Amaranth has a sice cook, or, 
rather, I mean to say he is a cook who 
cooks things very nicely; and Mr, Ama- 
ranth provides abundantly; and I have no 
fault to find with the boarding; still ‘I am 
going home to-morrow.” I have always 
found it wisdom, along toward the close 
of Summer vacation and when about leav- 
ing a Summer boarding-house, to conscien- 
tiously observe the rule which guides the 
hand of the epitaph writer, Wil de mortuis 
nisi bonum, and I declare here publicly 
Icould not say anything else of Mr. and 
Mrs. Amaranth, either now or hereafter, 
viewing them from a cuisine,social, or any 
other standpoint; yet, though four or five 
weeks of my vacation still remain, I never- 
theless revert with joy to the thought that 
“IT am going home to-morrow,” and I am 
not coming back, either. Let me conclude 
this subjoct by asking if there isan entomol- 
ogist in this audience? or a zoélogist? or, 
better still, a universal naturalist? If so, I 
ean recommend to you the prospective 
vacancy in the Husbandman Amaranth 
Boarding-house ‘as about the brightest 
paradise that a man of your tastes islikely to 
find—in this world any way. 

Yes, you can have my place aud can 
study, as I have done, nightly for a month, 
all kinds of snimal noises. You will have 
right uvder your dormitory window a gen- 
uine cat-fight every night; two dogs that 
bay and how] incessantly ; a cow, also, near 
by, that wears aclattering bell aud picks 
grass and bawls for her caif, that is penned 
up and which answers the mother in a 
voice remarkable for its perspicuity. Hus- 
landman Amaranth keeps a horse in the 
stable, that paws the board floor and whin. 
nys, and another horse that drays. 

A son of one of Farmer Amaranth’s !m- 
mediate neighbors belongs to a village 
brass-band. He plays the cornet-a-pis- 
ton and practices nocturnally, beginning 
xulong about say eleven or twelve and con- 
tinmuing two or three or four hours, ac. 
cordiug to the way he feels. Mrs. Ama- 
ranth keeps in a basket in a room adjoin- 
ing mine such young chickens as the 
mother ben will not own. They chirp and 
chirp well, and seem to believe in the doc- 
trine of perseverance. There are rats, 
also, about the house. | Their noises, how- 
ever, are confined cbiefly to the space above 
the’ ceiling of the room that I vacate “ to- 
morrow ” and the floor of the one above it, 
and consist in rat foot-races, squeals of ap- 
plause, and a very audible process of gnaw- 
ing, which is never carried on in more than 
five or six directions atthe same moment. 
Farmer Amaranth keeps guinea fowls, 
turkey gobblers, peacocks, pigs, sheep 
(none of these are voiceless), geese, ducks, 
and a duck-pond, io which there are several 
kinds of frogs and several ofeach kind. If 
my ear did not deceive me, I learned, while 
at Mr. Amaranth’s, that pigs, roosters, 
turkey gobbiers, peacocks, guipea fowls, 
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ducks, and geese ‘aré remarkably’ wey 
risers, while whippoorwills, frogs, screech 
owls, katydids, gnats, musquitoes, crickets, 
bats, and tumble-bug# do nct seem to take 
avy rest at all at night time. 

I did desire, beloved hearers, to say_a 

word concerning the kind of morality you 
pave exhibited in those letters you have 
been writing to your friends elsewhere 
about ‘‘ the grand, good times you are hav- 
ing here in the country”; but my sands 
have run out, 

I would recommend, however, in view of 
possible railway accidents, that you spend 
as much time as is available before you 
start home at such camp-meetings and Sun- 
day-school conventions as may be in blast 
in this vicinity. 

Hieetstows, N. J. 








WHY THE SECTS FAILED OF THEIR 
UNION IN BIBLE WORK. 


BY PHARCELLUS CHURCH, D.D. 








I TAKE leave to say a few kind words to 
the public, and especia''y to the immediate 
actors in all the parties, to restore, if possi- 
ble, the cordial co-operation with which 
they began this work, sixty years ago. 

When the American Bible Society was 
formed, in 1816, it was thought that the 
Protestant denominations, after ages of 
division, had, at length, found a basis for 
united action. As the Bible was with all of 
them the ultimate standard of appeal in 
questions of doctrine and duty, how should 
they not unite in printing and circulating it 
in all lands? So we reasoned in the first 
two decades of our union. Well doI re- 
member a speech on the subject, of great 
pathos and power, delivered in the old 
Chatham-street Chapel, more than fifty 
years ago, by Senator Frelinghuysen, one 
of the ablest civilians of his age. This 
glorious Protestant army, under the one 
Bible banner for all its divisions, going 
forth conquering and to conquer igno- 
rance, infidelity, popery, and paganism, was 
then the theme of poetry and of eloquence. 

Though Dr. Carey bad made most or all 
of bis forty versions in the dialeria of India 
at that time, with the Greek word baptizo 
translated, and not transferred, I heard no 
complaint of it till 1837, when the Society’s 
Beard passed an act.tabooing them as sec, 
tarian and unworthy of its patronage; but 
the friends of that great and good man be- 
lieved him one of the most liberal of his 
time, They thought, also, that his long 
seclusion among the heathen, from thé 
jarring of sects, eminently fitted him to 
render God’s word impartially and without 
sectarian favoritism. Hence, both in Eng- 
land and America, they rallied {a support 
of his versions, and so ended our glorious 
Protestant union in Bible work. It wasa 
sad failure of great expectations. 

Leading Baptists and Pedobaptists tried 
to stave off the issue; but it was impossible, 
Theaction of the American Bible Society 
had brought us face to face with the ques- 
tioa whether God’s Word, in any part of 
it, shall be transferred where itcan be TRANS- 
LaTEeD. Shal] God be allowed to speak in 
the living languages by words of the same 
meaning with those which he inspired his 
prophets and apostle to speak and record? 
If one important word may be transferred 
intothe language of a people to whom it 
has no meaning, why not another? Why 
not those words which Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists deem unfavorable to their doc- 
trines?. Why not those which are adverse 
or otherwise to the Papal hierarchy? Does 
not the action of the American Bible So- 
ciety, in 1837, involve a far-reaching prip- 
ciple of most dangerous tendency? 

Linsert-a letter of Dr. Gilman, secretary 
of the American Bible Society, to make 
sure that [ donot. misrepresent the action 
of that-body. Ladd, also, my answer I 
do this with the profoundest respect for 
that gentleman and the American Bible 
Society, hoping.against hope that, ov a re- 
view of the whole subject, our glorious 
Protestant Union in Bible work. may be 
restored. Though Dr. Gilman’s letter was 

written to call my attention to what he 
deemed misapprehensions in my Eraméner 
article, yet it contains also a clear statement 
of the principle which the American Bible 
Society has adopted for its guidance in be- 
stowing its patronage; and, as my chief con” 








men-will pexign cc nenal Maiainenat 
it: im a.discussion which is due the public 
apd due to our gp mt relations: 
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Ruv. Paarcettvs Caurce, D.D., Tarrytown, 

N. Y.: 

Dear Sir :—Some friend has sent me a copy of 
The Hxaminer'of June 15th, calling my atten- 
tion to a;letter of yours on the subject of 
union in Bible work. I recognized the fact 
that your plea for harmony and for- mutual 
concessions does not relate to matters In 
which the American Bible Society 1s directly 
interested; but one or two allusions are made 
to that Society, ander your third specification, 
to which Iventure’ respectfully to call your 
attertion, because they seem to indicate a 
misapprehension, on your part, of the facts in 
the case. 

The paragraph begins by referring to ‘‘the 
issus forced wpon us by. the American Bible 
Societ,.” . But that Society, with the utmost 
desire t> maintain friendly reJations with all 
who seek to circulate the Scriptures, has 
taken no aggressive step against thé Baptist 
brotherhood and has not forced any issue 
upon them. There has been no change of 
principle or of practice, no withdrawal of aid, 
no rupture of fraternal ties. The forcing of 
an issue bas come from the other side. It came 
in the form of,an application for funds, made 
yery deliberately and with good reason to 
believe that it. would be unsuccessful. It was 
this Society that was forced to act, and they 
bad no alternate but to consider the case on its 
merits and decide whether certain specific 
versions came within their established rules. 

I beg leave next to call your attention to the 
statement that the Society ‘‘ will patronize no 
versions that do not render ‘ baptize’ to pour, 
sprinkle, dip, any meaning or none as the case 
may be,”’ But let me assure you that the 
Society does not publish any version in any 
language in which the rite of Christian bap- 
tism is represented as pouring or sprinkling, 
and any version of that kind, by whomsoever 
made, would find as Iitle favor as one that 
took ground directly opposite. The Society 
leaves denominational versions to be published 
by those who want to use them; and tries, 
honestly and successfully, I believe, to main- 
tain its unsectarian union basis and to pub- 
lish such versions only as all denominations 
represented in it can consistently use and cir- 
enlate In their sciools aua congregutivuns.' 
And, asa matter of fact, the banner word of 
your own denomination has, fn general, been 
transferred into new versions to Indicate the 
rite of baptism. 

I trast that it is only as a figure of speech 
that, in a subsequent paragraph, you speak of 
this Society as the enemy of the Baptists. It 
was your Mr. Judson, I think, who, at the re- 
cent meeting in Twenty-third Street, was un- 
derstood to say that, if Baptists were working 
outside of the American Bible Society, it was 
because they were Christian brethren and in 
the interests of harmony and peace. Where 
principles are at stake, there may he need of 
different organizations ; but need there ever be 
collision, dissension, or misrepresentation ? 
So far as our Baptist friends can work on out 
undenominational platform, they will be most 
weleome ; and where they, or Presbyterians, 
or Methodists think they can promote thé 
cause of Christ by versions which a Union 
Society cannot adopt their separate action 
will not make us their enemies. 

Begging you to excuse the Ifberty which a 
stranger has taken in ad ‘tressing you, 

I am very respectfully yours, 
Epwarp W. Girman. 


TARRYTOWN, Jovy 34, 1882. 
Rev, Epwarp W. Grumas, D. D., See. of the A. 
B. Society : 

My Dear Sir:—Yoursa of the 21st ult. was 
brought to my notice aftera few weeks’ absence, 
and T have read it with the liveliest Interest. 
My tendencies through life have been toward a 
union of the Evangelical denomioations, whose 
substantial spirit, influence, and work are 
{dentieal. At)dome periods it has been a real 
grief to me that I could not taketo my bosom 
brethren of otber denominations, whose piety 
and whose labors for the regeneration of man- 
kind are as good as my own, perhaps ip many 
things better. I rejoice in what you are doing 
to propagate the Gospel, at home and abroad, 
as much as in the doings of my own people. 
Sectarianfem fs to a large extent the competi- 
tion of l0tal ¢tiurches for pre-emitence, witb, 
perhaps, a grain of the genuine Jove of trath. 
- Ehave no donbdt been affected by it during my 
active lifeand cannot be too thankful that I 
havereached a period measurably free from its 
temptations. My criticisms on your positions 
and those of your noble society are, therefore, 
meant for good, and not for evil. 

er am compelled to say that I distrust your 

inationalism as much as my own. You 
oan unsectarian ‘to publish oly sach ver- 
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Stems Bible Sestety ean aes use 
and circulate in their schools and congrega- 
tions.” That is, séctarianiem, and not the 
conscience of the translator and the laws of 
language, shall give form to God's Word fa 
thé living languages of the world. You say to 
translators: “We have so many creeds and 
church usages to consider that, if you allow 
God to say anything to the:people, for whom 
you are translating his Word, that our affiliated 
denominations object to using in their schools 
and congregations, we cannot patronize your 
yersions.’’ Thos, the magnetism of sect, not 
the infallible Spirit, points your needle of in- 
spiration. If the Baptists were to impose any 
such imperative rule upon translators, as a con- 
dition of paying for and distributing their 
work, I would abandon them atonce. It is an 
abomination of desolation standing in the holy 
place, one of the most fearful assumptions of 
spiritual power which has appeared in this our 
nineteenth century. 

Is not a translator substantially under oath 
to say toa people ali that God has given him 
to say, to say it as God says it and in language 
best understood by that people: and does he 
not perjure himself by hiding some part of bis 
message in the unmeaning words of a dead 
language transferred into their living speech ? 
Ie not making versions to favor the sects like 
giving testimony in court, with studied par- 
tlality to one side or the other in the suit? 
[ am sure, my dear sir, you must abhor as 
much as I do the principle which your Society 
has adopted in bestowing {ts patronage. 


You say: “There has been no change of 
principle or practice, no withdrawing of pa- 
tronage, no rupture of fraternal ties... How 
ean this be so, when the Baptists acted with 
you from 1816, when your Society was organ- 
ized fo 1837, when you tabooed their versions ? 
My memory, probably, goes back further than 
yours, and assures me that a “ change”’ took 
place at the latter period ; that there was a 
“withdrawing of aid’ from our East Indian 
versions and a sad “ rnpture of fraternal ties.” 
Every honorable sentiment, apart from all love 
of sect, you must concede, compelled us to 
withdraw. We in this country bad had noth- 
ing to do with translating, instead of trans- 
fering the word baptizo into the languages of 
India; but our competent and conscientious 
missionaries had done it and we should have 
been recreant to every principle of justice and 
of honor if we had continued in a society which 
had tabooed their yersions. The press often 
speaks of us as relfishly wishing to make bap- 
tist versions, than which no charge was ever 
more baseless. All we ask is faithful transla- 
tions, and not's transfer of unmeaning worils : 
and, if any one can in conscience translate bapti- 
20 sprinkle or ponr, we bave nothing to say, ex- 
cept that be fs a bad linguist. We have no 
fear of such versions as our brethren of other 
denominations reem to have of ours. 

I think you misjudge the motives of the Mis- 
stonary Union officers at Boston in applying to 
you for the patronage of their versions. It 
was not to “force” an issue upon you ; but to 
test your dispositions toward them. They 
probably desired to resume the status fn your 
society which they had st first, and could see 
no reasons for your opposition to their ver- 
sions more than against those of the Episco- 
palians, who render episcopus as a hierarchical 
word. Hierarchies have wrought far, greater 
evils in Church history than the translation of 
baptize. The Baptists have never objected to 
patronizing Episcopal versions, and why 
should theirs be repudiated as hopelessly sec- 
tarian? 

In saying in my Zraminer article that you 
require the rendering of “ pour, sprinkle, di 
anything or nothing,as the case may be,” 
simply adopted a summary mode of express- 
ing the resnlts of what you concede, that your 
Society “requires the transfer of the word 
baptize to indicate the rite of baptisem.”” The 
transfer of a word into a language in which ft 
has no meaning Yeaves any sect to put such a 
construction upon it as ft pleases—pour, sprin- 
kle, or only a spiritual meaning, as the Qua- 
kers do—and so make nothing of it as an out- 
ward act, A transferred word is a nose of wax, 
to take any shape which one is dispored to 
give it. One might just as well leave blank 
spaces where the word should be,in which 
anything might be written to suit the demands 
of sect ; hence, my meaning in what I said is 
the same as yours. The Chinese version which 
you patronize renders the word baptize ‘tie 
washing ceremony,” which is as meaningless 
as a transferred word. 

1 think, my dear str, that your affiliated de- 
nominations needlessly object to the transla- 
tion of what you call our ‘‘banner word.’’ Luth- 
er rendered it by a word that means to dip; 
but it has not made immersers of the German 
Church. The Italfans render it immergo, to 
merse, ab yet practice sprinkling. U: 
ehanges the meaning of words, rather than 
words usage, and, hence, our English dietion- 
aries Aefine baptize “to cliristen ”; and learned 
men like Mosés Stuart, Dean Stanley, and bun- 





sions as all denom{inations represented in the 
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ticed immersion. But, under our 
more } skies and with our indoor life, 
we are at liberty t& use ‘a: milder mode of ap 
plying Water ‘tn thts ordinanée, as equally an- 
sweritig the purpose for which it fs designed. 
With sueh examples before them, how should 
your denominations so persistently objert to 
have the translated word go into, their schools 
and, congregations? Are you not using our 
common version rion ape ort of rustean bed- 
stead, to other versiona by it? Some 
sueh use was kee ¢ of the Latin Vulgate im the 
time of the Reformation ; but the learned ob- 
jected to ft, as of lese authority than the fn- 
spired Hebrew and Greek; and I am eure that 
Cranmer, Tyndale, and ‘others who shed their 
bload in giving es our unparalleled common 
family Bible, had not.the remotest idea of its 
becoming @ sort of second Vulgate, to square 
all others by it the world over. 
I fully coneurin what you say, in your Inst 
letter, that ‘‘ you are in favor of ¢co.operation 
in the work of evangelizing the world and 
that you should gladly welcome any confer- 
ence Wetween périGnd interested in the trans- 
Jation an@ eirculdtton of the Scriptures, which 
should review and diecuss the obstacles to per- 
feet co-operation and inquire whether there is 
not some common ground on which all may 
stand, without a sacrifice of principles.”” This 
is noble and worthy to be considered by the 
Baptists in their convention, which is to meet 
“in-November next. Whatever else that con- 
vention may do, would it not be wise to con- 
sult, by committee, with the. American Bible 
Society aithorities on the subject? There is 
ample ground for the denominations to stand 
on, with safety. to their principles. It is this: 
TO LEAVE THE EXPRESSION OF GoD's THOUGHTS 
TO THE LEARNING AND CONSCIENCE OF COM- 
PETENT TRANSLATORS. What one of them 
would dare to cloud or misrepresent the words 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth, in any living 
language, to favora sect ? 

Yours, with every consideration of esteem 
and of Christian confraternity, 

PuarkcetLus CHuRce. 


— 





A EISS. 
BY ©. CORDNER. 


’Twas kind, twas calm, ’twar sweet, 

And tremulous with glad emotion, 
Filling the soul, complete, 

As moonlight floods the trembling ocean. 
BRooxty~, N.Y. 
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LORDS AND COMMONS. 
_ BY PRES. G. W. ATHERTON. 








TE occurrence of conflicts between the 
British House of Lords ond House of 
Commons bas come to be so frequent that 
it no longer excites surprise in the mind of 
the most casual observer. Curiosity is 
limited to the time and occasion when, 
rather than to the question whether such 
conflicts are likely to arise. We are entirely 
familiar, in our own experience with a 
difference of judgment and of consequent 
action between the two houses of Congress 
or of a state Jegislature, and, at times, re- 
specting some point of right or practice, 
we speak of a “difference” or ‘‘ contro- 
veray” hetween the two houses. But of a 
** conflict” between the two, in the sense in 
which that term is applied to Parliament, 
we have.and can bave noexample, Per- 
baps no single fact could furnish a more 
striking illustration of the difference in 
relative position of the two bodies under 
our system end the British. 

That a legislative body should consist of 
two distinet honses may be regarded as one 
of the established conclusions of political 
science, a conclusion, however, which is 
the result not of a priort reasoning, but 
mainly of the long experience of England 
in this direction. Dr, Franklin, indeed, 
ridiculed the scheme as equivalent to hitch- 
ing one pair of horses to a load to draw 
it and another pair at the other end to pull 
againstthem, But in thiscase, as in so many 
others affecting the conduct of public 
affairs, experience hag-proved more trust- 
worthy than theory, and a system which 
took its definite: shape from the peculiar 
circumstances of a sma)! and insular peo- 
ple has come to be the accepted type of 
free legislatures the world over. The 
difficult point is, however, to ascertain and 
establish the proper relation between the 
two houses. In strict theory, there should 
be, of course, a precise balance of power 
between them. But, in order to secure the 
greatest advantage of two houses, they 
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decision shall not merely pass through a 
double examination, but an examination 
from two different points of view. This re- 
quires that the two houses shall be differ- 
ently constituted, with members drawn, if 
possible, from different classes of the com- 
munity, selected by different processes, 
holding office for different terms, and re- 
sponsible to different constituencies. How 
shal] these conditions be met without 
destroying the necessary equilibrium? By 
what delicate scales shall we weigh against 
one another the diverse influences upon 
the miods of lawmakers springing from 
these different conditions of official exist- 
ence? How balance class against class, 
term against term, one form of election 
against another, and 80 on to the end of 
the list? It is seen at once that no abstract 
rule can cover the case. The only guide 
must be foreach community its own ex- 
perience. In the United States, Penn- 
sylvania and Georgia at one time made a 
brief experiment for a single house; but, 
with those exceptions, all our state legis- 
Jatures, as well as Congress, have been con- 
stituted on the bicameral system since the 
adoption of the Constitution of 1787. 


Except, however, in the mere matter of 
form, there is little similarity between legis- 
lative bodies in the United States and the 
British Parliament. So far as the state 
legislatures are concerned, there is no prac- 
tical difference in the composition of the 
two houses, thougb in practice the upper 
house contains a Jarger proportion of expe- 
rienced members than the lower. The gen- 
eral usage is, in fact, to send to the upper 
house men who have rendered acceptable 
service in the other; but the members of 
the two houses, as a rule, possess the same 
legal qualifications (except in the single 
point of age), they are elected by the same 
set of voters (two or three or more con- 
stituencies for the lower house being com- 
hined to form one for the upper), and they 
have largely the same powers. The two 
points in which their powers differ are in 
respect to appointments and appropria- 
tions of money. In many of the states, if 
not all, the Senate has a voice in the ap 
pointment and impeachment of public offi- 
cers, andthe lower house, in several cases, 
holds the exclusive right to originate 
** money bills.” 

It wiil be seen from this cursory glance 
that the tendency is very strong in al] the 
states to equalize the legal powers of the 
two houses; buta very important practical 
difference arises from the fact that the 
official term of senators is, in nearly every 
astute, twice as long as that of members of 
the lower house—in New Jersey three 
times as Jong. The consequences of this 
one fact are very great, but need not be 
dwelt upon here. 

As respects Congress, the differences in 
the composition of the two houses are more 
marked. The term of senators is three 
times as long as that of representatives. 
They are elected by the state legislatures, 
instead of the people directly; they exer- 
cise large and important powers in the actu- 
a) administration of the Government, 
through their participation in appointments 
and the making of treaties; they may 
amend, though pot origipate ‘‘ bills for 
raising revenue”; and they may originate, 
equally with the House of Representatives, 
all other bills, These circumstances alone 
would suffice to give the Senate, as a body, 
a great preponderance over the House, and 
they are such as commend themselves to 
round theory, as well as stand the test of 
successful practice. 

There are, also, some other influences in 
operation, which are not entitled to the 
same approval, though they work toward 
the same end. The fact, for example, that, 
under the system of “ practical politics” 
which bas fastened its fangs upon our com- 
munities, the senator from a state, if in 
accord with the Administration, is consid- 
eved the patron, for the distribution of ap- 
pointments, of every congressional district 
which happens to be held by a representa- 
tive of the opposite party; and the further 
fact that wealth and corporate influence 
seem to be steadily gaining a stronger foot- 
hold in the Senate. Whether this is to be 
attributed to the increasing purchasable- 
ness of state legislatures or merely to the 
natural recognition which wealth seeks and 
secures in.a community where individual 





it is not my present purpose to inquire. It 
is enough to note the fact. On the other 
hand, it should be observed that the House 
of Representatives possesses some impor- 
tant elements of power, which, in practice, 
seem fully to counterbalance the peculiar 
advantages belonging to the Senate. it 
more directly represents the peoplethan the 
other branch of Congress; it holds a pretty 
firm control of the purse-strings, notwith- 
standing the admitted and often used right 
of the Senate to amend appropriation billa— 
no treaty involving the expenditure of 
money can take effect without its assent; 
in the matter of minor appointmeuvts which 
affect local politics and often help to make 
or unmake senators it has probably quite 
as much influence as the Senate; and it 
holds in its hands the formidable adminis- 
trative power of initiating impeachments. 

But, under our system, the relative powers 
of the two houses are rigidly defined in 
written constitutions. In Great Britain 
they are purely a creation of growth snd 
usage. Inthe United States the status of 
the two houses is fixed by the organic law. 
In Great Britain the actual status of the 
two houses makes the organic law. It will 
not do for us, therefore, to think of the 
House of Lords as having well-defined 
powers and privileges, in the exercise of 
which itis perfectly secure. It has such 
powers and privileges, but without any 
guaranty of their continuance. In name 
and form and mechanical action it is a co- 
ordinate and coequal branch of the British 
Parliament; but in reality it isa mere ap- 
pendage to a Parliament whose vital forces 
reside in the House of Commons. Once it 
was in itself the only Parliament of Eng- 
land; now it exists by sufferance, as causing 
Jess trouble to tolerate than to abolish. . It 
is like av ancient house, which ence served 
as the abode of the family, but has now 
been pushed to the rear of the modern 
structure. 

One of the Jatest instances of such a con- 
flict between the House of Lords and the 
House of Commons(which may now be 
considered chronic, so far as this subject is 
concerned) presents a remarkable illustra- 
tion of their present relative position. Par- 
liament, at itslast session, as is well known, 
passed acts for the Government of 
Ireland and the suppression of the Land 
League, which were earnestly opposed hy 
the Honse of Lords and only allowed to 
pass that body under a sort of duress, It is 
now insisted by its enemies that the Land 
Act is failing to accomplish its purpose 
and the House of Lords, some weeks ago, 
appointed a commitiee to inquire into its 
working. Mr. Gladstone, as the responsi- 
ble head of the Government, insisted that 
such an inquiry at that time would be tan- 
tamount to an official expression of hostility 
to the Act, would imperil its successful 
operation, and was, therefore, an unauthor- 
ized interference with a settled policy of the 
administration. The House of Commons, on 
his motion, adopted a resolution to that effect 
in the following terms: ‘‘ That parliament- 
ary inquiry, at the present time, into the 
working of the Irish Land Act tends to 
defent the operation of that Act and must 
be injurious to the interests of good govern- 
ment in Ireland.” In his speech advocat- 
ing the adoption of this resolution, Mr. 
Gladstone took rather elaborate pains to 
explain that it was not intended asa cen- 
sure upon the House of Lords. ‘‘ Gentle- 
men who so view it,” he explained, ‘“‘ must 
be perfectly well aware that opposite and 
contradictory declarations of policy are 
habitually frequently made by the two 
houses of Parliament.” . . . “In the 
first place,” he continued, “it is not the 
office of one house of Parliament to censure 
another. In the second place, it is not 4 
question of privilege invaded, not a ques- 
tion of conflict of jurisdiction. Nobody 
doubts for a moment that the House of 
Lords is competent to appoint a committee 
to inquire into the operation of any of our 
laws. It may be an error of policy of the 
gravest cheracter; but it is not an invasion 
of our jurisdiction and it is not as an in- 
vasion of jurisdiction that it is taken by Her 
Majesty’s Government.” Thiscareful state- 
ment of his attitude toward the other house 
was adroitly put in the opening sentences 
of the premier’s speech. It was evidently 
designed to remove the ground from 
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under those who otherwise might have op- 
posed the resolution as an unwarrantable 
stretch of authority on the part of the Com- 
mons, and at the same time to conciliate 
the Lords by a studied disclaimer of hostil- 
ity. But, notwithstanding this guarded ap- 
proach to the subject, the whole tone and 
temper of Mr. Gladstone’s speech leave no 
room for doubt that he regarded the issue be- 
tween the two houses as vital to his admin- 
istration, however it might be looked upon 
asan abstract constitutional question. In his 
peroration he declared that the ministry 
could not be responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland for a single day, except 
with the free use of the weapons which the 
legislature had entrusted to their hands; 
that their hopes fora restoration of efficient 
and pacific administration of the govern- 
ment there were bound up in the Land Act, 
which would be neutralized by the pro- 
posed inquiry of the Lords. ‘‘ Upon it we 
build,” he said, “ upon it we suspend our 
hopes, and we will be no parties, for a day 
or for an hour, to any proceeding by which 
these hopes can be substantially endan- 
gered.” The meaning of this language 
is not open to question. Had Mr. 
Gladstone chosen to express the 
same thought in more direct terms, 
he would have said to the Lords: 
‘*You have a perfect constitutional right 
to inquire into the working of the Land 
Act; but, if you do so before we are ready 
to permit it, we shal] regard your actiou as 
a direct attack upon the administration and 
will do all in our power to resist it.” The 
light in which the matter was viewed by 
the House of Commons, in which at present 
parties are pretty nearly equally divided, was 
sufficiently shown by the large vote of 300 
to 167 by which the resolution above quoted 
was carried. The precise question thus 
raised as to the relative positions of the two 
houses respecting the practical administra- 
tion of the government is an exceedingly 
nice one and might involve the most im- 
portant practical consequences. As loig 
ago as 1860,a member of the House of 
Commons, in the course of a discussion of 
constitutional powers, made the criticism 
that Mr. Gladstone “ seemed to desire that 
the independence of the House of Lords 
should be a fiction.” It would be more 
exact to say that the independence of the 
House of Lords is a fiction, and that Mr. 
Gladstone, as a practical statesman, has 
been and is compelled to recognize and 
deal with that fact as it stands; but the 
most unqualified supporters of that view 
of the actual status of the two houses 
will be compelled to admit that it has never 
been pushed (could hardly be pushed) to 
a further extreme thanin this instance. 
For, if the House of Lords cannot of its 
own free will institute av inquiry into the 
operation of any branch of accomplished 
legislation, it is obvious that i's co-oper- 
ation in government is no longer a reality, 
but a form. The House then becomes not 
a legislative body, but the mere simulaerum 
of one. This is, undoubtedly, the extreme 
statement of its legislative impotence, and 
as long as it has even a nominal existence 
the action of the Lords must often belie its 
correctness; but nothing is more certain 
than that, whenever the House of Com- 
mons, sustained by a strong popular de- 
mand, is resolved to carry any particular 
measure, the Lords must yield their assent. 
Their power of resistance, as a recent Eng- 
lish writer has observed, has become near- 
ly as obsolete as the sovereign’s veto. When 
we now speak of “‘the action of Parlia- 
ment,” or “the policy of Parliament,” 
and the like, we have habitually in mind 
not Parliament as constitutionally formed, 
but only the House of Commons, and it 
requires a considerable exercise of the his- 
torical imagination to carry ourselves back 
to the period when the House of Lords was 
the sole Parliament, or fully to appreciate 
the fact that in our own time that house 
is pominelly and legally, but not really a 
coequal branch of the legislature. It 
is true that the changes by which this re- 
versal of things has been effected have 
merely kept pace with the general develop- 
ment of English social and political life; 
but, extending, as they do, over a period of 
more than six centuries, they present in 
vivid array the antagonistic forces which 
have wrought side by side to produce the 
state of things that now exists, 
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THE moderate fertility of most of the soil 
of East Tennessee may be mentioned as one 
of the features in which it resembles New 
England. In point of fertility the east- 
ern is behind the middle and western 
divisions of the state. The “coves” and 
certain valleys of limited area compare 
more favorably. The most productive 
farms sre on the larger river bottoms, 
where heavy crops of corn are raised and 
great droves of hogs are fattened, with 
profit. As a rule, however, many of the 
counties raise but little surplus. A more 
enlightened system of farming would se- 
cure far better results, for the soil responds 
kindly to generous treatment. As in other 
parts of the South, the landscape is too 
often disfigured by ‘‘old fields,” yielding 
only “‘ sedge grass,” green briars, esssafras 
saplings, and old field pines, and seamed 
with gullies, that grow deeper year by year. 
But a new leaven is at work. Here and 
there a farmer, more progressive than his 
brethren, is teaching by exumple the good 
effects of judicious manuring and rotation 
of crops. The quality of some of the 
staples produced in this section is excellent. 
East Tennessee wheat is unsurpassed by 
any, and the same may be said of al! the 
root crops. Though not equal as a grazing 
country to such sections as the blue-grass 
region of Kentucky, many parts are well 
adapted to the raising of sheep and larger 
stock, notably the Cumberland plateau. 
Yet this last-named region is even below 
the average for general farming purposes, 
and this fact may account in part for the 
somewhat discouraging result of the ex- 
periment made by the Rugby Colony. 

The extensive forests of East Tennessee, 
especially those of the mountainous dis- 
tricts, will be among the last of our whole 
country to disappear before the woodman’s 
ax; yet that destroyer of our forests is at 
work even here, He holds that the best use 
to which he can put a noble tree is to chop 
feduwa; aod tt ts here aswf vid, when “a 
man was famous according as he had lifted 


_up axes upon the thick trees.” With all 


this destruction, it is probable that in the 
more sparsely settied counties the increase 
of timber by natural growth is more rapid 
than Its waste from all causes combined. 

To old residents we are indebted for the 
curious information that many of the 
valleys and slopes now in woodland were 
fifty and a hundred years ago open lands, 
covered with natural grasses and nutritious 
wild pea-vines. These afforded pasturage 
to the cattle of the early white settlers, as 
well as to herds of deer, and, doubtless, at 
a more remote period, to droves of buffa 
loes. We learn from Indian tradition that 
this great valley, beforethe advent of Euro- 
peans, was not the settled abode of any In- 
dian tribe, but was by mutual consent va- 
ented as a common bunting-ground for the 
Creeks, farther south, the Chickasaws, on 
the west, the Cherokees, on the east, and 
perhaps for tribes still more remote. What 
modifications of climate may have followed 
this recent upspringing and growth of ex 
tensive forests can only be conjectured. 
The noble red man, thongh a sagacious ob- 
server of the weather, has left us no meteor- 
ological records. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the 
economist, the mineral wealth of East Ten- 
nessee is its chief claim to distinction. , Its 
red, black, and variegated marbles adorn 
the furniture of thousands of American 
homes and its mines of building marble are 
ouly in the infancy of their development. 
Its most abundant and valuable iron ores 
are the hematites of the eastern base of the 
Cumberlands, which yield from 50 to 60 
per cent. of the pure metal. With such 
ores and with practically inexhaustible 
supplies of semi-bituminous coal, it may 
safely be asserted that ‘‘in no part of the 
world can iron be produced more cheaply 
than here.” The wide-awake little city of 
Chattanooga is taking the lead in this pro- 
duction and is fairly earning its title—the 
Pittsburgh of the South. 

From a less utilitarian point of view, the 
true wealth of this Southern hill country is 
in its delightful climate and its surpassing 
healthfulness. It has a lower mean annual 


! temperature than the lowlands of the South, 
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because of its elevation above the sea, 
averaging in the great valley 1,000 feet. It 
is free from the raw and chilling east winds, 
because of its distance from the Atlantic, 
and it is sheltered by the Cumberland Moun- 
tains from the violent westerly winds which 
are prevalent in other parts of the valley of 
the Mississippi. As an adjacent island or a 
jutting headland breaks the ocean swell 
and secures a quiet harbor for shipping, so 
the great wall of the Cumberland plateau 
repels the violence of the winds that beat 
against its western front and leaves to East 
Tennessee only comparatively gentle 
breezes. True, heavy winds occasionally 
follow the courses of the larger rivers and 
inflict some damage; but they are of rare 
occurrence and of trifling moment in com- 
perison with such tornadoes as have recent- 
ly laid waste some of the fairest settlements 
ofthe Northwest. Yet, while high winds 
are rare here, gentle breezes are almost con- 
tinuous. On the hottest Summer days the 
wayfarer, passing under the shade of a 
spreading tree, feels his brow fanned by a 
zephyr. Sultry nights, too, so hostile to 
refreshing slumber, are seldom experienced. 

Many intelligent observers, including 
physicians and climatologists, unite in the 
opinion tliat the healtbfulness of all this 
Southern Apalachian region 1s unsurpassed 
by any section; Florida, Colorado, and 
Soutbern California not excepted. The 
death-rate of Knoxville is one of the small- 
est known and the rural districts are even 
more highly favored. Within the writer's 
observation, rheumatism, catarrh, -and 
bronchitis have vanished as if by a miracle 
and incipient consumption bas been cured 
or held in check for years. ‘The longevity 
of the people is a subject of remerk. The 
chief exception to the general exemption 
from malarial diseases is on a few river- 
bottoms, where chills and fever are some- 
times known. Bounteous Nature, asif to 
omit no element of health, has dispersed 
throughout this favored section, notably 
among the Cumberland and Chilhowee 
Mountains, chalybeate and saline springs, 
some of attested medicinal value. A few, 


like the more fafoous Virginia springs; are‘ 


resorted to from afar; but most are of local 
fame only and are surrounded by log cabins, 
in which residents of the adjacent country 
make their homes during the heated term. 

The prevailing limestone formations of 
the grent valley are of the kind in which a 
geologist would look for caves. Excava- 
tions for wells and cellars not infrequently 
open into cavernous recesses. . ‘* Lost 
creeks” are known, which disappear into 
the earth and come to light again a few 
milesaway. Caves of sufficient extent to 
attract explorers do not compare in interest 
with those of Virginia and Kentucky. The 
stalactitic deposits are opaque and dis- 
colored with brownish tints, unlike the 
white and translucent formations which are 
the crowning charm of Weyer’s Cave and 
the Caverns of Luray. 

History repeats itself. East Tenneseee, 
in the struggles of its pioneers with the per- 
fidious Creek Indians, was as truly ‘‘ a dark 
and bloody ground” as was Mussachusetts 
acentury earlier. When the colonies rose 
agains! Great Britain, the riflemen of the 
Watauga and the French Broad, patriots 
all, heard the call to arms, and hastened 
over the mountains to enlist with the troops 
raised by the mother state, North Carolina. 
When Tennessee, at length, entered the 
Union, Knoxville was her first capital. It 
has long been the dream of not a few of 
her liberty-loving sons that the day may 
yet dawn when Knoxville shall again be 
the capital of a new state, to be formed of 
East Tennessee aud Western North Caro- 
lina united, extending from the eastern 
crests of the Blue Ridge to the western 
slopes of the Cumberlands. A mountain 
state; indeed, a Switzerland of America! 

Even in the days when African slavery 
was legalized throughout all the American 
colonies and emancipation was yet un- 
talked of the institution found little favor 
in New England. Ina measure, the same 
may be said of East Tennessee in the pres- 
ent century. Slavery never dominated the 
public sentiment of this section of the state, 
as it did in the rest ofthe South. The pro- 
portinate number of free blacks was larger 
and of slave-ownvers far smaller than else- 
where. The worst features of the system 
“were toned down. The slave-dealer or drov. 
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er required more than bis usual bravado to 
ply his terrible traffic in human flesh. One 
such is remembered, no worse than others of 
his class, who for years collected his chain- 
gangs of unfortunates for the far Southern 
markets and drove the mournful proces- 
sion through the villages; and to this day 
the grave in which he has lain for many a 
year, on a lonely hillside, marks a spot 
which vo colored man dares to pass after 
nightfall. As before emancipation, so 
since the condition of the colored race is 
better than in any other portion of the 
South. Their rights as electors are re- 
spected and their votes fairly counted. 
Ku-kluxism, bull-dozing, and fraudulent 
suppression of votes have had no existence 
here. Not a few men of color, by their in- 
dustry and thrift, have made themselves sub- 
stantial and respected citizens, and the 
younger generation are eagerly availing 
themselves of the liberal school privileges 
extended to them. Thus are they justify- 
ing the motto often displayed in tbeir 
educational gatherings: ‘‘ We are rising as 
a people.” 

The part taken by East Tennessee in our 
civil war was an active and glorious one. 
Bays a well-informed writer: ‘‘Almost the 
whole state wasa battleground and prob- 
ably more square miles of its territory were 
fought over than of any other state in the 
Union.” The sirong vote cast against se- 
cession in the eastern end of the state, the 
large quota furnished to the Union armies, 
and the heroic services rendered to the 
Union cause, amid unexampled persecu- 
tions and privations, are all matters of im- 
perishable record. Yet the half will never 
be told. Surrounded by a circle of fire, 
East Tennessee came forth from the war 
like pure gold from the furnace, and to this 
day she is the most loyal section of the 
South. Even her “‘ better element,” to 
borrow a favorite expression of the Bour- 
bon press, is largely Republican. 

The author of the New York Tribune's 
‘Walks and Talks in the South ” refers to 
the shrewdness and strong common sense 
of the East Tennesseeans. Perhaps he was 
smong them long enough to notice alan a 
certain sturdy independence, which prompts 
even the poorest to self-support aod makes 
beggurs and tramps few and far between. 
Here again we are reminded of New Eng- 
land. That section has enough and to 
spare of beggars and tramps; but they are 
chiefly from the lowest class of her foreign 
population, an element of which our 
Southern New England is happily almost 
free. The nearest approach to the clay- 
eaters and poor white trash of other sec- 
tions is seen in the gypsy life led by a few 
of the most vicious and degraded class dur- 
ing the warmer season. 

Of the religious denominations in East 
Tennessee the Baptists are the most numer- 
ous, if we include with them all who bap- 
tize by immersion. They arfe closely fol- 
lowed in numbers by the Methodists and at 
a greater distance by the Presbyterians. 
These two are divided here into the north- 
ernandsouthern wings. Among the Baptists 
are still numbered a few churches of the 
Bard Shell or, as they prefer to call them- 
selves, the Primitive Baptist«. Of late 
years their more progressive leaders, find- 
ing their young people attracted to other 
folds, have favored Sunday-schools and 
even revivals and the proclumation of a 
free Gospel, greatly to the sorrow of the 
Conservatives, who frowo upon all such en- 
croachments on the divine prerogatives. 
The writer heard a good old minister of 
this persuasion in one of the mountain 
settlements holding forth to the elect on the 
fixed and immutabledecrees. He enforced 
the doctrine by a history running down 
from Adam to Christ, and when ke had 
almost reached the end of the series he ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ But, brethren, I forgot Sam- 
son!” Accordingly, he returned to Samson 
and drew from the career of that muscular 
worthy astonishing evidences of eternal 
foreordivation. 

Asin the South generally, Liberal Chris- 
tianity is at a discount. The people view 
the “isms” with disfavor anf adhere to 
the Evangelical churches. Among these 
the Orthodox Friends have for many years 
had some strength in parts of this section 
and have lately established a Yearly Meet- 

ing, an outgrowth from the North Cxaroli- 
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are adding to their numbers by immigra- 
tion from the Northwest and are doing 
good work for the education of the white 
and the colored race. 

Impoverished by the war and remote 
from the great markets, East Tennessee 
suffers from a scarcity of the circulating 
medium and the prices of its own products 
are extremely low. In a large town, a few 
miles by rail from Knoxville, the quota- 
tions for the current month of all staple 
articles, except imported groceries, are less 
than one-half, some only one-third of those 
ruling in our Eastern cities. We bave 
heard East ‘Tennessee called the paradise 
of people with moderate fixed incomes. 
Indeed, it is surprising that more of this 
class are not attracted to its larger towns 
and cities, which are among the oldest set- 
tlements of the Southwest, with many ad- 
vantages and conveniences, uvited with 
cheap markets and low rents. Doubtless, 
the dread of social ostracism and of polit- 
ical disturbance deters many. All such 
fears may be dismissed. Had the accom- 
plished author of ‘“‘A Fool’s Errand” 
chosen his home between Virginia and 
Georgia, his book would never have been 
written. 

But our article has already exceeded its 
limits. The writer may possibly never revis- 
it East Tennessee and he has had no motive 
to assert too much for its attractions. His 
observation has not led him to believe it an 
inviting field for the investment of capital, 
though some have, doubtless, found it such; 
he has not claimed high fertility for its 
soil or exceptional culture for its people; 
yet, taking it all in all, when in fancy he 
returns there from visiting other sections of 
our broad and varied domain, he realizes 
that in all his wanderings he has 


“ Viewed not a realm more bounteous and fair, 
Nor breathed the spirit of a purer air,” 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 


BY MRS, AMELIA A. BARR. 








Comme down the old Shorelhead of Ar- 
broath, on Tuesday, the 23d of May, I was | 
met by a band of men and women, carrying 
flags and singing hymns. It wns a detach- 
ment of the Salvation Army. In Glasgow 
I had become familiar with these parades 
and had been astonished at the indifference 
or toleration with which they were re- 
garded. But the lieges of Arbronth were 
ofa different spirit, and the tumult and 
scorn became 8o great that I stepped inside 
a little shop for shelier. ‘The proprietor 
was standing in the door, a very dry rusk 
of a Scotchman, in a green duffle apron 
and a red Kilmarnock nightcap. 

‘‘The Salvation Army?” I said, interrog- 
atively. 

“*Ye are no far wrang.” 

** What, do you think of them?” 

“I’m thinking it is better for men to 
meddle wi’ the things 0’ God which they 
canna change than wi’ those o’ the gov- 
ernment, wi’ which they can wark a’ kinds 
o’ mischief and mischance. Thae Irish 
kirns now.” Then his face flushed angrily, 
and, fixing his eyes on a lad who was in the 
procession, he ejaculated: ‘If there isna 
my Jock wi’ thae loons! Certie ! the words 
are not to seek I'll gie him, when be wins 
hame again.” 

‘Then you do not approve the move- 
ment?” 

** What way would I do that?” 

‘‘Have you read or heard anything of 
Mr. Booth?” 

‘*Ow, ay, he’s just a parfect Goliath o’ 
conceit; but he’s no the man to hold the 
de’il, for a’ his talk.” 

“Is there a de’il to hold?” and I quite 
anticipated the look I got in reply. 
“You know, even some ministers now 
have given up the idea of a personal devil.” 

‘* Have they? Ay, weel, getting rid o’ the 
Wicked One basna got us rid o’ the 
wicked. Good e’en to you, ma’am. I'll be 
requiring to go ben.” 

Well, the tumult resulted in the arrest of 
the captain, lieutenant, and five privates of 
the Army and their subsequent rather 
triumphant release. Since then I have 
been continualiy coming in contact with 
companies, their sympathizers and oppo- 
nents; and this week, while idling away 
an bour in Love’s newspaper depot, in 
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War Ory that I asked how many were 
sold weekly in this city. 

“From sixteen to twenty quires, each 

quire containing about two hundred and 

forty papers,” was the reply. Then I lifted 

a pumber and looked at it. On the first 

page was the announcement of the purchase 

of the Eagle Tavern, Grecian Theater Dan- 

cing Rooms, etc., so long a notorious place 

of low revelry in the City Road, London, 

the Archbishop of Canterbury being among 

the first practical helpers in the matter, the 

Bishop of London, Ear! Cairns, and the ex- 

lord mayor giving their hearty sympathy. 

Yesterday, ata monster meeting in Alex- 
andra Palace, met to commemorate the 
17th anniversary of The Salvation Army, 4 
letter from the Queen was read to the 
20,000 persons assembled, in which Her 
Majesty expressed ‘‘ great satisfaction with 
the work of the Army.” 

Now, Mr. Booth may be ‘‘a parfect Goll- 
ath o’ conceit”; but be is, in a certain direc- 
tion, one of the remarkable men of our age. 
His ideas run in a narrow groove, but they 
are absolute ideas and his organizing and 
executive abilities are of the grandest and 
most positive kiod. Neither can any one 
impute to him a want of candor as to his 
plans or their carrying out. He says 
plainly that he intends to rule his army 
with military despotism, and to transmit 
that power to his son, on his death. Every 
one who gives any money to the movement 
givesit to Mr. Booth, personally, not to the 
association; and yet, on these singular 
terms, the highest names in England are 
found appended to checks of large amounts, 
asthe weekly subscription lists, published 
in The War Cry, evidence. 

In this way he controls a sum estimated 
by bimself at £59,000 yearly. Every 
building owned or rented isin his name, 
He controls with absolute authority 15.398 
evangelists and 645 paid officers. The 
officers, if married, get 27s. a week; if un- 
married, 228., and married officers are 
allowed a shilling extra for each child, 
Mr. Booth does not lean to the social phi- 
losopby of Malthus and Mr. Punch. He 
has himself ten children, all of whom have 
been educated with two sole aims—first, 
‘to do the Devil all the harm possible and 
in as many ways as possible ”; the other, to 
fit themselves for carrying on the campaign 
begun by their father. Two sons and two 


ranks; one of the other sixis preparing to 
carry the war into Japan; and a daughter is 
studying German, with the intention of 
marching on Berlin. 

A writer in The World calls General 
Booth the Cromwell of dissent; and, in re- 
gard to a simple grand earnestness of pur- 
pose, even Carlyle might have admitted the 
resemblance. But from his earliest youth 
the man’s life experiences have been tend- 
ing to some such work as that upon which 
he entered in his 87th year. When only 18 
he was a passionate little Chartist. At 15 
he was “‘converted” and he has been a 
preacher of some sort ever since. His real 
training for the work, however, was doubt- 
less during the years in which he was a 
Methodist minister, though it is hard to 
reconcile the fact of his service in the ranks 
of thé clergy with bis present hatred of all 
appertaining to the regular office of the 
priesthood; a hatred he pithily expresses 
in his ironical rendering of a certain text of 
Scripture: ‘‘ The last enemy that shall be 
destroyed is the parson.” 

People do not generally know that this 
immense religious organization, with an 
official gazette, whose subscription list 
amounts to 250,000 copies, has been all de- 
veloped from the ‘‘ East London Mission.” 
A good name is a good fortune and the 
name of *‘ Salvation” Army was like the 
word “ Teetotal”—a kind of inspiration. 
One day a secretary was drawing up a 
paper and wrote: ‘‘We are « Volunteer 
Army.” Mr. Booth, who was standing be- 
side him, moved by a sudden impulse, took 
the pen out of the secretary’s hand, crossed 
out the word ‘‘ Volunteer,” and wrote in its 
place ‘‘ Salvation.” In a moment he fore- 
sew all the splendid capabilities of the 
word. It fitted itself tothe work as prompt- 
ly as the stuttering out of the word “ Tee- 
total” inaugurated the grand successes of 
the temperance cause. 

Mr. Booth’s creed is the Methodist creed, 
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pon-necessity of sacraments and the pro- 
priety of women speaking in public meet- 
ing. Of course, in the latter point Mr, 
Booth and Paul are antagonistic; but Paul 
is believed to have been a bachelor and not 
competent to speak on a subject whose 
highth and depth he never comprehended. 

The necessity for such a relizious organ- 
ization has been the subject of warm clerical 
discussion, both in England and Scotland. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury defended it, 
op the ground “that it reached depths the 
Church could not reach.” This assertion 
was loudly demurred to and the Rev. 
Marshall Lang, of the Barony Church, 
Glasgow, preached a powerful sermon in 
defense of the Church. He declared that 
the Church could reach the lowest depths 
and that the Archbishop ought to have 
said ‘‘did not,” instead of ‘‘ could not.” 

Certainly, the noisy, mob-like parades, 
with their deafening clang of cymbals and 
drums, the shouting, jumping, dancing, and 
excitement are not calculated to enlist the 
sympathy of intelligent, thoughtful per. 
sons; but, then, it is vot such persons Mr. 
Booth aimsto reach. ‘I have been sent 
into the world to do the Lord’s gutter- 
work” is his own definition of his mission, 
and certaluly his method can appeal only 
to that class on the very lowest plane of 
humanity. 

On Saturday night, the 17th of June, I 
had been dining with an old friend living 
beyond Rutherglen Bridge, on the east side 
of the city, and, in coming home, my car- 
ringe hadto puss through that portion of 
the old town where Hamilton Street, High 
Street, the Saltmarket, and the Trongate 
pour their Saturday-nigh! crowd into the 
open place around the Old Cross, The rain 
was falling in a steady, dour, black down- 
pour, The crowd was swaying to and fro 
tothe sounds of drums and cornets, and 
above all I heard the shrill, continuous 
scream of a woman's voice 

I put down the window, and saw the 
woman, She was marching, with an open 
Bible in her hand, at the head of a noisy 
crowd, and reading or rather reciting verses 
from the Gospels. Her face showed death- 
ly white from under her black hood and 
cloak; her voice cut the yellow, dismal fog 
in sharp, screaming octaves; her whole ap 
pearance was that of one inspired or in 
save; and the rain poured down on the 
barefooted women, with ragged, kilted 
petticoats, and wretched little babies hang- 
ing over their shoulders, who followed her; 
and I shut the window and shut my eyes in 
a kind of horror. I had a feeling as if 
somewhere, centuries ago, 1 had seen such 
a nightmare of black houses and. black 
rain, and such a heaving, tossing flood of 
wretched humanity; and, somehow, it has 
since comforted me to think that, through 
the rush and tumult, the flerce, sorrowful 
langhter and drunken jibes, some poor, 
breaking heart may have heard and under 
stood that woman’s shrill intensity, as she 
called out: 

‘* Come unto me all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

GLASGOW, GCOTLARD, 





DENOMINATIONAL COMITY IN 
HOME MISSIONS. 





BY A WESTERN SUPERINTENDENT. 





No other question concerning our home 
work is more vital than this. It continues 
vital notwithstanding all that has been 
said in criticism by independent journals 
and in asseveraffons by the denominational 
organs. 

lt is not true, of course, that want of 
comity prevails everywhere. Most bome 
missionary work goes on unhindered, but 
the suspicion that all is not right hinders 
that zeal in giving to the Home work which 
it should legitimately have, 

As one on the field, I can testify that there 
is not the crowding that many suppose; 
but there is some reason to complain apd 
complaint should continue till a complete 
reformation is effected. But where lies the 
difficulty? Whoisto blame? Not the re 
ligious newspapers, certainly. They have 
spoken out clearly on the subject, though 
it must be confessed that some of the de- 
nominational papers, have strangely failed 
to appreciate the danger to home missionary 
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pames, are more decided in their opinions on 
this subject than we are likely to suppose. 
The best givers, the most constant givers 
who give and pray for our great home 
work, the mev who give largely and in- 
telligently, none of them for a moment 
favor sectarian zeal in planting churches 
where they are not needed. The support- 
ers of our missionary boards are, I am sure, 
more sensitive on this point than we are 
likely to think. The blame is not there, 
vor is the blame often with the people on 
the ground. 

Sometimes, indeed, a zenlous sectarian 
layman, or mose likely laywoman, will 
make Joud call for the establishment of a 
church in a place already well supplied, 
and a false Macedonian cry ig lifted up, 
which only sounds rediculous to those who 
know the facts. Much narrow prejudice 
still exists, no doubt, that needs to be 
frowned upon, not encouraged. Many 
still pursuade themselves that there is no 
pure Christianity outside there own church- 
There is yet a great lack of appreciation 
of others. But it is vot true that the blame 
for unseemly crowding of churches rests 
very largely with the people. Left to them- 
selves, they would learn charity, they would 
combine for church work. Mere sectarian 
zeal would be overborne by the pressing 
moral needs of the frontier. 


Nor, again, is the blame with the mission- 
ary boards, The secretaries and managers 
of our great missionary organizations. are 
certainly men who appreciate the situation 
in all its Jarger aspects. They. would not 
willingly be a party to breach of comity. 
They would not spend the money entrusted 
to them in supporting needless churches, 
when 80 many places are absolutely desti- 
tute of the preaching of the-Word. The 
immediate cause of complamt ds not with 
the chief management of onr boards. They 
may permit things which they ought not. 
They may be too easygoing, and thns be 
largely responsible; but, if any’ men are 
above narrow Zenl for a sect, these men cer- 
tainly should be. We think they are, 

But who, then, is to blame? No one ex- 
clusively, of course. Proximately, all of 
us; but, immediately, the under agents of 
the Church and fhe missionary. boards, 
the presiding elders, the state superintend- 
ents of missions, and the synodical mission- 
ories, As one of these, let me magnify my 
office, They are a very hard-working class 
of men. They are distinguished for zeal, 
for energy, for business capacity, and for 
devoted piety. They have large responsi- 
bilities. They preach among the destitute. 
They encourage the scattered deciples and 
organize the new enterprises. They are 
evangelists. They are missionary bishops. 
They must be ready for every kind of work; 
must build the churches and fill the pulpits 
with good men. If things go wrong, they 
are blamed. If the work is not a success 
in any town, they are held responsible. 
They are looked to, moreover, to push de- 
nominational interesise. No class of men 
are so indispevsable to the efficiency of 
home missionary. work ; but, from their posi- 
tion, questions of comity must largely be 
determined by them. 

Given a superintendent or synodical mis- 
sionary or presiding elder who can sec 
nothing but the glory of Methodism or 
the progress of Presbyterianism or of the 
Congregational polity, and what trouble he 
will make in a frontier town, where one or 
more churches are already planted, and 
trying to evangelize the people. There is 
« temptation for a superintendent to mag- 
nify his office, figure well in the papers or 
the reports at annual missionary gather- 
ings. 

Some men have had an almost national 
reputation as apostolic missionaries who 
have simply pushed supposed denomina- 
tional interests relentlessly. From afar the 
work seems glorious. A nearer view shows 
confusion and anything but tbe charity of 
the Gospel. 

I would not cast suspicion on a class of 
men so indispensable and so useful. No 
one who has not tried it can understand the 
perplexities that arise. Mistakes: must 
sometimes be made. I would urge three 
points: 

1. Let the men selected for such positions 
be men who shall put the cause of Christ 
before the cause of the denomination; 
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in the light of eternity, rather than in the 
light of annual conventions. 

2. Let the constituency of our home work 
and the secretaries of our missionary boards 
demand of their field agents a practice of 
the principles of comity. Let them be 
be looked after. Let them be judged by 
the quality of their work, as well as the 
quantity. Expect them tp be loyal to 
Christ and in no case hinderers of others. 

8. Let missionary superintendents, by 
‘whatever name called, on the same field, 
have a perfect mutual understanding that 
they will push the’ work, but fn no case 
pushesch other. It is in vain for denomin- 
ational bodies to plan for comity if the field 
agents cannot or will not work the plan. 
Iam glad to say that I know of at least one 
superivtendent avd one synodical mission- 
ary who have this perfect understanding, 
and that, as a consequence, the work goes 
forward with much comfort to all and with 
the evident blessing of the Master. 





“WHO IS ON THE LORD'S SIDE?” 


BY THE REV. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 





Ir was an urgent call 4,000 years 
ago; for Israel, God’s peculfar people, the 
right hand of his power, were bowing down 
to the molten calf, and Jehovah was dis- 
honored in the presence of his enemies, 
dishonored by bis chosen friends. And the 
call “ Who is on the Lord’s side? ” comes 
to-day from a mightier than Moses, even 
from him who cometh from Edon with 
dyed garments, from Bozrah, from him who 
ever liveth, intercediog for his peculiar peo- 
ple, that through them he may see of the 
travail of his soul in a world redeemed and 
be satisfied. From Jehovah Jesus eomes 
the call to his own Church: ‘‘ Who is.on the 
Lord’s side?” Why does he call thus? Be- 
cause the separating line between the 
Church and the, world is growing dim; be- 
cause Christians. are losing the badge of 
their high calling; because the world is con- 
trolling the Oburch, instead of the Church | 
conquering. the world; because there-nre 4 
idols ia the camp—idols of earthly wealth, 
idols of vanity, idols of lust and sinful de- 
sire—and Christians are bowing down be- 
fore them, and are laying time, talent, 
energy, aud too often their religious 
faith upon these altars of the world. 
And there is another reason for the urg- 
ency of this call, ‘‘ Who ison the Lord's 
side?” and that is, God cannot work except 
through a consecrated and boly Church, ns 
we read in II Cor. vi, 16—18: ‘‘ And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with 
idols? For ye are the temple of the living 
God, as God hath said, I will dwell in 
them and watk in them. And I will be 
their God and they shall be my people. 
Wherefore come out from among them, and 
be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
ths unclean thing, and I will receive you 
and will be a father unto you, and ye sball 
be my sons and daughters, saith the Lord 
Almighty.” And what says the history of 
the Church? Achan in the camp of Israel, 
and Israel is defeated by the enémy. The 
ark of the Lord captured by the Philistines, 
and Israel is in bondage twenty years to the 
Philistines,. The disciples at the foot of the 
Mount of Transfiguration, vainly trying in 
theirown strength to cast tle devil out of 
the suffering boy. These are but a few of 
the testimonies of history to the solemn 
truth that God will not biess the Christian 
or the Chureh that are not wholly conse- 
crated to him, that seek to worship and 
serve two masters.- 

We hear much in the present day of the 
wickedness of the times, of the power of 
iviquity, of the strongholds of sin; and, 
when we look from this terrible picture of 
human guilt to the comparatively small 
membership of the Christian Church, there 
seems to be such a disparity as to numbers 
and power between the two opposing hosts 
that we sigh in despair and_ almost wonder 
whether, after all, Satan is not too much for 
Jehovah. But the dark outlook to-day is 
not the power of Hell and sin, but the 
weakness of the Church, its feeble faith, its 
lukewarm love, its insincere prayers, its 
lifeless service, all of which are the fruits 
of worldliness and selfishness and idolatry. 
Why, my dear reader, how will you solve 
this. problem, that the Church has 
been praying for ages ‘‘O Lord, come 
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qtickly. Make the kingdomsof this world 
the kingdoms of our Saviour Immanuel,” 
and yet the prayer is not answered and 
Satan, mighty and bold as ever, laughs at 
the prothises of God? Now, what is the 
difficulty? Is the Church réady, but God 
not ready? Is the Church pleading, and is 
God refusing? Why, such a theory is 
opposed ta the explicit words of the Bible: 
**I would not that any perish,” ‘‘ Ask of 
me, and I’ will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession.” No, nol 
God is ready and waiting to be gracious, 
but the Church is not readyand is holding 
back salvation’s chariot-wheels; for God 
has, in his mysterious wisdom, conditioned 
this mighty work upon the faith and holi- 
ness of his Church. When the Church 
stands with clean hands, clothed in right- 
eousness, on the Lord’s side, that very hour 
the promise will be fulfilled; that is to say, 
we may have the Millennium whenever we 
bring all the tithes in and open the mouth 
wide enough to receive the blessing. Ooly 
the tribe of Levi against the more than two 
millions of Israel; but three thousand men 
men fel before them, for they were on the 
Lord’s side. Only three hundred with 
Gideon, and their only weapons -empty 
pitchers with lamps; but the mighty hosts 
of Midian and Amalek were scattered io a 
night, for Gideon was on the Lord's side. 
Only three young men standing opposed to 
al) the Empire of Persia and the doors of 
the fiery furnace wide open; but in a single 
day the king and the nation acknowledged 
Jehovah to be the true God, for those three 
young men were on the Lord’s side. Only 
a Daniel praying, with bis windows open 
toward Jerusalem, and he the only praying 
believer in all the kingdom; but God shut 
the lions’ mouths and converted the king, 
because Daniel was on the Lord’s side. 
Only two bleeding confessors for Christ, 
with their feet fast in the stock—a picture, 
surely, of utter helplessness ; but their songs 
of praise shook the prison-house of Philippi 
and brought the hard-hearted jailor trem- 
Diing to the cross, for Paul and Silas were 


‘On the Lord’s side. Only an humble monk, 


lifting his voice against’ an ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, which had for ages ruled almost 
the world; but that voice set millions free 
and it is sounding to-day far and wide 
throughout the world. Luther was on the 
Lord’s side. Only a Scottish preacher, 
opposing single-handed the sensuality and 
infidelity of a beautiful but cerrupt queen; 
but he was on the Lord’s side, and, there- 
fore, that queen confessed: “‘I fear John 
Knox’s prayers more than an army of ten 
thousand men.” Only a Moody, unedu- 
cated in the wisdom of the schools, enter- 
ing the mightiest city of the world, with a 
Bible in one hand and the voice of prayer 
in the other; but he shakes that city from 
one end of it to the other, tens of thou- 
sands come flocking to the cross-standard, 
and the world cry: ‘‘ London is gone mad!” 
But no! Moody is on the Lord’s side and 
God is only fulfilling his promise: “‘ One 
shall chase a thousand, and two shall put 
ten thousand to flight.” 

Who is on the Lord’s side? Down with 
the idols, believer in Christ. Away with 
selfishness and worldliness in this day of 
the Right Hand of our God. 

Cicaco, In. 





A JUNE DAY IN JERUSALEM 


DURING THE LAST DECADE ‘BEFORE 
CHRIST.* , 


BY PROFESSOR FRANZ DELITZSCH. 








(TRANSLATED BY Rev. P. C. Cror.] 


Is a certain year of the last decade before our 
present era (whether 9 B.C. or later we are 
uncertain) all Palestine and Syria were waiting 
fcr the conclusion of a terrible drama. Mari- 
amne, the most beloved and oldest of Herod’s 
wives, descended from the royal house of the 
Maccabees, had already falien a victim to his 
sullen suspicion. Now, theintrigue made him 
prevalently suspect his two sons by this mur- 
dered one, Alexander and Aristobulus, who 
were the pride and joy of the people, as plotting 
against bis life. He succeeded by intimidation 
to have a tribunal {vn Berytos condemn them to 


* This is a chapter from Prof. Franz Delitzsch’s 
“Jewish Artisan Life in the Time of Jesus,” a very 
interesting little monograph. He acknowledges as 
references in ite compilation Josephus, the Talmud, 
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death, unseen ahd Without trial. The entire 
world was quéstioving whether it were possible 
that a father could cause Bis own sos 
and withal two such noble and, without 
doubt, innocent sons, to be executed. Into 
the midst of this period of anxious suspense 
let us transpose ourstlves, and unroll the 
picture of a day of the thet Jerusalem. 

It isa work day in the month of Sivan, ¢or- 
tesponding to our June. The starlight of the 
éloudless heaven begins gradually to fade into 
early GaWn. The two divisions of Tewple 
guards, provided with torches, had met in the 
cell where the-high-priestly mesl-offering was 
baked, and they reciprocally cheered each 
other tbat all was in order and in readiness. 
The priests, who could spend the preceding 
night in sleep, arose, bathed, and clad them- 
selves in their official robes. In the square 
cell, whose one-balf constituted the office of 
the Sanhedrim, the duties of the breaking day 
were being decided by lot. The brazen wash- 
basin, which @aring the night had stood in 
water, was drawn up, and the priests washed 
hands and feet therein., Now pealed forth the 
first ringing of morning-bells, for the city lying 
beneath. The priests sound a flourish on their 
trumpets, whose sbrill sounds, especially in 
this morning quiet, could be recognized far in 
the Upper and Lower, the Old and New City. 

At the command of the chief of doorkeepers, 
the Levites now throw open all the gates of the 
Temple. The preparations for the morning 
service begin whose center is the daily lamb- 
offering. The altar of burnt-offering is being 
cleansed ; the layers of wood upon the accumu- 
lated glowing coals gradually extinguish ; the 
musicians go for their instraments and take 
them from their cases; the watchmen are re- 
lieved; and the Levites and priests, who 
were on duty the day before, sre dis- 
missed. All this occurs by torcblight. In 
the meantime, however, the chronological 
chieftain notices the break of day. A few 
priests, at his request, scale the pinnacle of 
the Temple. When the eastern sky was lit 
up so that they could discern Hebron, situated 
among the hills southeast from Jerusalem, 
they call out from above “* Burkdi ad Che- 
bron”? (it is light as far as Hebron); and imme- 
diately the call resounds: ‘‘ Priests, hither to 
your work! Levites, hither to your desk! 
Israelites, hither to your place!’? The last 
call concerned the weekly alternating repre- 
sentatives of the common people, who assisted 
in the sacrifices and also spent the night in tne 
Temple. In thé meantime th city and all 
around also becomes alive. Within the An- 
tonian fortress military signals reeound. Un- 
der the cedars of Mt. Olivet the stalls of Beth- 
Hint open. In the Temple street, leading 
from the Citadel-palace by the western wall 
of the Temple-bill, we see the traders in 
cattle and money-changers hasten toward 
the Temple-bazar in. the Gentile-court in ad- 
vance of those resorting tothe Temple. But 
such, also, as are interested in the morning 
service repair from the Upper City, through 
the Xystus gate from the New City, through 
the market gate and by other ways, to the 
ascent of the Temple-hill. Especially crowded 
ig the bridge uniting the Xystus terrace with 
the Temple district. Here and there one is 
standing and looking at the grand theater 
edifice to the left, or toward the Tyropeon or 
cheese-making valley on the opposite side, in 
order to breathe country, instead of city air, 
which blows thence from the dairy farms 
below. . 

But not all go up to the Temple to perform 
their morning devotions. Jerusalem has, 
indeed, hundreds of synagogues. Both these 
more refined lords here, who are Greekaclad 
and speak Greek with each other, attend 
the synagogue of the Alexandrians. That 
respectable citizen there, who carries the 
prayer mantle and the éfillix within under 
his arm, attends the synagogue of the copper- 
smiths, where be bas his rented place; while 
yonder lady, with ber hair toupeed by the 
hair-dregser, and her bouquet of roses, is not 
willing to conceal her expensive morning 
toilet behind the ladies’ railing of a synagogue, 
but advances with tripping steps up the 
Temple-bill, to show berself in the women’s 
court. The pilgrims scatter io various direc- 
tions. Most wear meditative countenances, and 
wherever two go together and converse it does 
not happen but that they look shyly about. A 
worthy aged man, with long beard and two 
white locks in front, mutters by himself as he 
passes the Mortar Place before the theater: 
“I thank Thee my God and God of my fathers, 
that Thou bast given me my portion among 
those who tarry in schools and synagogues 
and not among those who delight in 
theater and circus.” His wife, who wes by 
his side, or, rather one step to the rear, says, in 
low tones, ‘‘ Amen,” and tearfully looks to 
the left, toward the tower of Mariamne, while 
she whispers: ‘Thou hast overcome; it is 
well thou dost uo longer live, © noble 
Mariamne !”” 

Meaowhile, the sum arose and the proper 









morning prayer-hour had eome, in which the / 
act of offering was simultaneously takins 


place ip the Temple. Yonder Pharisee, whom 
the time of prayer overtakes in the street, 
tmmediately checks his speed and lays the 
&fillin with very great covering about his arm 
and head. TLe workman, who fs found on the 
tree, delays picking and attends to bis morn- 
tng devotion in the temple of Nature, among 
the branches. Everywhere prayer is being 
offered. Within the Palace of Herod alone 
there is universal quiet. The tyrant fs still 
asleep and bis courtiers go on tip-toe. 
The people pray, and wherever they 
pray they unite with their audible prayers 
the inaudible petition for deliveranee from 
this tyrant, and intercession for Aristo- 
bulas and Alexander, the noble sons by Herod 
of the Maccabean princess, the magnanimous 
Mariamne, who was murdered by her husband, 
their father, who now also had falsely accused, 
imprisoned, and suspended these between life 
and death. Nevertheless, even the govern- 
ment of a Herod fs not so abandoned as not to 
have for its own a host of birelings and parti- 
sans and parasites and armed citizens, such as 
the royal baker, the royal’ perfumer, and so 
forth. a 

After the morning service, and even already 
before it is closed in Temple and synagogue, 
there developes the most stirring and 
checkered life in the great market of the lower 
New City. Let no one suppose, however, that 
this market was merely a four-cornered place, 
containing the town hall (the town hall of Je- 
rusalem stood on the Xystus terrace). The 
lower market was such a long and wide street 
as we in our German cities would call the Long 
Row or Broadway. On either side shops and 
booths and stalls are strung together in a row 
Here there may be had fancy batches of. 
Ephriamie wheat, for which hucksters higgle, 
who hope to sell it advantageously in remoter 
districts of the city; fig-cakes and raisin- 
cakes, which a poor little girl yonder eyes 
longingly, who wears only wooden pegs, in- 
stead of ear-rings, in her ears; all manner of 
fish from the Sea of Tiberias, which engage 
the curiosity of yonder pupils, who are on 
their way to the high school established by 
Simeon Ben Shetach; ornaments and all 
manner of room-decoratious ; yea, even false 
teeth, with gold or silver wire for fastening. 
Here one proclaims his grape-syrup ; there an- 
other recommends his Egyptian lentil as of 
the best quality; a third one offers cumin for 
sale and turns the pepper-mill. Wherever 
the espace before houses is unoccupied 
there mechanics, the nature of whose work 
permits, have set up their shops in the streets 
and are so busily engaged that they do not 
even look up, though a Hillel or some other 
scribe should pass by, Here a shoemaker nails 
the upper leather upon the sandal-sole ; there 
a tailor examines an elegant prayer mantle, 
with beautiful fringes; and there a gunsmith 
bammers away at the hilt of a sword of Syrian 
from, In the less frequented and more shady 
side streets, as the butchers’ and wool-carders’ 
street, there occurs more frequently the re- 
moval of mechanical workshops into the 
streets—even flax is here broken in the street. 
The market is constantly getting livelier. 
From every gateway the buyer and seller and 
the curious stream in. In the corners above 
and below the Market-gate, where the streets 
from the North-gate and the Women-tower- 
gate disembogue, stand the day laborers. One 
is hired to fetch flax from the maceration; but 
his master informs him that he will have 
naught but bread and peas toeat. There at 
the Market-gate (hence, in the very midst of 
the city territory) the cunning brotherhood of 
mule-drivers keep themselves, one of whom 
has the luck of being chosen to transport to 
Bethany a bedstead and other house-furni- 
ture, besides the indispensable flutes for a 
forthcoming wedding. Here is a coil of men, 
through which searcely any one can break 
without hearing abusive comment. An earnest, 
studious man, of passive appearance, hastens 
by. “ This gentleman,” says one of the mule- 
drivers, ‘‘ must surely have hada bad dream. 
I-wonder to which of the twenty-four inter- 
pretérs be is going.”” A cupper forces his way 
through. | ‘“‘Good-morning, Mr. Sargeon !”’ 
one yells after him. ‘‘ How is the business ?’’ 
“A hundred cuppings for one Sus [two cents].”’ 
A fat scribe, with shining face, pushes an old 
woman, who stands in the way, rather radely 
to one side. “Oldfellow! old fellow!" she 
scornfully shouts, “how your face shines! 
Either you must be a wine-bibber, or a pawn- 
broker, or a swine-breeder !’’ 

Passing the market-gate and going diagonal- 
ly through the Lower City,we arrive, by way of 
the gate of the Maccabean wall, which incloses 
the latter, tnto the open space near the tomb 
ofthe high priest, John, and, thence turning 
southward through the gate Genuath, we 
arrive at the upper market, between the old 
citadel of the Maccabean kings and the palace 
of Herod, which in grandeur excels even the 
Temple itself. Here also is motley activity; 
but not to be compared with the gay human 
bustle of the great‘lower market. It is more 
quiet and gentle. Here ts theseat of mechanics, 
by King Herod preferred, of the Polytechnic 
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City.* The products of the works of art, of 
horticulture, ete., etc, do here predominate. 
Therea goldsmith hasa terpole—i.e.,a vine 
finished in embossed work—and by his side a 
potter displays his domestic and ornamental 
goods, made of light and dark earth. Here are 
offered for sale the most precious figs of Jeru- 
dalem, from the rose-garden that is fertilized 
with blood running down from tbe sacrifices. 
Yonder old man, altogether clad in white, with 
shoes on his feet which a beggar would not 
pick up, if found in the street, isan Essene. 
He looks spyingly around, whether he may not 
discover some one who can tell him the way to 
the house of the chief of his order. Already 
the heat of the day is quite perceptible, since 
the fresh morning breeze blowing thenee from 
the Mediterranean has subsided and the great 
cistern in the center of the Market is besieged 
by old and young. Attimes the crowd sepa- 
rates shyly, to give place to a royal groom, 
Those inclined to buy, step back, in order to 
give precedence to an approaching royal 
eunuch; but a young Galilean, who had 
spread a four-cornered cloth upon the 
ground, and upon it a large amphora 
of Lebanon oil, beside which was placed 
a gigantic watermelon as beit, shouts 
insolently and gayly into this, by fear 
and flattery, suppressed affair. ‘‘ Where do 
you come from ?’’ a thin-bearded, trembling 
little man asks him; to whom the former 
metes out of bis oil into an earthen egg, which 
serves as his d:y measure, ‘I come from the 
city,’’ be rejoins, ‘* which, like a free bird, lies 
upon the hill.”” He has reference to Sepphoris. 
When he discovers among the passers-by a 
man witb red and blue threads drawn through 
his one ear-lap and green and pale yellow 
through the other (be is a dyer, who in this 
manner advertises his calling), he laughs aloud 
at this peculiar self-commendation, up and 
accosts the stranger: ‘Mr. Tobia, could you 
also dye red [adom] into white?’ It was an 
allusion tothe Edomite Herod. A Herodian 
police-spy hastens toward the market guard- 
house, and, as two soldiers demand the youth 
to follow them, be resists with such Herculean 
strength that they cannot move him from the 
spot. Acrowd begins to gather, the soldiers 
are afraid for themgelven, on account of this 
tumultin close proximity to the palace; and, 
while one is tussling with him, the other 
pierces him with asword. With the words: 
‘He shall visit thine iniquity,O daughter of 
Edom, and uncover thy sins!’’ he tumbles 
over, and his blood mixes with the Lebanan 
oil of his spilt and broken jug. 


Outbreaks of indignation against the barbar- 
ousness of the soldiers and against the base- 


cerning the so disgracefully enslaved freedom, 
outbreaks of pain at the maliciously spilled 
blood of this young martyr of liberty fill the 
air; but, asif by some all-known and magical 
signal, the confused noise is instantly changed 
into a deep quiet, as from lip to lip the rumor 
spreads of a certain man’s approach, who just 
now passes the Gennath-gate, and, with easy, 
scarcely perceptible steps, casting everywhere 
keen, watchfal glances, with a neat little box 
under bis arm, walks across the market-place. 
His dress is more Alexandrian than Jerusalem- 
ie; his bair black, bat spparently dyed; 


his fingers are covered with flashing 
rings. As he passes the desk of a 
clerk, who has ¢efillin and all manner 


of parchments containing charms against 
evil spirits for sale, he casts a look upon these, 
and exclaims: “‘Hey! hey! You rival Dio- 
phant.” (This was the name of the calli- 
grapher who had forged a writing on Alexan- 
der, the now imprisoned son of Herod and 
Mariamne, to the commander of the fortress 
Alexandriov, in which the former challenges 
the latter to receive him after he had removed 
his father aud to deliver the artillery of the 
fortress.) “‘ You honor me too highly, sir,” 
replied the old man, somewhat exasperated at 
this comparison. The dreaded man steers dt- 
rectly for the thickest mob. This) disperses, 
and the bloody corpse of the young Galilean 
becomes visible. Without being affected by 
the scene, he calls out, in an offensively shriek- 
ing voice: ** Friends, you prove the proverb: 
Where the ox has fallen there the butchers 
abound.”’ 

This man was the court barber, Tryphon, 
who, to-day, hoped to soar much higher 
than formerly in the favor of Herod, by 
means of a masterpiece of cunning. An 
old, honest soldier of the king, Teron by 
name, bad so taken to heart the fate 
of the Princess Alexander and Aristobulus 
that it made him quite crazy. He walked 
about and yelled concerning the down-trodden 
right and the dominating lle. Finally, he 
poured out the superfluity of his indignation 
before Herod himself, and gave him the names 
of the many in the army who held similar 
views. The consequences could be foreseen. 
He now, with bis son, who stood by Prince 
Alexander, set bebind the lock and bar of the 
Antonian Citade}. Both of these, thought Try- 
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ness of the betrayer, outbreaks of despair con- - 


phon, one can neither harm nor help ; hence it 
fs, doubtless, permissible to let their misfor 
tune, which they incurred through their own 
rashness, become subservient to my benefit. 
With this thought, he entered the portal of the 
Palace, in order to ascend the grand marble 
staircase to the lofty platform of the royal 
citadel, where now between 10 and 11 o'clock, 
or as one then said (counting the bours from 
sunrise) between 5 and 6 o’clock, he hoped to 
find the king awake. For yesterday evening 
there was celetrated, in one of the great din- 
ing-halls of the citadel, a feast consisting of 
one hundred cexrses in honor of Nicholaus of 
Damascus, where they caroused far into the 
night and drank toasts to the death of all the 
enemies of the king. 

The sun of Sivan now burns more intensely 
still. Thethrongipg populace on either side 
disperses. We’ also are thirsty and somewhat 
hungry. What will we drink? Median or 
Babylonian beer, or Egyptian lemonade, or 
home-made cider? But why ask long for an 
ushpiea (host) who pours out the one or the 
other? In the Wool-carders Street (shik shel 
zammdrin) we saw large jugs standing toward 
the sun in front of a house. These contain 
wine which the sun shall cause to ferment. 
Let us step in and ask if we may have a mess 
of locust, whether fried in flour or honey, or 
even only pickled, in order that, by eating, we 
may also extend our knowledge of countries. 
But how crowded it is bere and how savagely 
things are conducted. Before the host grants 
our request a coppersmith, whom we know 
by his leathern apron, holds his wine-bow] under 
our nose and shoutsatus: ‘‘ You fools! To eat 
without drinking means to consume one’s own 
blood!” A soldier steps up, and while he is 
saying ‘‘These gentlemen appear learned,” 
be joins the coppersmith and yells so that our 
ears tingle: “ Chamrdé wechaya lfm rabbanan 
wethalmidehon —i. ¢., ‘‘ this glass to the well- 
being of these gentlemen and their pupils !’” 
**O you chamér (ass)’’ shouts a third. ‘‘ What 
do you know of the learned? Where the sword 
is there is no book, the people say.”» Two 
more quiet ones, who are playing nerdshir, or 
as we say tick-tack, in a corner, offer us room 
beside themselves. The noise in the sooty 
hollow is constantly becoming more frantic. 
One can soon discover that the despotic gov- 
ernment has divided siso even this lower strate 
of humanity into Herodians and those zealous 
for liberty. ‘‘ How about Aleph and Aleph?”’ 
asks one, and has reference to Alexander and 
Aristobulas. “ Dog’s-head,” etys bis nelgh- 
bor, at the same time sliding bis hand into his 
face, “silence is the best spicery.’” ‘‘ Who 
was that youth at the upper market ?’’ another 
asks. ‘* Afra lefuma de Iyobd”’ (Dust into Job’s 
mouth—4, ¢. shut up your foul mouth) imperl- 
ously replies a tanner. ‘‘ What, you stinking 
bog-plant,” he rejoins, “will you tie my 
tongue?” Just continue to insult,” says the 
‘chief tanner. ‘‘ A myrtle remainsa myrtle also 
among briars.”” Thus one does not venture a 
free expression to come into vogue, for the 
very walls have ears. But when a declared 
Herodian sneezes like a crocodile, so that his 
neighbor removes his cup, in order that the 
wine be not diluted with mucus, the entire un- 
principled brotherhood shouts: “Jas! jas!’ 
(Good ! good !) 

The sun has in the meantime reached the 
zenith. The white marble of the palaces daz- 
zlingly reflects the noon sunbeams, The Temple 
overhangs the city like an ocean of light. A jook 
upward, whether toward the Temple or the 
Fortress Antonia, or toward the City of David 
with its three towers of the Herodian roya 
citadel, becomes insufferable. The streets are 
quite deserted and here the stillness is broken 
only by one selling water; there by one pro- 
claiming Edomitic vinegar—i. ¢., wine changed 
into acidity by the laying in of barley. Work- 
men and mule-drivers lie in the shade and dip 
their bread in a sort of cold mifik-soup, called 
Babylonian Buthach, There, in the dyery, 
things go on a littie more gently. Associates 
est a soup of cut onions and roasted meat, and, 
qu sddition, sip sumau—i, ¢., water mixed with 
bran. On the table of the goldsmith, however, 
there isa large wine-jug and a vessel, in which 
a fine Egyptian palm leaf twist is applied for 
filtering the wine, and all around it juicy fruite, 
to serve their course as a dessert. 

The day is sultry, but still more sultry is the 
state of the feelings; for throughout the city 
the rumor has spread that King Herod has 
again been seized by an attack of rage and 
sworn death against bundreds. Here and there 
you hear it said how the court barber, Trypbon, 
was seen to be led across the castle-yard by 
four soldiers. ‘Yes,’ says another, “I at- 
tended the second prayer hour in the upper 
part of the Temple, and while I was returning 
and came out of the Temple atreet to the Cita- 
del place I saw how the tron gate was locked, 
aud Tryphon, with bowed bead, driven before 
the soldiers over the bridge of the Antonian. 
ravine toward the castle gate.’’ It was cor- 
rect; this minion of Herod to-day hoped ta. 
rise still higber in his favor by revealing a cer- 








tain secret. He bad shaved the king and then 
tone out ; but for s long while he continued, 
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walking, in conflict with himself, up and down 
the walks, in which the open space of the palace 
was laid out. Finally he came toa decision, pre- 
sented bimself once more before the king, aud 
told bim that Teron, who already sat imprisoned 
because of his zeal for Alexander and Aristo- 
bulus, oft sought to persuade him that he 
should sometime cut the king’s throat with 
the razor, and that he promised him Alex- 
ander’s favor and munificent gifts as a re- 
ward. “I thank you for your candor,” an- 
awered the king, who regarded everything 
terrible as true, even, also, what no one had 
spoken of and especially what was told him, 
and all the more this respecting bis, 
by himself, grievously caluminated sons. 
After be bad, however, sunk into a long, 
gloomy brooding, he started up and 
shrieked, more like a beast than a man, 80 
that Tryphon trembled in every limb. *‘ Hence, 
he bas often sought to persuade you, and to- 
day, for the first time, it occurred to you to 
inform me of it? So long bave you lent your 
ear to this dog and helped him to 
spin treason? And, surely, the reward 
of this bleeding, which you intended 
for me, was too small for you?’ Tryphon 
wanted to speak; but the king opened the door 
and shouted: ‘‘Take him and quarter him in 
Antonia, Tell the keeper there that he is an 
accomplice of ‘Teron and his followers!” 
Thus Tryphoo now sat in prison, and, while the 
mechanics of Jerusalem granted themselves a 
few hours of rest during the uoonday heat, the 
torturers and magistrates, who recorded the 
evidence of the tortured, are working in An- 
tonla. 

We cannot expect sympathy in Jerusalem for 
Tryphon, whose informings had already made 
many families wiserable ; but, should we enter 
the houses, we would everywhere hear utter- 
ances of timid, sympathetic conce:n for both 
the sons of Mariamne, expressed more timor- 
ously in part (since mutual mistrust was ruling 
the most trustful family-circles), in part more 
fearlessly. 

It is now about So’clock in the after- 
noon. A crowd of people, especially of 
young folks, come running from the direction 
of the North-gate, and a crowd of others run in 
an opposite direction toward that place. Frow 
within the houses the question comes: What is 
goingon? A Biccurim-train, the answer comes, 
is halting before the North-gate. Biccurim is 
the name of the first-fruits of the products of 
agriculture, which must be consecrated to God 
and brought tothe Temple. The country was 
divided into twenty-four districts. At an ap- 
pointed time those who where to bring the 
first-fruite to Jerusalem met in the capital of 
the district, where they spent the night in the 
atreet, without alighting, iu order to be instant- 
ly prepared when the cry of the district pre- 
fect sounded: “ Arise, let us go up to Zion, 
to the house of the Lord our God!’’ Such a 
Biccurim-train was now halting before 
the North-gate, in order thence to annouuce 
their arrival in the Temple, and mean- 
while to get the first-fruits in order 
and flay the nicest fruits wreath-like 
about the others. Already those delegated 
in the Temple go to meet them. These 
are the representatives of the priests and 
Levites on duty, and the treasurers of the 
savctuary; and already ove hears inthe dis 
tance the glad notes of the flute. A sweeter 
penetration of eounds than pervades Jerusa- 
lem to-day were impossible. The Israelitish 
national feeling, suppressed by tyraunie gov- 
ernment, rises at the spectacle, and we sym- 
pathize with it, for it chimes in more with the 
mind of the people than the stage perform- 
ances and the Greek music of the theater, 
than the gladiatorial plays and the animal 
fights of the amphitheater with which Herod 
bad presented Jerusalem. Those living near 
carry in their partly golden and silver, partly 
willow-twisted baskets fresh figs, and, al- 
though it is now only the end of June, also 
fresh grapes already. Thuse from remoter 
parts bring dried figs and other fruits, and 
from their baskets are suspended doves, with 
wings tied, intended for burnt offerings. An 
ox, which is to become the common thank- 
offering for all, constitutes the head of the 
procession. His horns are covered with gold 
and on his head he wears a garland of olive 
leaves. Itisa long train, entering Jerusalem 
amid the sound of flutes. Even the ‘Temple 
deputation itself, which is formally to reeeive 
the numerous strangers, is on this account 
numerous. The curious question whence 
they came is also already answered. They come 
from Sebaste, from old Samaria. Whenever 
the train passes mechanics, who labor in front 
of the houses or are seated upon the house- 
floor, these respectfully arise and salute them: 
** Achenu anshe Sebasti bathem leshalom [ (“ Dear 
brethren, men of Sebaste, you are welcome |”) 

After they had arrived at the Temple-hill, 
amid sounds of the flute, each ove takes 
his basket upon bis shoulder. Having 
thus arrived in the men’s court, the Levites, 
accompanied by wusic, strike up the Psalm: “ [ 
will exto] thee, O Lord; for thou hast lifted 





meup and bast not made my foes to rejoice 
over me.”” The doves hanging at the baskets 
are taken for burnt-offerings, and whatever 
else they bring they give to the priests, and 
while they make this delivery they utter the 
confession recorded in Deuteronomy* for the 
use of those delivering the first-fruits. All 
this happens to-day at the time of the vesper 
service. A large concourse of men, women, 
and children has streamed after them into the 
Tewple and crowd them during their delivery. 
Relatives and friends receive their kin; for the 
rest hospitality is contending. 

As these men now sit here and there in the 
houses of their Jerusalemic hosts or recline on 
cushions, the question is nowhere omitted: 
“ Know ye nothing of the sons of Mariamue?” 
One says: ‘* They are still imprisoned in the Si 
donian village of Platana.” “No,” says 
another ; ‘‘ they sitin afar moresecure prison. 
They were transported from Platana to Tyre; 
but, you men of Jerusalem, tell us what the 
king intends to do with them.” “ He will kill 
them,” says the master of the house, “and 
then build two towers to their memory!” 
“ He never loved them,” says the mistress of 
the house; “forhe hates every one that is 
better than himself. I used occasionally to 
see him go with thetwo princes. They tow- 
ered bead and shoulders above him ; but how 
they stooped in order not to appear taller 
than he!” A rabbi, who was Invited to share 
the bospitalitics, thought, as a pupil of Hillel, 
who stood in great favor with Herod, he must 
espouse the cause of the king. “ Fie!’ they 
cried out against bim. ‘“* Have you turned God’s 
craftsman [f.¢., are you employed in God’s 
Word]? Then assume also his dress fi. ¢., then 
practice love also]."" And, as one further re- 
lated, not without bitterness, what a mustach- 
jos-day Tryphbon to-day had (so barbers 
called luckless days, which brought but 
a meager income), aud how the honest 
Teron and bis son were calumniated by 
Tryphon, until they were cruelly tortured 
into a false self-accusation, and that an- 
other gigantic execution of hundreds was 
surely impending for one of the next coming 
days, the countryman from Thirza exclaimed: 
“How glad I will be when I ain, aguin out of 
the Holy City, this cut-throat place!” But 
when he returns to bis home what sad intelli- 
gence will meet bim there. Alexander and 
Aristobulus were, in the meantime, dragged 
back from Tyre to Sebaste and were strangled 
there. Andin Jerusalem the following days 
wére dripping with blood. The work of the 
datly street-sweeping was horrible. The king 
had it announced to the people gathered in the 
theater that his gencrals and Trypbon were 
bigh traitors. The rabble of Jerusalem be- 
haved Itself, in its unbounded rage against the 
most hated captains, like a bloodthirsty beast. 
[bree hundred were killed. Most were slain 
with clubs and stones. Teron also fell. 

Here in the quiet of the closet, and there in 
the corner of a synagogue, or in the darkness 
of some remote, arched vault, prayer was of- 
fered that the Messiah of God might soon ap- 
pear, to put anend to these bloodthirsty tyr- 
annical doings and this worldly revel and riot. 
Yes, that atmosphere was in need of @ gen- 
uine purification, since it was stifled with the 
odors of sensuality, and the blood-fume of the 
slaughtered sacrifices of unrighteous justice, 
and the smoke and fatty vapora and fumiga- 
tions of animal and meat-offerings. And this 
purification is near at hand. When, after the 
lapse of some thirty years, Jesus of Nazareth 
shall step forth from the iron gate of the 
Antopian Castle, and bear his cross along the 
Via Dolorosa toward Golgotha, then the hour 
of the Herodians, then the hour of redemp- 
tion has come. 


* Deut. xxvi, 87. 


Biblical Research. 


PAULINE STUDIES. 


tue drift of theological discussion to the 
last few months seems to have directed itself 
in an especial manver to Paul aud to all that 
concerns his writings. In the Jahybiicher fiir 
Protestantische Theologie, 1882—83, p. 486—537, 
Professor Otto Pfleiderer opens a series of 
* Pauline Studies’? by a consideration of the 
address, the aim, and the plau of the Epistle to 
the Romans. 

(a,) The addivxs —The common view since 
Baur’s day, that the persons addressed were 
Jewish Christians, does not commend itself to 
Pfleiderer. Distinguishing between national 
cbaracter and religious bent, he argues from 
i, 5, 13; xi, 18, 17, 28 that the majority of the 
Roman Church were of heathen origin, and 
rewinds us that xi, 20 f., for example, admon- 
ishes this ruling party not to treat the minority, 
the Jewish minority, superciliously. In the 
same wanner, the fourteenth and fifteenth chap- 
ters point to the “strong” and “ weak” as to 
heathev Christians, in contrast with the Jewish 
Christian. Thereference of these designations 
to Jewish divisions, the ‘‘ weak’ being the 











The exbortation (xiii, 1—7) to obey the 
authorities might appear to refer to Jewish 
dislike of Romah rule, until we observe that 
this Jewish feeling was peculiar to Palestine, 
and, farther, that the millennial hopes of the 
Christians inclined them to despise the exist- 
ing order of society. The epilogue, also, which 
Pfleiderer regards as genuine, appeals (xv, 147.) 
to Paul’s rights as apostle to the heathen. 
Paal addresses an essentially heathen Christian 
church, and finds in its condition reason for 
thankfulness to God (i, 8; with xv, 14). The 
portions of the epistle which, on the other 
band, are addressed to the Jewish Christian 
minority, to+ those who represent tbe 
‘* weak,’’ do not invalidate the case just made 
out. Such portions are iv; vii, 1—6; ix—x1i; but 
at xi, 11f., the apostrophe, the practical ap- 
plication is directed to the heathen Christians. 
If, then, the Church addressed consisted chiefly 
or heathen Christians, among whom the Jewish 
Christiams formed a slighted or oppressed 
minority, the question arises: What was the 
purpose of the epistle? 

(b.) The aim.—Paul offers an apology fora 
defense of his gospel, in order to reconcile the 
Jewish Christians to it and to strengtben the 
heathen Christians in it, raising both toa 
higher plane and to a more certain unily. The 
anti-Jewish feelings of the majority had be- 
come so pointed as to endanger the co-opera- 
tion of the two parties, and thus to lead the 
Jews rather to turn back to the synagogue, as 
the persons to whom the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was directed. Paul presents, therefore, the 
Jewish Christians as the temporary partial 
pledge of the future conversion of all Israel 
aud seeks to bind them fast to the true univers- 
al Christianity and to preserve the unity of 
the whole Church. The Jewish Christians, 
however, were offended, and not unjustly, at 
the looseness of life of many of the heathen 
Christians, who despised Jewish narrowness 
and made Paul’s doctrine of grace a permit 
for an unbridled heathen life. The epistle 
aims to show such the true depth and signifi- 
cance of Paul’s Gospel, to unfold and practi- 
cally to impress upon them its ethical conse- 
quences. This double aim of the Epistle is 
followed up not in a marked division, which 
would only have fixed the separation; but by a 
skillful combination, which proceeds from a 
hight above the disputed questions and keeps 
in view the needs of each party. In the dog- 
matical parts the apologeticel regard to the 
Jewish Obristians predominates ; in the etbical 
parts the polemical] reference to the heathen 
Christians. Chapters vi—vili and ix—xi show 
the intertwining of these purposes. In vi—vill 
the spostle refutes the Jewish objection toa 
a Gospel free from the law, by proving thatthe 
true consequence of the doctrine of grace is 
precisely the fulfillment of the demands of 
the moral law; but, at the same time, 
he gives these dogmatical and apologet- 
ical thoughts a practical and  hortatory 
application to heathen Christians (vi, 17 7.; 
viii, 5—13). And in ix—xi, after soothing 
the distress of the Jews at the prominence 
of the heathen in Christ’s Kingdom, by show- 
ing them the philosophy of history which con- 
nects the beginning of the history of salva- 
tion with its tinal aim, he poiuts bis dogmatic 
apology by a reproval of heathen overbearing 
pride. These passages display tous Paul’s 
personal warmth of feeling for Israel. If this 
view of the address and aim be just, it will 
sustain itself in a review of the contents and 
plan of the Epistle. 

(c.) The plan.—The three main divisions (i— 
vill ; ix—xi; xii—xv) present to us : I, The con- 
tents of the Gospel of Christ as a divine power 
unto the salvation of every believer; Il, The 
paradoxical but divinely appointed sequence 
in which the salvation intended for Jews and 
heathen is realized in heathen and Jews; III, 
‘The due moral bebavior of the Church, blame- 
less without, of ope mind within, as a moral 
proof of the saving power of the Gospel. The 
introduction (i, 1—17) shows us the apostle’s 
relation to the Roman Church and closes with 
his theme: ‘‘The just sball live by faith.’’ 
Then follows: (1.) The divine saving power of 
the Gospel (i, 18; vili, 31). (A.) Im the first 
sub-division (i, 18; fii, 30) we find the funda- 
mental statement as te the need and the real- 
ization of justification. (1.) Divine justifica- 
tion is necessary because of human sin (i, 18; 
iii, 20); (a) the sin of the heathen (i, 18—82); (5) 
the sin of the Jews (ii, 1; iii, 8); (c) the like sin 
of all (ili, 9-20). (2.) New saving principle 
of gracious justification by faith in Christ 
is based historically om the redemption 
prepared by God io the death of Christ, and 
based absolutely on the unity of God, which 
demands a single condition of salvation for 
Jews and heathen (iii, 20-30). (B.) [vo the 
second sub-division (iii, 31; v, 21) this gospel is 
confirmed by the testimony of the revelation 
(1) in the Old Testament (fli, 31; iv, 25), 
(2) im the Christian soul (v, 1—11), (8) 
in the general historical development of 
humanity from Adam to Christ (v, 12—21). 
(c.) In the third sub-division (vi—viii) 
the gospel is shown not to contradict, but 
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Estones, suits neither time, place, nor state- | to fulfill the law. (1.) Baptism frees us from 
ments. 


bondage to sin and law and offers the possi- 
bility and as well the duty of serving God 
(vi, 1; vil, 6). (2.) This possibility did not ex- 
ist under the law, which, owing to the flesh, 
could only develop the sin and bring man to a 
consciousness of his own feebleness and need 
of redemption (vii, 7—25). (8.) This possibility 
is only given in Christ’s spirit as the law of 
our life, freeing from sin and death and pro- 
ducing the certainty of salvation. (Il.) The 
divine arrangement by which the salvation 
which was intended for Jews and heathen is 
historically realized toward heathen and Jews 
is a just one (ix—xi). (1.) That the heathen 
should first enter the Kingdom does not con- 
tradict God’s promise. All is God’s gracious 
will (iz, 1—20). (2.) The human explanation 
for this paradoxical order lies in the unrea- 
sonable and obstinate character of Israel, as 
the prophets testify (ix, 3; xi, 10). -(3.) This 
unbelief of Israel, however, is but a means for 
the salvation of the heathen, introduced in- 
stead of Israel, and shal] end in the final con- 
version of all Israel (xi, 11—36). (III.) The 
divine power of the Gospel for salvation must 
manifest itself aleo as a sanctifying power in 
the moral life of the Church (xii, 1; xv, 13). 
(A.) General ethical exhortations as to be- 
haviour (xil, 3; xili, 14); (1) in personal inter- 
course with each other (xii, 3—17¢); (2) in re- 
lation to the world without (a) in view of the 
injustice of the world (xii, 17/—21) ; (0) toward 
the authorities (xiii, 1—7) ; (c) in general social 
intercourse (xiii, 8—10) ; (3) in relation to their 
own persons, self-discipline (xiii, 11—14). (B.) 
Special pastoral advice as tothe behavior of 
the parties in the Chureh toward each other 
(xiv, 1; xv, 13);(1)in general, mutual patience 
and a respect for others’ views (xiv, 1—12) ; 
(2) speeial precept for the free; they are to 
respect the weak ; the heathen Christians are 
reminded in this connection of the grace 
granted them by Christ (xiv, 13; xv, 13). 
Epilogue xv, 14—33, personal remarks, 
[Close: xvi, 1 f/.; 21—24, greetings.] 











Sawitary. 


MALARIA 





Tue present Summer bas not been as notori- 
ous for the prevalence of malaria as the two 
last, and yet it bas abounded tu: many places. 
The excessive dryness which accompanied the 
heat of the Summers of 1880 and 1881 seemed 
to call into activity the latent forces of deep 
vegetable decay and to furnish superabundant 
material for this form of sickness. This year 
bas given opportunity for the study of some 
contrasts of condition and from other stand- 
points enabled us to study definitely the cause 
of the infection. The fact that within two or 
three years the malarial zone has seemed to 
widen bas also given an opportunity for study, 
independent of those complications which arise 
where there is common prevalence. We think 
it can be said that in the last decade there has 
been a closeness of study, observation, and ex- 
periment such as has never before been ap- 
plied to this potent cause of disease. While 
the field of inquiry is still wide and 
in need of closer classification of facts 
in some directions, there are others in which 
satisfactory sign-boards have been planted. It 
can be said that no facts have been adduced to 
weaken the conviction that swamps and im- 
perfect drainage and the exposure of vege- 
table matter to heat are the causes of existing 
malaria. When it is shown that bills have ma- 
laria, we are generally able to mention an altt- 
tude above sea-level at which it does not 
occur, and to account for its occurrence at 
some high altitudes by the relationsto adja- 
cent swamps or prevailing winds. Io excava- 
tions, it is found not only that soils have or- 
ganic matter, but that different rocks or deep 
strata vary much in the amount of organic 
matter and in their behavior when exposed to 
the disintegrating influences of air. It is now 
freely admitted that not every swamp gives 
rise to malaria. It is the combination of beat, 
moisture, and vegetable decomposition, and 
that under certain sets of circumstances, that 
gives rise to the specific particles. With re- 
gard to this, as to many allmeots, we are com- 
pelled to speak both of common and specific 
exciting causes of disease. Thus bad air and 
bad vicinage give rise to diarrhea, and yet it is 
hard scientifically or chemically to explain 
the fact why one day in India this common 
contagion bad an offspring which was dis- 
tinctly cholera and bas never ceased to be 
reproductive. So sewage and excretions may 
and do cause many sicknesses; but it is only a 
special combination or series of conditions 
that finds expression in a disease distinctly 
typhoid. While malaria seems to be a devel- 
opment much more readily reached than these, 
it also has aspecitic causeof its own, which two 
European physicians claim to have identified 
io 8 partieular form of fungus or spore. It is 
agreed that, whether this or any other may be 
the efficient cause, the condition of opers- 















tion and of possih!s origination ts dependent 
upon the action of atmosphere and temper- 
ature upon abnormal changes in moist vege- 
table matter. The peculiar miasm of these 
fevers having been produced somewhere, it 
may be said of certain swamps or districts that 
they catch the disease, and, having thus ac- 
quired it, have power to reproduce it until de- 
prived of the food or conditions of its support 
and reproduction. Hence, amid many side 
issues which may be started and many ap- 
parent exceptions to a great general rule, 
such aa must occur, the average view of 
the most observant ability is that there is no 
check to the origination of the malarial toxic 
but by such draivage, such filling up, or such 
dealing with accumulated vegetable decay as 
shall prevent the concomitant action of forces 
favorable tothe production of such decompo- 
sition and escapement of gases or fertilization 
of low forms of vegetable life. That this by- 
pothesis of method is correct seems proven by 
those who have applied it to extensive drain- 
age, and to the use of those other means_which 
ebange the character of soil. There is no other 
escape than thus to cut off the base of supplies, 
so far as the raising or cultivation of this pest 
is concerned. We must deal with it as we 
would with a noxious weed, which we know is 
intensely difficult to eradicate, but as to which 
we know a method of sterilization. 

Our only method of limitation is to protect 
the individual from the influence, even when 
prevalent. The experience of armies bas 
shown how very much can be done in this 
direction. The avoidance of exposure amid 
heavy dews or at nightfall; the eating before 
morning exposure ; a regular life ; and the use 
of some decided bitter, of which quinine is the 
type, often ward off attack. In the meantime, 
the person is brought under that law of acclim- 
atization which, somehow, enables the hu- 
man system to establish resistance to unfriend- 
ly atmospheres or toxics, if only they are at 
first taken in diluted quantities at atime when 
the system is well fortified against attack. The 
person, the family, the community, or the state 
that comes to understan( these true principles 
as to malaria will, as a rule, secure remarkable 
exemption; but, until public and general 
methods of drainage become popular and until 
the people estimate how far disease must re 
sult from ignorance or disregard of certain 
laws, malaria will continue to increase, since 
we are now, in our cities, as well as in many 
parts of the country, increasing the causes 


thereof. 
Sine Arts. 


THAT ART GALLERY AND OTHER 
THINGS IN FLORENCE. 


BY LAURA B. PURDY. 











It is just over the way, in a defunct palace. 
I pess it every day. There is a sort of fascina- 

tion to me in the sign (English as well as 
Italian), I bave compared them tillI have them 
quite by heart. Iseemed to read the character 
of the unknown proprietor in letters of gold. I 
had caught glimpses of himin the background; 
an old man, with a long gray beard. 

In the window and glass door one saw only 
a few old engravings and water-colors. Only 
once I stopped to look ata waler-color, **A 
Preraphaelite,’”’ brilliant in color and ratber 
hazy in design; and still more so from its novel 
position, it being upside down, Through the 
open door I saw an easel, upon which rested a 
large and brilliant modern oi) painting. ; 

Weeks passed ,and I knew no more of thislittle 
gallery. It was under the shadow of ‘‘The 
Pitti.” I had little time or inclination to in- 
quire into its merits. 

I started out one morning with a friend. 
Business was pressing. There was a new repre- 
sentative for the little gallery in the window. 
A Gilbert, It was good, and we were discussing 
its metits, when I was startled by being ad- 
dressed in Good English, A very rare and start- 
ling thing, I assure you. “ This gallery is free, 
ladies. Will you walk in?’ There stood alittle 
old man, in a gray suit, a smoking cap, with a 
fat red face, a little black eye—one of those 
daiing, wicked black eyes that would wiuk 
familiarly to the Devil, though he assured us 
later he bad been ‘“‘everywhere except. where 
the Devil goes!’ What a model for a brush or 
® pen-skeich, I thought, as we followed bim 
in. It was not an “‘ old curiosity shop,’’ with the 
collected débris of the Flood, rusty, mildewed, 
or a picture-shop, a collection of gilt frames, 
filled with canvas upon which awkward bands 
had left libels of Nature; but around us were 
the rarest treasures of ancient art. 

I had long talks with the old man, later, and 
drew from him mucb of bis own history. He 
wasan art stadent, had been a great worker, 
For more than forty years had Dr. Beggi, (this 
is our new friend’s name) attended the prinet- 
Pal art sales in England and on the Continent. 
He bad also several thousand sutographs, 
Grawings, egravings, manuscripts, early 


. 


| printed books, first editions’ of Greek and 
Latin classics, first editions of Italian poets 
and historians. These were his friends, his 
companions, his pride, his treasures, aside 
from £ and lires, which, too, had their full 
value in his eyes. ‘‘ See!’ he said, as he pulled 
off his cap before a Cornelis Troost. ‘‘ Nor 
king nor emperor has such a treasure as that. 
Ah !”? Only the Royal Palace at The Hague bas 
eeveral of his water-colors. “ And look at this!” 
taking down a landscape, with a battle scene, 
by A. Elsheimer, ‘‘ Your Vanderbilt spent 
thousands for Meissonier. What would not 
Meissonier give to have painted that? Why, he 
is not worthy to have washed the brushes of 
the man who painted it!” The greatest treas- 
ures of his collection are three Leonardo di 
Vinci, There is the first sketch of the “ Last 
Supper,”’ a Flora, designed by Leonardo and 
painted by Francesco Melzo, his moat cele- 
brated pupil. It was exhibited in Paris before 
Leonardo’s death. Five original Titians, one a 
landscape, highly finished. Two effective works 
by Pau! Veronese. One represents the interior of 
achurch. A bishop is blessing the spot where 
some snow was mysteriously brought or fell, 
although the doors were closed. Correggio, 
Raphael, Andrea del Sarto—portrait of him- 
self. Several pen-and-ink sketches by Raphael ; 
one his own portrait. ** Here,’’ said Dr. Begai, 
**is the original sketch of Lord Byron’s por- 
trait, now in the Kensington Museam. It was 
painted by Philips. He {s in the costume of a 
Greek captain. He fitted out a company, at 
hisown expense. I knew Lord Byron. You 
seo I am an old man. What a handsome 
fellow he was! I was a college boy, a class- 
mate of Prof. Amici’s sons. We used to go to 
mass every day atten o’clock. We were under 
priests in those days. We always met Lord 
Byron on his morning-walk. He was method- 
ical, like all Englishmen. One day we way- 
laid him and begged for an English recitation 
from one of bis poems. ‘Oh! you would not 
understand,’ he replied. But we urged, and, at 
last, be complied. ‘ Now, then, I will give you 
something you will understand.’ And he re- 
peated something from Dante. What a mag- 
nificent Italian scholar he was! There was a 
friend of mine,” pointing to a portrait of 
Charles Dickens, by Henry Scheffer. ‘‘ Many 
ajolly time we have had together.” I have 
given you only a glimpse at these treasures of 
art, almost buried here. They are all now 
offered for sale and would be valuable and 
rate additions to any public or private 
collection. Our country, rich in all else, 
fs poor in its art treasures. Now, we 
will walk on through “ Porta Romana,” along 
the beautiful ‘Veale Macchiavelli,” and 
look into the studios of our countrymen, 
Ball and Powers. Stopa moment and look at 
the old gsteway. I think there is but one other 
to which any of the old city wall still clings. 
Itis picturesque—the gray stone, with bits of 
green festooned here and there; and above it 
trees, as wellas towers, are peeping at us, sug- 
gesting Florence is not all bricks and mortar. 
A pleasant snggestion on this July day. It is 
hot and dusty inside those walls, and, though 
dust and heat are outside, too, one breathes 
more freely in the presence of fields and hilis. 
This old gateway is a rendezvous for cabs, a 
starting-point for the omnibuses to “‘ La Cer- 
tosa di Val d’Emea.’”’ Whips and bands are 
raised when a stranger appears in the back- 
ground, and a volley of “ Signori,” ‘‘Madame.” 
One cannot be long in Florence witbout being 
hardened to all assaults. The Italians, partic- 
ularly the Florentines, seem to be constructed 


and squeak they must. One might take with 
becoming fortitude a moderate amount; but 
when it is rained upon you, like sharp arrows, 
from early dawn to early dawn, Patience de- 
serts her post. It isa question which I bave 
pever been able to solve when night and rest 
come to these Italians. To be sure, they usu- 
ally take a nooning on the soft side of the 
pavement, or with a pillow from the steps of 
some churcb which bas a sunny aspect. It 
never seems hot enough to drive these sleepers 
into the shade. Here are stalls of fruit, one 
would naturally expect much of frait whose 
lines had fallen to it in such sunny places; but 
Italian fruit does not appreciate its mercies. 
I sigh for the strawberries, the peaches of New 
Jersey. As for apples or pears, they are 
the heroes of America. The omnipresent 
beggar is here, too. The woman with the child, 
taking its firet lesson in ite Mfe-work. What 
av apt scholar! The very whine of the motber, 
the older child, who has his lesson by heart 
avd goes alone and boldly to his pastime of 
begging. You see him later, perhaps, with some 
of bis allies, pitching centesimi on the side- 
walk. If you had labeled the coin you gave, 
in the kindness of your heart, to the child, who 
told you, in that studied tone, “‘He had much 
hunger,” you might recognize it there; but 
not the pathetic voice. . 

There, too, is the superannuated beggar, 
-whose life has been spent in the ranks; and 





there arethe crippled and the helpless. This is 
‘the picture just outside of the old gateway, Be 


very much upon the plan of the squeaking tage | 


yond and above are the beautiful hills, the 
distant blue-robed mountains, near the well- 
kept and shaded roads. In the thickets the 
birds are singing their later songs, the crick- 
ets are waking up, and the timid lizzarde dart 
across your pathway. We take the Viale 
Macchiavelli, the pride of Florence. Not far 
before us we see a house. We are satisfied it is 
the one we arein search of. The American 
flag waves above it. To-day is the “ Fourth.” 
We are not mistaken. Passing through a 

pleasant garden, we enter the studio of Ball. 

In the entrarce-room two menare busy with 

their chisels, molding the ideals of the great 
sculptor into enduring marble. Entering the 

next room, we see before us the familiar, 

homely figure of our martyred President, in 
“The Emancipation Group.’? Most of Mr. 

Ball’s subjects are biblical. Here is our 
Saviour, taking for his disciples one of bis life 
lessons from the child “he has set in 
their midst.” I could but draw a con. 
trast between this majestic and sweetly divine 
face and that of the Saviour, in Munkdcsy’s 
** Christ before Pilate,”? which I saw in Vienna. 
Every other face war powerful and cbaracter- 
istic and the coloring strong; but the Christ 
lacked even a noble humanity and was wholly 
wanting in divinity. 

Here isthe graceful figure of Eve, looking 
with pleased wonder, for the first time, on a 
perfect earth, where thorns and thistles, the 
seeds of sin, bave not yet sprung up. St. 
Jobu, with a marvelously angelic face, wrapped 
in heavenly contemplation. From his parted 
lips seem to come the words ‘‘ And lo! I bear 
a voice from Heaven.’’ Ball’s son-in-law, W. 
Couper, was working on an ideal head, which 
he will leave nameless. The Powers studio is 
near Ball's. Wesaw first the elder Powers’s 
works. Side by side were bis first and his last. 
The latter he did not live to see in marble. It 
fs an Indian girl and figurese—‘‘ The Indian 
retreating before the advance of civilization.” 
His first is Eve before the Fall, facing the 
the temptation. L. Powers showed us a bust 
of Garfield, which, singularly enough, was 
commenced the day the President was shot 
and finished the very day of his death. 

He had in clay a ‘‘Hero.”” The figureis ex- 
tremely graceful. The hand raised above the 
head holds a torch; the wind carries the fame 
back; there is an eager, anxious look in the 
face, as the eyes search into the darkness. 





What a satisfaction and pleasure it must be, 
I said, after working long over the clay, to see 
the finished marble. He smiled as he an- 
swered : “I always see too many pointe to im- 
prove. I cannot be satisfied. This,” pointing 
to a beautiful bust of Psyche, ‘‘to my mind, is 
the nearest to perfection of anything I have 
done.’’ Certainly, he might look with satis- 
faction upon a face which united so much of 
delicacy with so much of character. 

We return through the isolated “Porta 8. 
Niccoli.” From the highta above looks down 
upon us the bronze “David,” a copy of 
Michel Angelo’s celebrated work. The original 
is in the Gallery of Fine Arts. Shaped from a 
a gigantic block of marble, abandoned as 
spoiled, in the band of the great artist, it 
becomes his master-piece, 

FLoREnce, ITAty, July 20th, 1882. 
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Science, 


Pror. W. J. McGee contributes an elaborate 
paper to the “‘ Proceedings of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science,” 
the object of which isto show that, to what- 
ever latitude a polar ice-field may extend, pre- 
cipitation can take place only along its outer 
margin, and that the temperature of its central 
portions must sink too low to sustain appre- 
clable quantities of aqueous vapcr. By an 
ingenious system of calculations, he finds thats 
the accumulation of ice is in proportion to the 
vapor tension, and that, if the thickness of ice 
at any latitude is known, that at all other lati- 
tudes ean be readily computed. For instance, 
if it be assumed that in latitude 40° the ice be 
three miles thick, with the temperature 56.5; 
in latitude 50°, temperature 41.7, it would be 
1,783 miles; in Jatitude 60°, temperature 30.2, 
1,108 milee ; and so on, until in latitude 90°, 
temperature 2.3, the thickness of ice would be 
bat .315 of a mile. There can, therefore, be 
little or no ice at the pole. If it were not for 
this law, if the law were inversed, that the 
iee-eap should be thickesf at the pole, it might 
be sufficient to displace seriously the earth’s 
center of gravity. Ice-streams bave motion, as 
rivers of water have. When the slope of the 
channel increases, the depth decreases and the 
motion is more rapid at the surface than at the 
bottom. The velocity decreases in 
to depth ; that is, the shallower the 
the more rapidly it descends. lee may be bent 
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bar; but breaks, with a clear fracture, when 
sudden weight is applied. When, therefore, a 
plate of fron or a stone is placed on fee, it sinks 
in, and the ice, by the pressure, rises over and 
covers it, as if the ice were so much pitch. 
A volume of ice can thus be pressed 
forward by the simple weight behindit, though 
the outer line of the ice-stream may be on a 
level, and the upper portion be pushed on 
faster than the bottom, which is kept back 
somewhat by friction against the earth. The 
gteat forces producing glacier motion are 
gravitation, in the passage down slopes, and 
heat, which, by varying the size of the ice crys 
tals, makes a greater pressure on those por- 
tions which absorb the most heat. The sur- 
face receives more beat than its base. 


«ee-The Germans send ont four parties to 
observe the Transit of Venus. They are to be 
stationed at Hartford, Conn.; Aiken, 8, ©. ; 
Babia Blanca, in the Argentine Republic; and 
Punta Arenas, on the Straits of Magellan. 
They will not use photography, but will ob- 
serve the contacts, while their main depend- 
ence will be upon heliometer measures of the 
place of the planet upon the sun’s disc during 
the transit. The heliometers used are the samg 
employed in 1874, having an aperture of about 
8 inches. 











# evsonulities. 


A sTory has been put into circulation by 
the Sentinelle du Midi, and reproduced in full, 
though contradicted, by the Funfulla, an 
official Italian newspaper. The story is that 
the Italian nation has been for years wasting 
its worship upon a sham Garibaldi, the real 
hero having been killed st Aspromonte. Vari- 
ous circumstances are mentioned in support of 
thie fanciful tale; for instance, the supposed 
fact that the genuine Garibaldi had small 
hands and feet and wrote clumsily and with 
difficulty, whereas the impersonator of the 
dead bero had large and unshapely bands, but 
wielded the pen of a ready writer. 


....48 President Arthur found the White 
House hare of pictures and did not care to re- 
move his own pictures from this city, Mr. 
Bierstadt, the artist, who fe an old friend of 
the President, offered to lend him some works 
from bis crowded studio. Some weeke ago be 
sent five of his finest examples of Westerm 
scenery, and they were at once bung on the 
walls of the sitting-rooms, smoking-room, and 
“enuggery” that the President bad com- 
structed out of the end of the corridor outside 
of his bedroom door. 


...-Mr. Hansom, who lately died and who 
goes down to fame by the cab which bears his 
name, was a Roman Catholic, of good family, 
and architect of many notable structures for 
the English Catholics, including the Duke of 
Norfolk, for whom he did much work at 
Arundel Castle. The carriage known as 
brougham was designed for Lord Brougham 
andthe clarence was named after the Duke 
(afterward William IV), for whom the first 
were built by the great coach makers, Laurie & 
Marner, of London. 

.»--The will of the late Mr. Jones, an Eng. 
lish millionaire, who bas left an enormous art 
treasure to the nation, for exhibition at the 
South Kensington Museum, contains many 
singularities, Among other legacies are be- 
quests to every one of the cooks yet living who 
ever served him. He also leaves a legacy ‘‘to 
the greengrocer who helped my servant to 
wait at table.” 

...-Captain Cobleigh,of tbe canal-boat “Hop. 
James A. Garfield,’ stopped at Utica recently 
with his boat. This is the captain under whom 
Garfield served when, as a boy, he towed on 
the Miami Canal. On the nomination of James 
A. Garfield, he changed the name of bis boat te 
the present style, in honor of the lad who bad 
served him in days of yore. 


...eThe wife of Frederick Douglass died in 
Washington a week ortwo since. She was of 
Southern birth and was married in 1888, a few 
days after her husband had obtained bis free. 
dom. Three sons and one daughter survive 
her. 

...-The fiftieth anniversary of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s election to Parliament occurs on the 
18th of November next, and his friends are ar- 
ranging to celebrate the event. 





..«-Geperal Sheridan, in company with a 
number of friends, is spending a few weeks of 
recreation in the Yellowstone region. 

--»-A correspondent remiuds us that ex- 
Governor Biair, of Michigan, is another of the 
surviving “ war goverpors.”’ 


++»-A clay statye of Oliver Cromwell has 
been placed im the private corridor behind the 
House of Lords. 


.-«-Prince Krapotkine, the Nihilist chief, is 
to lecture in Glasgow. 


* .e+-Miss Susan B. Anthony is about to lee 





‘to any shape by gradual pressure, as « hot iron 


‘ture in Texas. 
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The Sunday-school, 
LESSON FOR AUGUST 27th. 


PHARISEES AND SADDUCEES SILENCED. 
MARK x11, 13—27. 


Nores.—‘' They send unto him.’’—Sent by the 
council of the members of the Sanhedrim. 
* Herodians.”"—A political party, who 
were partisans of Herod’s family and wished 
Herod Antipas, the Jew, to be ruler, and not 
avy Roman procurator. They were like the 
Pharisees, ardent patriote and violently hostile 
to Roman domination. ‘*We know that 
thou art true," etc.—This flattery was intended to 
disarm bim of suspicion and to make himspeak 
out freely against Rome. ** To give tribute 
unto Casar.’'—Every subject was compelled to 
pey head-money as tribute. Here the trap was 
that, If be admitted it was right to pay tribute 
to a heathen power, he would set against bim 
a large and fanatical party; while, if he said 
not, be would be guilty of treason against 
Rome and could be accused tothe governor. 
* Why tempi ye me?””—The word *‘tempt”’ 
means to teat, try. “A penny.’—This is 
one of the worst translations in the Revised 
Version. It isnot a penny, which istwocents; 
but a denarius, which is nearera shilling, being 
about seventeen cents, ** Image and super- 
scription.’’—The image was the head of Cesar 




















" on one side and the superscription bis name 


stamped around it. This was the coin required 
to be paid forall taxes, for which Jewish coins 
were refused. ** Render unto Casar,” ete.— 
Here our Lord did not directly answer their 
question; but be did Impifedly allow them to 
pay tribute. At another time we are told that 
be 4/4 actually pay tribute and performed a 
miracle therefor. * No resurrection," — 
That {s, no future life, ho immortality of the 
soul. The “‘ resurrection” does not bere refer 
to a visible “last day” resurrection, for Christ 
goes on to show that the patriarchs had al- 
ready received resurrection.- ‘“* His brother 
should take his wife.’—This was done so that 
a family should not die out. Any cbildren by 
such a marriage were credited to the deceased 
brother. This was a provision which passed 
out of use, as adapted only to a low 
state of society, where polygamy was allowed, 
** Seven brethren,”"—Probably an imagin- 
ary case. In the resurrection."—In the 
future life. Whose wife.”"—This question 
implies that they believed that existence in the 
future life was carried on under the same con- 
ditions es here of marrioge, sex, etc. okt 
know not the Scriptures."'—They bad utterly 
failed to umderstand the teachings of the 
Scriptures about the future life. Power 
of God,""—Who bas power to raise them so that 
they will not be subject to these earthly condi- 
tions, “In the Bookof Moses,”"—That is, the 
Peutateuch, considered as one book. “In 
the place concerning the Bush,”"—The Greek is 
simply ‘‘in the Bush’; but it means the pas- 
sage about the Bush, **lam the God of Abra- 
ham,"’ etc.—Christ here takes the passage to 
mean that God was not only the God who was 
worshiped by Abrabam, Isaac, and Jacob and 
who protected them during their life, but who 
still cared for them as he bad in their life. 

Instruction.—Seeking to learn the truth of 
others is noble; but seeking to get the victory 
over others in dispute isignoble. Try to con- 
vince people, if you will; but do it fairly, by 
honest argument you bellevein; but do not 
try simply to silence them by cnfair tricks and 
catches in argument. 

However it may have been in the case of the 
Jews subjected to a heathen power, in our 
case and with our self-government there can 
be no doubt of the duty of paying taxes, will- 
ingly and honestly. Taxes are not something 
to be dodged and avoided, but to be honestly 
paid. We need only consider what anarchy 
would be, or what isthe state of things ina 
country like Egypt, to be satisfied that what 
we pay to support the government is an ex- 
cellent investment. 

Stealing from government by false tax re- 
turns, or by false invoices, or by smuggling 
articles without paying duty is just as much 
stealivg as any other theft. Christ commands 
us to ‘render unto Cwesar the things that are 
Cwsar’s,”” as muchas “unto God the things 
that are God’s.”’ 

Thank God that polygamy and allits kin- 
dred evils aredone away. We are notto judge 
the provisions of the law of Moses by our 
light. Much was left in them fortbe “ hard- 
ness.of the hearts” of the early times, which 
Christ has done away. 

Heaven is spiritual and must be spiritually 
conceived. It is not a continuation of eartbly 
conditions, for the body is not the immortel 
part, but the soul, which thinks and loves, 

The immortality of the soul was so blindly 
taught in the Old Testament that the Saddu- 
ecees might find something to say. But the 
New Testament brings life and immortality to 
light. Jesus came for this purpose, among 
others, to putan end to Sadducees. Nows 
Badducee must reject the Bible and trust only 
to his reason and science. 






































School and “tii. 


Taz New Orleans Picayune says of Mr. 
Paul Tulanve’s gift for education : 

“Mr. Tulane has wisely formulated his be- 
quest while in the full vigor of health, and has 
placed it in the hands of gentlemen who are 
well known in this community and esteemed 
throughout the city. We cherish the bope 
that his generous example will commend tteelf 
to the imitation of our wealthy residents, of 
whom we have many unquestionably able to 
illustrate their own virtue in following the 
footsteps of that exalted wisdom. We rejoice 
in anew beginning of such evidences of pablic 
spirit ; for Mr. Tulane comes upon @ long si- 
lence of giving, a silence that would be inex- 
plicable were it not for the unfortunate sesult 
of several former attempts to lift up the city. 
It has seemed as though our wealthy men had 
lost confidence bere. The management of the 
great ponents of ante-bellam days bas not 
been altogether such as we could have wisbed, 
Much of the large amount left by McDonough 
and others was swallowed up fn litigation or 
swept away by the results of the war.” 


.-Mr. J. B. Grinnell, of Grinnell, Is., 
having returned home, gives to the lowa State 
Register a summary of the results of his trip 
East in quest of aid for the storm-stricken 
town and college that bear hisname. From 
William E. Dodge he received a gift of $5,000 
for rebuilding the college, while Mra. Dodge 
gave $1,200 to found a scholarship for a female 
student. Russell Sage and David Dows gave 
$1,000 each, as also did David Whitcomb, of 
Worcester, Mass., and John F. Slater, of 
Norwich, Conn. 


«++-Middlebury College, in Vermont, has 
had a present of a silver mine. Colonel Com- 
ins, of Winnemucca, Nev , has conveyed to the 
College the Rose Creek Silver Mine, which is in 
the Sierra mining district. The present Value 
of the mine is stated at $30,000, but there is no 
telling what it may be worth when developed. 
The condition attached to the gift is that the 
proceeds sha}! be used to build a nall of sctence, 
to bear the dovor’s name. 


-+.-Kentucky has twenty universities and 
colleges, seven schools of medicine, six theo- 
logical schools, two law schools, and one agri- 
cultural and mechanical college, with several 
hundred grammar schools, academies, and 
colleges, each holding a bigh standard of 
education. With all these means of secondary 
edacation, her primary schools are confessedly 
poor. There are 250,000 illiterates in the state. 


. Several East Indian officials have signed 
and sent to manufacturers fp this country « 
circular requesting information as to the 
possible instruction here of Indiauw youths in 
the mechanic arts. The purpose of this move- 
ment is the introduction in India of profitable 
industries. Most of those native to the coun- 
try have died out under English rule. 


... Professor Karl Merz, of Oxford, Obto, 
editor of Brainard’s Musical Heview, has ac- 
cepted the professorship of music inthe Uni- 
versity of Wooster. He willtake charge of the 
department, fully organizing thorough courses 
of instruction in vocal and instrumental music, 
at the opening of the Fall term, in September, 


.-The apprenticeship system has declined 
in England, es well as in this couptry, though 
perbaps not to so great av extent, as is shown 
by the increase there of technical schools. 
One of these schools has just been opened at 
Bradford, and another will shortly be erected 
and fitted at Bristol, at a cost of $200,000, 


-».»Mr. Charles J. Bell, a graduate of Har- 
vard, of the class of 1876, who bas since spent 
soroe years iu Germany, pursuing special inves- 
tigations, aud a year as a fellow of Johns Hop- 
kins University, bas just accepted ap appoint- 
ment as professor of chemistry in the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 


..-A workingman’s college is to be estab- 
lished at Melbourne, Australia, the working- 
men themselves having engaged to collect balf 
the necessary money. The other half is the 
contribution of Mr. Ormond, who is already 
the founder of one college. 


+eeeThe colored people of Delaware have 
raised by contributions among themselves two- 
thirds of the money necessary for the support 
of their forty-six schools. The colored popa- 
lation is one-fifth of the entire population of 
the state. 


--+eThe annual expenditure in France for 
the salaries of ber public school teachers 
amounts to $15,000,000 and the teachers rarely 
receive over $5 a week. The minister of pub- 
lic instruction has refused to fncrease this 
amount. 

.-The Agricultural College at Hanover, 
N. H., will admit women pupils at its next 
term, who will be given a special course of 
study, including butter and cheese making 
and dairying in all its branches. 


++seThe colored teachers of Louisville pass 
the same examination as do the white teachers, 
and do as much work afterward. In consid- 





Covutp « butting match between two kids be 
called a glove fight? 

-«»-The law can never make a man honest. 
It can only make Lim very uncomfortable 
when be is dishonest. 

...-Some of onr young men, before putting 
on eel-skin pants, should have embarked ip the 
business of raising stock. They should have 
raised a couple of calves, at least. 

.-.- Ap intelligent farmer, being asked if his 
horses were well matched, replied: “‘ Yes, they 
are matched first-rate. One of them is willing 
to do all the work and the other is willing be 
should.’’ 

«Twelve hundred quarts of milk were up- 
set on a Lackawanva County bridge, the other 
day, and spilled into acreek. The owners of 
the creek bave dammed it up and think of 
eying 8 pipe-line to Philadelphia. 


--++"' I can marry apy girl I please,”’ be said, 
with a self-satisfied-if-you-loved-a-girl-would- 
you-marry-her expression of countenance upon 
his languid face. ‘‘ No doubt,” she responded; 
“but what girl do you please?’’ They don’t 
speak now. 

-+++Forelgn dispatches state that ‘“‘the 
young Nizan of Hyderabad, accompanied by 
the Gaiwar of Beroda, will visit England.” 
From whieh we infer the Adabuzam of Jagh- 
lalgwaroopab will stay home and keep house 
witb the Rairalam of Mbirw. 

----Sbhe was av up-town lady of culture. She 
stood watching a boat loaded with “fe. 
“What is that boat loaded with?’ ‘‘Ice,” 
wasthe reply. “Ob! my!’ she exclaimed, in 
surprise. ‘If the horrid stuff should melt, the 
water would sink the boat.”’ 


--A Milwaukee drug clerk was whipped 
for putting whisky in a prohibitionist’s soda, 
and the next day lost bis situation because he 
failed to comprehend the significance of an in- 
fluential citizen’s wink. It evidently requires 
@ Metternich to run a soda fountain. 


-+-» The members of the Tariff Commission 
begin their labors in dead earnest at Long 
Branch, ‘They will also probably run to Sara- 
togs, Newport, the .White Mountains, and 
other places where the data for their delibera- 
tions are supposed to be lying around loose. 


... «Et ts rutioréa that Bob and Charles Ford, 
the slayers of Jesse James, will enter William 
Jewell College, at Liberty, Mo., next year, and 
take a full collegiate course, They had some 
notion of entering Yale or Harvard, but have 
given itup. They say Yale and Harvard boys 
are too rough. 

----A cablegram from Alexandria says that 
“the American admiral performed a graceful 
act. He steamed around the British fleet and 
bis men cheered each ship in succession.’’ The 
admiral is, indeed, a brave man. Any one who 
will go right out on the water in an American 
maa of-war does not know what fear means. 


-+-.An Irish girl who bad applied for a posi- 
tion, in which she wasrequired to do general 
housework, was asked by the mistress if she 
ever made fires. “Shure, that’s a strange 
question for a married woman to be axin’ me,” 
responded Bridget. ‘ Begorrah, mum, I niver 
did make fires; but I’ve no objection to be 
afther t’acbin’ yer hueband.” 


.-.-Conkliog hss not got over the effects of 
his resignation yet. He reminds one of a 
woman at acrowded French country theater, 
who fell from the gallery to the pit and was 
picked up by one of the spectators, who, hear- 
ing her groaning, asked her if she was much 
injured. ‘‘Much injured!” exclaimed the 
woman. “I shouldthinklam. I have lost the 
best seat in the very middle of the front row.” 


--e-The geatlemen of the press who look 
after the ‘‘crimes and casualties” are getting 
the English language down pretty fine. Last 
night the talented young man who does that 
department for the best paper.in America 
astonished the force by hanging the following 
on the hook: “The tramp, Roderick, who 
burgled the two bouses on West Hill last 
week and was jailed Sunday night, broke out 
last evening, but was policed clear tothe river, 
where, finding escape impossible, he wharfed 
himeelf and suicided. The body piled itself at 
the bridge and will be coronered in the morn- 
ing. Truly, tm the midst of life we are 
deathed.”” 


-..-During the shower yesterday a citizen, 
carrying a very wet umbrella, entered a hotel, 
to pay a call to some one up-stairs. After 
placing his umbrella where it might drain, he 
wrote upon a piece of paper and pinned to it 
the sentence: “ N, B.—This umbrella belongs 
tos man who strikes a 250-pound blow. Back 
in fifteen minutes.” He went his way up- 
stairs,and after an absence of fifteen min- 
utes returned, to find his umbrella gone, and 
im'its place a note reading: “ P. 8.—Umbrel- 
lateken bys man who walks ten miles an 
hour, Won't'be beck at all.” 
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ENG J, 3 Boston hie: elected 
professo ae Ae Sn & a 


GARRETT, V. L., Hedgesville, N. Y. to 

Middleville, Mich. , 0 

GERALD, E. N., ord., July 96th, Hawley, *s. 

HENDERSON, C. R., Terre Haute, Ind., goes 
to Lafayette Ave. ch., Detroit, ‘ 


JOHNSON, Dz., of Rrovidenes, R. L, accents 
professorship in Crozer Seminary. 


capes cual to guile Gee ee tce Rqmntpasst > 


MARTIN, J. W., Troy, N. ca  ainini 
a. FRANKLIN, Danbury, goes to Bow, 


NEEDHAM, Witi1um, called to Roger W 
Hams Ch., Providence, R. 1. 

PARTRIDGE, W. G., ord., July 2th, Coo» 
erstown, 

MARsnALL H., ord, July Wi», 

Stoughton, Wis. 

PHELPS, J. J., Me ara has goes to F + 
Pembroke, N N. Y. 

STONE, J. R., Fort Wayne, Ind., goes ‘+ 
Lansing, Mich. ; 

THON, H. H., of Rochester Seminary, aces’ & 
call to Nicholsville, N. Y. 

WIGHTMAN, J. Cotver, Taunton, Mas: 
died, Aug. 6th, aged 54. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
BARNES, Joun R., Earlville, Ia., accepts ca! 
te No 3 


7 

BLENKARN, Writiam T., Madura, accept. 
call to Osborne, Kan. 

BUSHNE Henny A., installed July 27) 
Witoka, Minn. 

CHAMBERS, James, Sherburne, N.Y., resigne 

CONRY, Henry W., Smith Center, Kan., 
withdraws resignation. 

GREENE, Wii™ B., Needham, goes te 
Dighton, Mass., for one year. 

=~ C. H., ordained Aug. ist, Oxford. 

eb. 

LEAVITT, H. H., aceepte call to North Au- 
dover, Mass, 

LEV. E. B., installed June 18th, Hyde Park 

a. 


es A RB. J., accepts call to Wellsville, 
°. 
OTIS, C. C., ordained Aug. 24, Orange, Com. 


PALMER, Paina H., of North Scituate, R. L, 
declines call to Haydenville, Mass. 


. AMos, scecpts callste Weet New-- 


field, Me. 
pra. U. B., accepts call to West Concord, 


TINGLEY, Epwrs 8., Turner, Me., resigns. 

TITUS, reg R., ordained July 26th, Wil- 
mington, V 

woonemapen. R. G., of Salmon Falls, N. H., 
ta called to Webster Groves, Mo. 


EPISCOPAL. . 
AYERS, Davin J., Lowell, Mass,, becomes 
assistant in Thivity Church, N. Y. 


JOHNSON, M. A., D,.D., Jsekeon, Micb., 
accepts call to Burlington, Ta. 


MARTIN, Tuomas W., New Brighton, Pa., 
accepts call to Rockaway, L. I 

REED, Tueovore, Eufaula, Ala., accepts call 
to "Hancock, Md, 


PRESBITERIAN. 


BATES, A. H., invited to Independence, Kan. 
SRONE. Jp M., inst., July 25th, Little 


CHAMBERS, James, Sherburne, N. Y., re, e 


sigus. 

EVEREST, J. T., goes to Mahomet, IIl., a 
supply. 

FROTHINGHAM, Caan Manchester, Ia., 
called to Morrison, Ill 

HOSMER, Samvet D., Cong. Ch. , angen 
Mass., called to Champlain, N.Y 

Lome. E. N., New Salem, invited to Tolono, 


MoCORELE, E, W., inst., July 16th, Sharon, 


dence, J., Russell, goes to New Sharon, Ia. 

PIER:ON, ARrEUR T., D.D., Detroit, Mich., 
— call to Second Ch., Indianapolis, 
D 

WENRICEK, Geo. W. pat Gotea Seminary, ord., 
Hebron, N. Y., Jal y Bi 

WILLIAMS, Enpeas L., > a Neb., called 
to Geneseo, Ti. 

WILLIAMS, R. H., called to First Ch., Annap- 
olis, Md. 

VIELE, J. P., inst., July 2th, Knoxboro, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BRONSON, AL¥Yrep, Methodist, died August 
6th, Prairie da Chien, Wis., aged 89. 

CLOVES, lawns.” D.D., Protestant Episcopal, 
a ty Lo Pi takes 

J. th., Lower 
SE sadae in ttn 
linsgrove, Pa. 

MoDANIEL, R. E., Luth., Toledo, 0., accepts 
call to Vandali ia, mi. 

OSBORN, A. D.D., Methodist, died, Peeke- 
kill, N. Y., duly Sist, aged 74. 

PET, M. J., Free Baptist, Rochester, Wis., 


VAN MEFOYK, D. K. W., of 


po Ritormed Church 


VAN > Damm Holland, Mieb., accepts 
esl to East New York, L. i. 


‘WEED, SJ Pen Bp Somers, Bay 
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[The promptmention in our list of “Books of the Week” 
wil be considered by us an equivalent to their pud- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.} 


MINOR MINSTRELSY. 


THERE must be something very fascinat- 
ing in poetry, or so many people would not 
be trying to write it; and it must be very 
difficult to write, or they would not fail so 
signally as they do when they attempt it, 
Their failure is not always owing to a lack 
of mind, for many of them possess good 
minds; but generally to a lack of knowl- 
edge of what poetry is and of the intel- 
lectual and techvical methods by which it 
is produced. No man or woman expects to 
become a physician without undergoing a 
course of medica] studies; or an artist, 
without instruction in drawing from Na- 
ture and life and the manipulation of 
colors; or a musician, without mastering 
the sound-value of notes, the fingering of 
keys and sirings, and the secrets of melody 
aod harmony. But to become a poet isa 
very different and a much easier matter, 
which isaccomplished by an inclination, ora 
determination, or a something which passes 
for inspiration. They are honest in this 
belief, preposterous as it is, and they are 
supported in it by the professions of poets 
who mislead them. There never was a& 
poet worthy of the name who seriously 
maintained that his poetry was inspiration 
merely; for the smallest, as well as the 
greatest knows, if he knows anything, 
that it isa great deal more than inspira- 
tion. He may not always be able to tell 
what suggested it to him, though we be- 
lieve that he could, in most cases, if he 
chose to; but he ought to be able to tell 
how it proceeded from him—why he began 
at acertain place and stopped at a certain 
place; why one thought or effect preceded 
another thought or effect; why,he struck 
oul this word and substituted that word— 
he ought, in short, to be able to.criticise it, 
as well as create.it, and it ought to authen- 
ticate and substantiate iiself as poetry and 
be, what the young Emerson claimed that 
Beauty was, its own excuse for being. 
But this is just what most poems and most 
poets donot do, and this is just why we 
have so many volumes which are conspicu- 
ous by the absence of both. We should 
not like to state how many of these 
productions are forwarded to us for exam- 
ination every year, nor the load of disap- 
pointment that weighs upon us after we at- 
tempt to read them; for we do attempt that 
feat over and over again and we strive to 
formulate and express the results as clearly 
as possible. Wedo this in the belief that 
American poetry has reached a period in 
its development which may end in extinc- 
tion or may end in the advent of poets who 
are to supply the places of those who have 
passed from among us—Bryant, Dana, 
Taylor, Longfellow, Emerson. We have 
Jost four of the elder American poets with- 
in the last four years, and we naturally 
look for their successors. Have they ap- 
peared yet? We see no signs of their com- 
ing in the magazines where we should sup- 
pose they would show themselves; for, 
without exception, they are singularly 
barren of poetry, though prolific enough of 
verse, and we hunt in vain for their shining 
trails in the volumes of assumptive poe- 
try with which our table is crowded and of 
which seven distinct specimens demand 
attention to-day. Let us see what they are. 

The first thing that comes to band in the 

shape of recent American poetry is a 
pamphlet book of fifty-one pages. It is en- 
titled From Daybreak to Twilight (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons) and is the work of 
Charlotte H. Coursen and Edith R. Crosby, 
whose joint efforts have yielded thirty-two 
separate pieces, which have little or voth- 
ing to do with daybreak or twilight. We 
run over the table of contents and discover 
that none of the titles of these pieces indi- 
cates a poctical theme, which is not encour- 
aging; but we proceed, nevertheless, as in 
duty bound, until we satisfy ourselves that 
our search for the coming poet will not be 
rewarded here. The coming poet will not 
venture to rhyme “‘drouth” and “‘out,” 
and will not indulge in such a tautology as 
this: 





He'will’ be able, we think; to master’ the 
sonnet form somehow, which neither of 
these ladies can do, and be wil! understand 
the value of an Alexandrine too well to 
waste it in the third line of an octave. If 
there is any promise in this venture, it is 
in the trifle with which it closes, which is 
frem the pen-of Miss Coursen. 

“TWILIGHT. 


“ after the flight is past, 
After the rosy light 
Fades round the setting sun. 


* Safe im its spirits lie, 
Like birds within the nest, 
Thoughts that cannot go down 
Info the golden west.” 

Mr. George Houghton dares more than 

these ladies in ‘‘ Niagara aud Other Poems” 

(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)and accomplishes 

more; but not enough to be reckoned among 

the American poets yet, whatever he may 

be in the future. He is more ambitious, to 

begin with, or’he would not have grappled 

with so unmanageable a subject as Niagara 

(a subject from which every American poet 

of any vote has jnstinctively shrunk) or, 

gtuppling with it ina moment of over- 

confidence, he would have essuayed a 

measure which he could master, and 

not the jolting, lumbering hexame- 

ter which has been for three centuries 
seeking admission into English poetry, 

in which it is as alien nowas ip the days 
of Sidney and Spenser. That Mr. Houghton 

would fail in his endeavor to cele- 
brate Niagara worthily was a foregone,con- 
clusion, even if he had eschewed hexame- 
ters. He has talent, but it lies.in another 
direction than such a poem as this demands, 
and chiefly, it seems to us, in the direction 
of natural description, notably the descrip- 
tion of the sea from sbore, which is his forte. 
There is a genuine sea feeling in his book, 
in spite of its want of the poetic art, in 
which it is deficient. He has a sense of the 
picturesque, though he has not yet Jearnedto 
paint complete pictures, and his instinct ep- 
ables him to perceive the poetical aspects of 
things which he has neither the force nor the 
skill tograsp. To sum up his work in a few 
words, it is labored, hard, metallic, want- 
ing in tone and atmosphere, and ‘singutarly 
destitute of melody. Whether The Life of 
a Love in Songs and Sonnets, by N. M. 
Sedarié, is any better work than Mr. 
Houghton’s Niagara and other Poems 
may be doubted ; but it is certainly more in- 
teresting work, for, with all its faults, which 
are numerous, there are indications of tal- 
ent io it, from which we augur better 
things than it has succeeded in performing. 
Mr. Sedarté set himself a very difficult task 
when he made the love of a life, even the 
imaginary love of an imaginary life, 
the theme for upward of one hundred 
songs and sonnets, and, if he has failed, as 
we think he has, he is still to be congratu- 
lated upon the ambition which determived 
him in the selection of his task, which is 
one that a greater poet than himself migtt 
easily have failed to achieve and in which 
only a measurable success could be ex- 
pected at best: He has followed the tradi- 
tion of the poetic guild, that it is necessary 
for a poet to be or to fancy himself in love, 
and has wrought his verse in accordance 
with this tradition, and has thereby ac- 
quired a certain amount of practice, which 
he can- turn to good purpose when he 
shall have a real emotion to depict. 
There is nothing in Mr. Sedarté’s little 
book (of which only four hundred copies 
are printed) that will bear quotation. It is 
crude and immature and marred by imper- 
fect and bad taste. Nevertheless, it leaves the 
impression of promise upon our minds and 
the belief that be will one day be a poet. 
That he has the poetic temperament, we are 
certain. 

We have the same belief and the same 
impression of Anva Katharine ‘Greens 
who has lately published The Defense of 
the Bride and other Poems (G. P. Put. 
nam’s Sons), a ccliection of twenty-six 
separate pieces in verse, which display, 
with all their faults, a genuine poetic in- 
stinct, which ought to bourgeon into richer 
and more sbundeut growths. The art of 
Miss Green, even ‘when at its best, is the 
art of an amateur; but her conceptions are 
frequently those of a born artist. They are 
not more romantic than the early concep. 
tions of Miss Elizabeth Barrett, or Miss 





“God's day is dawning upon 
God’s sun shines in the skies 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Uncéttain’ tlian those of “The ‘Golden 
Violet” and “ Isobel’s Child.” She appears 
to write hurriedly and without due prepara- 
tion and to be averse from correction; but 
there is a glow of feeling and a fervor of 
expression in what she writes which are 
commendable, in spite of the excesses to 
which they lead and for which mere cor- 
rectness. would be no compevsation. She 
divines the poetic capacity of emotional 
situations, as in ‘*The Defense of the 
Bride,” ‘The Tower of Bouverie,” “A 
Tragedy of Sedan,” “The Confession of 
the King’s Musketeer,” and “* leahel 
Maynor,” and renders them simply and 
forcibly, by virtue of the emotions with 
which they deal and over which she casts 
a romantic light, The mind that conceived 
these situations is the mind of a poet and it 
bas been cultivated,ina good school. We 
feel that in the general polish of the Jan- 
guage it employs and in its occasional 
felicities of expression. 

From the story element which predom- 
inates in Miss Green’s book we pass natural- 
ly to the same element in another form, or, 
rather, in two other forms, and are not 
overjoyed by the transition, since it lands 
among the aborigines, whom no American 
poet has yet succeeded in making attract- 
ive, unless Mr. Longfellow may be said to 
have done so in the “Song of Hiawatha.” 
We run through The Story of Chief Jo. 
seph (D. Lothrop & Co.), which Martha 
Perry Lowe has told in careless octosyl- 
labic verse, and we feel our way slowly 
through Kear (J. B. Lippincott & Co.), 
a poem in seven cantos, which the Rev. E. 
A. Warriner has narrated in a sort of Spen- 
serian stanza, which leaves much to be 
desired. Of these‘poems we can only say 
that weither was worth the pains that it 
must have cost to translate it from dull 
prose into indifferent verse, and that hence- 
forth we shall hesitate between the Spen- 
seriunu stanza and the octosyllabic verse, 
both of which, as handled in these pro- 
ductions, are open to the charge of fatal 
facility. There is no reason why either 
should ever have an end, and certainly no 
reason why either should ever bave had a 
beginning, 

Thete has not been much pretense in the 
half-a-dozen books and booklets that we 
have just discussed, but the seventh and 
last is (in intention, at least) ‘‘of a higher 
mood,” and should be treated, we suppose, 
with more respect and gravity than these. 
It is entitled Sonnets and Canzonets 
(Roberts Brothers), and, whatever may be 
said in excuse of its shortcomings, it is im- 
possible to plead the nonage of its writer, 
Mr. A. Bronson Alcott. Speaking after the 
manner of men (if not of critics), he is, we 
think, the oldest living American poet. 
We don’t know exactly how many years 
he has troubled the waters of literature; 
but be must have begun his visitations. as 
far back as when Mr. Emerson, his junior, 
was publishing that curious and now 
tare periodical, The Dial. We have all 
known him by reputation as an utterer of 
“Orphic sayings,” whatever that may 
mean, and some of us, no doubt, have 
listened to his ‘‘talks” in literary circles, 
Like those of Coleridge, they were about 
nothing in particular and everything in 
geveral; but they were supposed to be 
philosophical and they were oceasionally 
poetical, resembling in this respect the 
prose memoranda of Mr. Thoreau, who 
could no more ‘helpdropping intg poetry 
than the immortal Silas Wegg. Philosophy 
and poetry were for many years epidemic 
at Concord, and Mr. Alcott, who has sur. 
vived most his early friends, is still subject 
to the double fofliction. We have his lat- 
est aitack of the last in these Sonnets and 
Canzonets. There are forty-eight . of 
them, and about half of the number are 
upon persoval themes, the most prominent 
of ‘which themes is Love. We should not 
like to call them amatory, remembering, 
as we do, the Portuguese sonnets of Mrs. 
Browning, the darkly mysterious sonnets 
of Shakespeare, and the calmly impas- 
sioned sonnets of Petrarch and Dante; so we 
will pass them by witbout an adjective and 
without classification. It is only by astretch 
of critical courtesy, indeed, thattbey can be 
said to be sonnetsat all. They violate every 
known law of the sonnet, even the laws of 
the most irregular sonnet, and only end 
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‘Preuter length. “Bo far as‘ they can be sald 
to have any form, itis aform which puts the 
cart before the horse—é. ¢., what ought to 
be the sestet, before what ought to be) the 
octave. This rather detracts from their 
value to those who like form for the sake 
of form; but it rather adds to the value 
with Mr. F. B. Sanborn, who addresses a 
letter to Mr. Alcott, whose want of famill- 
arity with the accustomed movement of the 
verse of our time brings, he thinks, into 
more distinct notice the genvine poetical 
motions of Mr. Alcott’s genius. We bave 
heard something like this before; but it 
was said in extenuation of Mr. Walter 
Whitman and the inability of his ** genuice 
poetic motions” to conform to the orbits of 
Shakespeare and Milton. ‘Having beéh 
admitted to the Jaboratory,” Mr. Sanborn 
continues, ‘‘and privileged to witness the 
action and reaction of your thought, as it 
crystallized into song, 1 perceived for the 
first time how high sentiment, by which 
you have from youth been inspired, may 
become the habitual movement of the mind, 
at an age when so many, if they love at all 
in spirit, are but nursing the selfish and 
distorted fancies of morose singularity.” 
This is fine writing, if one could only un- 
derstand what it means; but we confess we 
do not, and, as between Mr. Alcott and Mr. 
Sanborn, we have to say, with somebody in 
The Critic: ‘‘Hang me if the ivterpreter is 
not the hardest to be understood of the 
two.” But let us see what Mr. Alcott’s 
sonnets are, at their best. Here is one 
which is fairly intelligible, though in no 
sense poetical: 
“Hither, the gray and shapely church beside, 
At sandy Hingham, by the sounding sea, 
From the disturbing town escaped thus wide, 
I’ve come, from all encumbering care set free, 
To raise the choral song, With friends 
Roam the wide field for flowers, or seaward sail; 
Or to Cohasset’s strand repair, where hoarse, 
Tumultuous surges chant thetr ceaseless tale; 
Or poesy entertain, grave Wordsw s lays, 
Melodious musing childhood’s prime, 

Shakespeare’s warm sonnets, or Venetian plays, 

Or that sad wizard Mariner's marvelous Rime. 

Here, in these haunts, this lover’s company,’ 

Sweet Love's symposium hold me happily.” 
Reduced to prose, this sonnet fistructs us 
that Mr. Alcott went to Hinghatil to raise 
the choral song, which must have been a 
novelty there; to discourse with friends, 
either when he was roaming the fields for 
flowers, which he was not likely to find; or 
‘sailing seaward; or repairing to Cobassett’s 
strand, where surges chanted ceaseless tales; 
or where, entertaining poesy, he was read- 
ing Wordsworth’s childish babble, or the 
warm sonnets of Shakespeare, or his Vene- 
tian plays (how many of them are there?), 
or Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” and 
that these proceedings make a symposium 
of sweet Love! We dcn’t find any of the 
high sentiment by which Mr. Alcott has 
been inspired from youth ina sonnet bike 
that (and it is the best that we can find in 
his book), and wesay so frankly, though 
we suppose we shall be charged with 
‘‘nursing the selfish and distorted fancies 
of morose singularity”; but better morose or 
any other singularity than such dull and 
prosy rubbish. 





WittiaM A. Baise Grouman is already 
known to the American literary public, not so 
much by his ‘‘ Tyrol and the Tyrolese’’ as by 
the enjoyment, they have found in bis “ Gad- 
dings Among a Primitive People.” It wase 
foreordained conclusion that sucha Nimrod 
as he, with so great a love of big game, of 
danger, and of the hard side of the plank for 
hig bed, should find himself before long in the 
Rocky Mountains. He has, in fact, given 
them four distinct visits, in which, if reports. 
can be trusted, he lived atthe roughest and 
braved the worst and hardest, in the pure love 
of the thing. He now adds to the list of his 
books Camps in the Rockies (Charles Scribner's 
Sons), with its narrative of “Life on the 
Frontier and Sport in the Rocky Mountains, 
witb an Account of the Cattle Ranches of the 
West,” and illustrated with an original map, 
based on the most recent U. 8, Government 
surveys, Grohman is very much more thana 
sportsman. At home, in London, be is a keen 
student of books and writes like a man of fine 
grain and unlimited resources. A man so far 
above conventionalities was sure to get at 
once into good relations with the Western 
guides and hunters. He sees their good side 
and is perfectly able to give an exact por- 
trait of them, without the least disposition td 
make fun of them. He does not care for small 
game and isa poor band with the rod; bute 
keener sportsman never followed the “royal” 
game and vo explorer bas gone intoour West 
ern wilds with truer or more intelligent love 
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of Nature nor, we may add, with a more 
graphic pen. It is difficult to make selections 
from a volume which is crowded witb adven- 
ture, and fp which a droll picture follows a 
wild one, and that vanishes into a transforma- 
tion scene of rare beauty. The life he lesds 
and the people he deals with are rough,and 
the author isino pride; but be is not coérse. 
The camp among the cow-boys gave bim op- 
portunities to study the cattle ranches end 
eattle raising,on which be writes with prac- 
ticed skill and judgment. Weare naturally cu- 
rious to learn how what he finds bere compares 
with the Old World, and on this point bis re- 
marks are to the point and worth more than 
any we have seen. He finds a difference 
fo our elk. It is larger than the Euro- 
pean “royal’’? and grayer in color. It 
has vot the ringing call of the European 
variety, but a peculiar whistle, which, though 
strangely different and not so ringing, ts 
not to be pronounced inferior in any respect. 
Asto the much-discussed question of atmo- 
sphere, he is oppressed by ite purity and feels 
the want of color. On the western side of the 
Sierras and iv California this remark would 
notapply. He misses the cloud phenomena 
and thinks, as we do, that the landscape gets 
its perpetual blue at too bigh a price in part- 
ing with the polychromatic splendors of the 
clouds. The American woon, he insists, is 
fuller of light than in Europe, even in the Alps, 
aud be gets as wild as two lovers in a June even- 
ing over a bunt at night or the Teton Valley by 

omoonlight. In general, he finds the breadth of 
our landscape overpowers its detalls, so that its 
specific points do not leave a lasting impres- 
sion. It is easier to reconstructin the memory 
a European Alpine scene. This assertion, how- 
ever, will hardly hold of Mount Shasta nor of 
the great group on the Columbia River. The 
author himself accepts the Teton, which be 
pronounces the ** most sublime scenery I have 
ever sven.”’ He compares it with the Matter- 
horn. ‘In shape it le very like the Swiss 
master peak; but, inasmuch asthe Western 
rival rises in one majestic sweep of 7,000 feet 
from this natural park, to an altitude all 
but the same (13,800 ft.). I would, in this in- 
stance, in poipt of sublimity give the palm to 
the New Wor?d,”’ 


-+++There are few things more gratifying to 
those who are watching modern educational re- 
forms then the rapid growth of interest in all 
that pertains 'o the study of English. ‘Ibis is 
manifest Bot ouly in a more healthful seuti- 
ment as to the increasing need of such a line 
of study, butin the practical supply of such 
need by the preparation of manuals for pur- 
poses of teaching. Alike in England and 
Amertea, scholars are busily at work inthe 
sphere of English grammar, composition, and 
literature, and most zealously, perhaps, ip that 
of our language, The superficial methods of 
the past are fast giving way to philosophic 
criticism and the study of First English is 
pursue’ because it is first in order and first in 
value. Itisas marking such a progress that 
we bail with special pleasure this American 
edition of our oldest Saxon epic. All eager 
students of our mother tongue bave felt tbe 
pressing need of critical home editions of the 
best Saxon literature, nor should there any 
longer be a necessity why weshould send to 
Germany or even to England for such pubii- 
cations, No better beginning could bave been 
made in meeting this need than that made by 
Prof. Harrison’s Beowulf. By reason of its age, 
its literary character, aud its relation to the 
later growth of Saxon letters Beownlf should 
be put within the reach of every student of the 
English tongue, Whatever its defects may be, 
it has sufficient merit as an epic to commend it 
to all lovers of the poetic art, while as to bold- 
ness of imagery and general vigor it has no 
equal in the later language. If we must con- 
fnve ourselves to a single text, that of 
Reyne, which the editor bas used, is as good as 
any. There are advantages, however, in a 
comparison of texts, by the editor himseif, as 
asindepenodent student. Some benefits might 
follow in the present instance by keeping the 
student well informed asto the related texts 
of Kemble, Arnold, Thoefe, and Grein. We 
might also suggest the advantage of carefully 
prepared notes in the text and a much fuller 
analysis of the poem itself. Such a scheme as 
Thoefe gives us or such an historical introduc- 
tion as we find in Kemble would add materially 
to the value of the work. The edition before 
us is especially welcome, in that it solves the 
problem as to the possibility of the general 
study of Saxon among us. Such a study is 
ncw made feasible in all our institutions of 
learning. Beginning with some elementary 
manual, such as Carpenter or Corsen, and 
thus making ourselves familiar with the sim- 
ple prose and poetry,we may then advance, on 
the basis of Marseh’s ‘‘Comparative Gram- 
mar’ and Harrison’s Beowul/, to the highest 
and most fruitful study of our language. It 
is thus that we shall note the strengthening of 
the English department in our American col- 
leges and the rapid introduction of First 
English as an essential part or liberal study. 





THE 
We can heartily commend the edition be- 
fore us to every student of our home speech. 
(Ginn, Heath & Co.) 


----Dr. Norman Kerr's Wines, Scriptural and 
Keclesiastical (Nat. Temperance Society) isabout 
as poor as it can be in the discussion of the 
biblical part of the problem, and as good and 
strong fo the rest as it is poor in the first. As 
a fair example of the state of mind to 
which a false theory of a good cause may 
drive a man, we quote from Dr. Kerr’s remarks 
on Acts fi, 18—15, where Peter repels the 
charge tbat the apostles were “full of new 
wise.” ‘* The expression ‘are full of gleukos’ 
was ironical, just as I have often myself heard 
the expression with reference to a passing 
drunkard ; ‘ There goes a teetotaler.’”? Onthis 
view of the matter, what shall be done with 
Peter’s remark ‘‘ These are not drunken, as ye 
suppose, seeing it is but the third hour of the 
day’? On p. 80 Dr. Kerr says: ‘* No one will 
dispute that the oivos of the wrath of God 
(Rev. xiv, 10) signifies an intoxicating wine.”’ 
Considering that there is no oivos of any kind 
in the realities of this case, but only the 
wrath of God, it is a very amusing ex- 
ample of a man drowned in s metaphor. 
Part II is so good as to make Part I ell the 
more to be regreited. ‘* We now leave,’’ says 
the author, “tbe region of exegetical and 
philological speculations, and emerge from 
the open battle-field of doubtful disputation 
on the solid ground of ascertained truth. 
Here lam on my own territory of medicine. 
The footing is firm.’? What he has to say on 
the main point as to wine in any form for 
reformed drunkards commands our assent. 
We go with him even as far as to believe that 
they should not touch it at the communion- 
table. The authbor’s method of using the 
Scriptures, highly orthodox as it appears to 
be, is in reality highly objectionable. It goes 
on the asenmption that the Scriptures cannot 
teach a law of life which in its progressive op- 
eration shall makea thing wrong which the 
Orst teachers of the law raised no question 
about. The method is also false in adopting a 
soul-killiog verbal theory of biblical inspira- 
tion, which ends in bigotry and Jesuitical 
tricks, and the wreck of a good cause by 
the contemptible methods of promoting tt. 
And the method is full of mischief, as it leaves 
a doubt in the minds of men whether there is 
oris not any clear and trustworthy assistance 
as to this matter to be had from the Scrip- 
tures. When aman tells us that, if the Scrip- 
tures go for drunkenness, be should abandon 
them we cannot object. We should do the 
same. But when he tells us, asa doctor of 
divinity did recently, that to prove that our 
Lord drank wine witha drop of alcohol in it 
would be to drive him into infidelity, we can 
only deplore the mischievous method of using 
the Scriptures and of deriving help from them 
which should bring a believer into a state of 
mind which has as little as this to distinguish 
it from rationalism apd hold it back from 
apostasy. 

..--Mme, Augustus Cravin’s Zliane, trans- 
lated from the French by the Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton (New York: W. 8. Gottsberger), is 
ap unusually good story of French higb life in 
its healthier circles. It is a tendenz novel, 
however, as it is written to support a theory 
with regard to marriage ; or, more accurately, 
to write down the French custom of marriage 
by contract between parents or guardians 
The author takes the system which is to be 
exposed at the best and, without treating her 
readers to a chapter of borrors or of unwhole- 
some incidents, elaborates in an effective 
manner the natural consequences which flow 
from marriages effected in this way. It oc- 
curs to us to remark as to this method of in- 
troducing a reform that the free system, based 
on the personal preference of the principals, 
might be written down on the same method 
quite as effectually. Fora treatise on morals 
and manners the method é not exhaustive 
enough. As a story, Elianets vivacious and 
interesting anda pleasing picture of modern 
French life outside the heated atmosphere of 
Paris and where itis pure and healthy. 
The same publisher (W. 8. Gottsberger) 
brings out Antinous: A Romance of Ancient Kome, 
by George Taylor, translated from the German 
by Mary J. Safford. The story is laid in the 
time of the pedantic Emperor Hadrian and 
turns upon an ingenious observation made by 
the sutbor on the busts of Hadrian, as com- 
pared with those of Antinous, which suggests 
to him that the shade of sadness in the fea- 
tures of the young and beautiful Bitbynian is 
the trace of the demoralizing influence of a 
diseased nature upon a healthy oue. The 
portrait given of Hadrian is only true of bis 
later days, when disease had fastened on him 
and bis mind had become suspicious and un- 
generous. The account of the self sacrifice of 
Antinous in order to prolong the life of 
the emperor is historical, though the employ- 
ment of the oracle on which the devoted lad 
acted asa link in the plot of the ignoble Verus to 
remove apn evemy from the side of Hadrian, is 
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which marks tbe whole story and gives an air 
of reality to its entire movement, Especially 
interesting are the glimpses in these pages of 
the relations in which the mixed religions of 
the world stood to each other at Rome, and 
of the Christian faith, the spirit, and devotion 
of its disciples and of their relation to the 
people and the law. The authorbas also made 
the most of his opportunity to exhibit, in cou- 
trast with the Christian history, the dark and 
dangerous superstitions of Egypt and the 
fanatical temper of the people in connection 
with them. ‘ 

----An unmistakable original of the best 
kind is Pu Dreifuss: His Holiday Abroad, by 
Jobn W. Allen, Jr. (Boston: Geo. H. Ellis.) 
‘Paul Dreifuss gave himself a holiday. He 
needed it, and he meant to make the best of 
it; but not, by any means, in the ordinary 
way.” This begins the book and describes it. 
The Dreifusses were an old New York family. 
Paul had four children—two boys, two girls, 
all grown—one a mining engineer in Colorado; 
one an orthodox minister, with an open mind. 
His wife lived with bim, and Maria, the eldest 
daughter. Pauline, the younger, was an art 
student, in Paris, to whom he flies for bis hol- 
iday. ‘* Asa manis,” quotes Mr. Allen, ‘so is 
bis holiday. . . . A wide-awake holiday 
needs a wide-awake fellow for its successful 
performance. A rich soul only can buy a rich 
holiday.” In this case the soul was rich and 
the fellow wide-awake, and the holiday is both 
rich and wide-awake. It strikes out into that 
most satisfactory originality which escapes 
commonplace, not by ignoring it, but by 
widening, brightening, and illuminating its 
associations. “ Paul” sees what no common 
eyes see. He basa firm grasp on the geology, 
the history, the politics, the people. He is 
never tedious and shows his genius by pouring 
out theories on all subjects, which are never 
dull—redeemed from this, perhaps, by 
the pleasant impression that there is nuth- 
ing very serious in them avd certainly uo 
danger that one will ever be required to fight 
for them or against them. ‘Ihe whole book 
rushes by in a torrent of picturesque vivacity. 
** Pauline” and her father at Paris are cbarm- 
ing. Her life there is splendidly drawn; her 
housekeeping ; her domestic convepiences ; the 
bale and hearty Pau! at home with bis daughter 
and the two happy together as any happy 
heartecan be. There is, also, a good deal of 
sharp anslysis of French politics and of the 
French people, as well as of that imperial 
witehery which the gay city has for all who 
come toit, There is a plenty of good com- 
pany, too. There is no cataloguing, no formal 
descriptions. Everything springs up to view 
naturally in the action of the story. The style 
is exceedingly simple, without being bare, and 
the whole book is stamped with originality 
and vigor. We observe some bad French in 
the book, which may, however, be well enough 
charged to the printer. 


....From the press of the Messrs. Osgood & 
Co. comes Among the Azores, a delightfal 
16mo, by Lyman H. Weeks, neatly printed and 
enriched with spirited illustrations, which serve 
their purpose exceedingly well. The chapters 
of the volume are not wholly new, as they are 
based on previous contributions to periodicals, 
nor bas the author had an ambitious plan. He 
gives a brief sketch of the history of the 
Azores, introduces bis readers pleasantly to 
the sunny isles in their bright succession, 
maps out their position, outlines, general 
character, and the character of the people, with 
enough of what those who bave seep these 
islands would wish to remember and those who 
have not would wish to bave explained, to make 
the volume interesting to both classes alike. 
‘The Messrs. Osgood & Co. also reprint 
from the last London edition Episodes in the 
TIaves of Men, Women, and’ Lovers, by Edith 
Simcox, a volume of the ut t refin t of 
style and thought, subtle and delicate in the 
analysis of buman emotion, seutiment, and ¢x- 
perience. It is not really on the episodes of 
life that the book turns, but the great needs 
and experiences which are wrought into life 
asa partof its material. ‘Whe author dropsa 
line into the human heart where its experience 
is deepest and where the hardest practical 
problems of life and thought arise. Naturally, 
these deep wells are found im the simple 
but sober realities of human destiny and in 
the experiences of joy or sorrow which 
take their rise in the relations of men and 
women as lovers or friends. The autbor goes 
to the task too much alone, with the pale beam 
of speculative reason forguide. There is too 
much reliance on the point of # sharp pen to 
open the path for the masses of mankind into 
peace. There is not enough appeal to the 
moral forces of human nature por confidence 
enough in the method which faith and trust 
pursue. We feel in these pages no want of 
sympathy and certainly they are not lighted 
with the glare of a cold dialectics; but they 
leave us lost, as we were at the beginning, the 
mystery of life as deep and its burden as heavy 
as ever. 


+++. good point is made in Carroll D, 
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Wright’s Relation of Political Economy to the 
Labor Question. (Boston: A. Williams & Co.) 
Mr. Carroll is the chief of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor. His official 
duties have made him familiar with the human 
or personal, as well as the purely material 
elements of politico-economie science and led 
him to see that the labor question cannot be 
settled by the application to it exclusively of 
those laws and principles which relate to the 
accumulation of wealth. He insists that there 
isalarge human factor in every stage of the 
problem which brings mora] considerations 
into play and which cannot be overlooked 
without subverting the whole fabric of wealth. 
The character, life, health, happiness, and 
general well-being of the laborer are not only 
elements in the production of wealth, but tn 
its permanence. Political economy bas gone 
~ «The Leisure-Hour Series (Henry Holt & 
Co.) bas a clever number in The Revolt of Man, 
a many-headed satire, not altogether new, but 
worked out in a fresh way, which turns on the 
tiction of inverted or reversed relations be- 
tweenthe sexes, The facts of sex are left as they 
are, and only the external relations between 
the two sexes, as to work and place in life, are 
supposed to be changed. The author develops 
out the result with much ingenuity, and man- 
ages to land his readers on ground of solid good 
sense as to some questions, which turn on the 
immovable facts of sex, but which it has been 
attemp‘ed to settle without taking them into 
account. 


....From the press of the Messrs. Appleton 
& Co. we have a new translation of Montes- 
quieu’s Considerations on the Causes of the Grand- 
eur and Decadence of the Romans, by John Baker. 
The translator bas introduced a large umount 
of original work of bis own, in the way of notes 
which are embodied into the main text of the 
work, with proper indications of their author- 
ship. These notes review the text of Mont- 
esquieu and are proposed by their author as “a 
rational discussion of the phenomena and the 
tendencies of history in general.’ Thisisalarge 
plap and requires exceptional gifts and qualifi- 
cations. ‘The author's notes are sensible and 
intelligent. They show good powers and dili- 
gent, rather than profound or highly eritical 
reading. The remarks, forexample, on edu- 
cation among the ancients are defective, to say 
the least; while those on the gladiatorial com- 
bats, besides being superficial, indicate that the 
author is not aware how far down into the 
Empire human sacrifice was practiced at Rome, 
at least on the Alban Mountains. 


.... The friends of the late Rev. John F. W. 
Ware, the successor of Channing and Gannett 
in the Arlington (old Federal) Street Chureb, 
Boston, will be glad to see the volume of his 
sermons, published by Geo. H. Ellis, Boston, 
with a hearty and admiring introduction by the 
Rev. George L. Chaney. Dr. John F. W. Ware 
was earnest, devoted, and fearless in bis minis- 
try, with a generous heart and a ready hand. 
His sermons were like himself and part of his 
ministry. The examples given in this volume 
are not faultless. For instance, what reason is 
there for saying such a thing as we find in the 
first one, that St. John, “‘in his early disciple- 
ship, belongs to a club called ‘Sons of Thun- 
der,’ loud mouthed, noisy, restless, revolution- 
ary men, the socialists, the nibilists of their 
day’? ? The subjects are well stated and they 
contain a large amount of buman sympathy 
and helpful remark ; but they do not rise to 
the level of the imperial themes of the Chris 
tian pulpit. 


...-Marion Harland frees her mind with 
little reserve in Hve’s Daughter; or, Common Sense 
for Maid, Wife, and Mother. As to medical post- 
tion, the book follows the very sound and safe 
Yead of the late Dr. Clarke, of Boston. It is 
couservative and at the same time independent. 
The cbapters on ‘‘American Worry’’ and 
‘* What Shall be Done with the Mothers” are 
capital. The book suffers from a certsin 
appearance of boldness, which we attribute to 
the fact that it comes from a non-professional 
author, to whom the same liberties sre not con- 
ceded as to the professional practitioner, and 
that it is designed for general circulation, which 
does not seem to be a healthy use for such 
books. Mrs. Terhune’s style is too well-known 
to require us to say more than that, judged by 
this latest product of her pen, she has lost none 
of her vivacity. 


«.«eThe Rev. Asa Thurston will Hve in the 
memory of Christians as one of the associates 
of Bingham and Goodell in the first evan- 
gelization of the Sandwich Islands. Dr. 
Thurston died iu 1868. His widow survived 
him eight years and expired in 1876. Four 
years previous to her death she went over the 
memorials of ber eventful life, from 1819 on, 
and completed in 1872 the compilation from 
jetters and journals, which is now published 
under the title of Life and Times of Mrs. Lucy G, 
Thurston, Wife of the Hev. Asa Thurston, Dianeer 
Missionary to the Sandwich Islands, (Ant Arbor: 
8.C. Andrews.) It is unequally written and 
portions of it must be read with conpic 
allowances, 
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..The Messrs. Estes & Lauriat (Boston) 
publich The Chemistry of Cooking and Cleaning, 
by Ellen H. Richards, instructor in the Massa- 
cbusetts Institute of Technology. he little 
book is a convenient manua) for housekeepers 
and lays before them fu an intelligent and intel- 
ligible form the cbemical principles on which 
the domestic art of cooking and of cleaning 
depends. It will not only aid them to under 
stand what they are doing, but will give them 
the means to protect themselves against im- 
position and to provide the material they need 
at low rates of expense. 


wrong in closing its eyes to these aspects of 
the problem. It has lost the sympathy of 
workipg people and opened itself to the satire 
which Carlyle leveled against it as the ** dismal 
science.’ Mr. Carroll’s little book is reither 
in form nor substavce wholly new, being the 
first of a course or lectures before the Lowell 
Institute, in December, 1879. It is published 
now, however, by itself and in good form, for 
general distribution among workingmen and 
their employers. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A LITERARY announcement of extraordinary 
interest comes from J. R. Osgood & Co. This 
house will issue in November an overlooked 
and hitherto absolutely unknown romance by 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, of about the length of 
‘The Searlet Letter.” The MS. of it seems to 
have long been curiously lost from the greater 
American writer’s other papers. It is regarded 
by thore who have glanced through it as a 
work of surpassing power and interest, turn- 
ing upon the claim of an American to some 
English estates, the scene being laid on both 
our own and British shores. Julian Hawthorne 
will furnieh the preface. The frontispiece 
of The Century for September will be a portrait 
engraved by Mr. Cole of Samuel L. Clemens 
(“Mark Twain’’). A similarly engraved portrait 
of Mr. Henry James, Jr., will appear later. 
Also to the September number of the maga- 
zine, is contributed General McClellan’s paper 
upon “ The War in Egypt.” The seventh 
edition of ‘‘ A Reverend Idol” is now selling. 
Tt has lately been suggested that the au- 
thor of ‘‘ An Earnest Trifler”’ is identical with 
the writer of ‘‘ Democracy.” Thisis strongly to 
be doubted. The next volume ip the en- 
joyable *‘ American: Actor Series® will be 
“Charles Albert Fechter,”” by Miss Kate Field, 
a memoir largely composed of Miss Field’s 
personal recollectione. ———Sidney Smith, with 
a fine affectation of dread at the recollection, 
told Fanny Kemble that he had once dreamed 
aterrible dream,when ill; that he was ‘“‘chained 
to a rock and being talked to death by Harriet 
Martineau and Macaulay.” Here is a 
prismatic sentence from Mr. E. W. Gosse’s 
article on Dante Rossetti’s sketches, Hae de- 
clares that no other man’s color will sustain 
“these points of ruby-crimson. these expanses 
of deep turquoise-blne, these flagrant scarlets 
and thunderous purples.” It is now 
stated, at this late day, that the original 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Rebecca in “Ivanhoe” 
was one Rebecca Gratz, a young Jewess of 
Philadelphia. She wasan early friend of Ma- 
tilda Hoffman, the first love of Washington 
Irving. The poemsof H. C. Bunner will be 
collected in a *‘ Leisure Hour Series’ volume. 
Mr. William D. Howells bas written for 
the Harper’s Christmas a little railway comedy, 
in one scene, similar to his charming “A Par- 
lor Car’’—*' The Sleeping Car.” Mr. Wil- 
liam Black recently admitted that be had never 
in all his life received any thorough and system- 
atic education; that he had merely stolen 
scraps from the feast of learning, “a jum- 
ble of hydraulics, Latin verbs, vegetable 
physiology, Czerny’s ‘Exercises for the 
Piano,” and the like. The chiefest of 
a]] his early ambitions was to become 
a fine landscape painter, and he daubed away 
persistently for months and years, until his 
vocation took him sharply in hand and he 
settled down to work.————Mr. Andrew Lary’s 
“Helen of Troy’ will appear from the press of 
Scribner & Co. in October.- The Penn 
Monthly is no more. Messrs. Macmillan & 
Co., in pursuance of their effort to produce in- 
expensive American editions of their more 
popular pablications, bave nearly through 
Press a cheap reprint of the English 
translation of the “Odyssey,” by Butcher 
and Lang. considered by many classical 
scholars the finest translation of Homer's 
work into our language yet in print. The 
following are among the new publications to 
be issued by Robert Carter & Bros.: ‘* No- 
body,’ by the author of “‘The Wide, Wide 

World”; **The Human Mind: A Treatise on 
Mental Philosophy,” by Edward John 
Hamilton, D. D.; - ‘*God’s Light on 
Dark Clonds,” a small volume of religious 
consolation for the afflicted: ‘‘ Fifteen.” a 
story by Jennie M. Drinkwater Conklin; 
“Moses and the Prophets:” A review ot 
Professor W. Robertson Smith’s creed, by 
Dr. W. H. Green, of Princeton Seminary ; and 






































Prime’s “ Forty Years iv the Turkish Empire: 
A Memoir of Dr. Goodell.” Messrs. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin have just ready their 
“Constitutional History and Political De- 
velopments of the United States,’’ by Mr. 
Simon Sterne, of the New York Bar. The 
work is large, systematic, and excellently in- 
dexed. In the Hartford Courant a con- 
tributor remarks that a glance at a recent 
handsome and uniform edition of Bret Harte’s 
works suggests to him how few American 
authors have ever been published in uniform 
editions. He observes that there is no 
uniform edition of Mrs. Stowe, Mr. Howells, or 
Henry James. They are scattered about among 
many publishers. Passing to trans-Atlantic 
writers, the first really complete and uniform 
edition of George Eliot’s novels was issued by 
a Boston firm. The correspondent quoted 
says of Anthony Trollope: 

‘“*A uniform edition of Anthony Trollope in 
a library would be a curiosity. It would fill 
more than forty volumes of the size of this 
Bret Harte edition. Trollope is the most 
voluminous of modern writers of fiction (or 
of any others out of Spain) and he seems ina 
good way to double his books before he dies. 
The singular thing is that be is now as likely 
to write a good book as he ever wax. Some of 
his last are. among his best books and his best 
books are very good, indeed. Inthe case of 
‘Trollope, perbaps a eelection would be suffi- 
cient.”’ 
Mr. G, Barnett Smith is writing a “ Life 
of Channing.”’ Miss Constance Fenimore 
Woolson is spending the Summer at Baden- 
Baden, actively occupied in completing a new 
novel. Mr. Jchn H. Ingram will edit the 
**English Women of Letters Series.” In 
apn article on writer’s tools, in Ze Livre for 
July, Mons. 8. Blondel says that Lamartine 
o~—- wrote his manuscripts with lead- 
pencil. 























BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc.. 
give so littie indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this ist #1 inches and quarters. The number first 
givenisthe length.) _ / 
The Modern Applications of Electricity. By EF. 

Hospitalier. Translated and enlar; by 
Julius Maier, Ph.D. Illustrated x6, PP. 
vili,463. New York: D. Appleton & Co.. $4 50 
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Knowledge of the |} of the Mee es tg ‘Best Best 
ton. 74x5, pp. 127. Shorenena. By Seticcnttettbetctes 
Kinley Hollow. A Novel. By G. eee 


anthor of “A History of BRA = 
(Letsure Hour Series. No. 138.) Sees, pp. 


iv, 379. New York: mrasy Be ‘olt & Co... .... 100 
Eclectic Manual of Phonogra: A Complete 

Guide to the A uinition of ¢ Pitinan’s Phonet- 

fe Shorthand, a Teac 


By Elias Longle x53. Dp. ial. Cinelin 
nati: Robert Katee PD ee 0 7% 


The Minister's Sen. A Novel. . M. C. Stirling, 
one ot the “ Suaeme of wo Ges etc. 
—y agp ty hong Pe seam 

——. pp. New York: Sear 0 20 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHOICR SUMMER BOOKS, 


The Season's success, A REVEREND IDOL 
($1.50). “Capital, brilliant, trresistible, thoroughly 
noble,” 

THE DESMOND HUNDRED ($1.00), called 
by The Churchman “ The strongest American novel in 
many a year.” 

EPISODES IN THE LIVES OF MEN, 
WOMEN, AND LOVERS (61.00), by Epirxn su- 
cox. “Sea and shore are finely drawn,” says the Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

Marx Twarn’s THE STOLEN WHITE ELE- 
PHANT, ete. ($1.25), called by the Brooklyn Union 
“A world of fun." 

LEONE (61.00), the new Round-Robin Novel, a fas- 
cinating story of artist-life in Rome and the brigand 
camps of the Appenines. 

F. H. Uxpgnwoop’s illustrated biogr. sketch 
of BENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 
(61.50), which Harper's Magazine commends thus: 











conversations 

and intercourse with Mr. Longfellow are introduced 

to illustrate the traits and habits of the man, the 

methods of the author, and the history of particular 

” The Lutheran Quarterly finds this “A charm- 

ing delineation of the life of this eminent scholar, 

traveler, poet,and man . - and forms in every 
sense delightful reading. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


H. B. NIMS & CO., School Globes, Tor, N Y. 











McK. Dre. 500 pp., octavo, cloth. Portraits and Maps 
$8. ATxm & Provr, 12 Barclay Street, N. Y 
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KARPER’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(Ne. 388) 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


Contains: 


A Sunday Morning in the South of 
England. 

A full-page frontispiece, from a picture by ALFRED 
Parsons, 

A Summer at York. 
By Saran D. Ciarx. A quaint description of one of 
the most picturesque Summer resorts in Maine. 

““The Weibertreue.” 
By Fuse ALLEN, An Interesting sketch of Weins- 
berg, Suabia. With nine illustrations, prepared by 
Herr B. ScHLESINGER, of Stuttgart. 

The Visit of the Vikings. 


The third part of Col. Hicamson’s American History. 
Illustrated. 


in Surrey. 
The first of two papers by Mrs. Li.um. Mlustrated by 
ALFRED Parsons and E. A. ABBEY. 


Spanish Vistas. 

The fifth and concinding paper, by Gro. P. Laruror, 
describing the “Mediterranean Ports and Gar- 
dens,” from Malaga to Barcelona. Illustrated by 
REINBART. 

Recollections of Ralph Waldo Em- 

erson. 

By Epwin P. Wairrte. 


The Mississipp! River Problem. 
By Davip A. Curtis. 


Shandon Bellis. 
The fifth part of Wiliam BLack’s new novel, illus- 
trated by WILLIAM SMALL. 
Short Stories. 
A DOCTOR SPOILED. By BaRwet PHILLirs, 
LOVE WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. By Etizaneta 
D. B. SToppaRD. 


By HyaLmaR HB. BOYEsEN and PHILIF BOURKE ManRs- 
TOR. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
~~ Fryeburg Oration, 1802.—Sanborn's Life of 
d Americans.—Personal De- 





sunciticn, es 
Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor's Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

“The Bells of Shandov.”—How to Furnish a Home (J. 
H. Wir11ams).—The Donation Party of Deadmule 
Flat (G. T. Lanitaan).—Essex County (Massachv- 
setts) Humors (D. W. Mov.ton). — Misunderstand- 
ings (C. C, CARROLL).—The Taxes.—A Non-cesthetic 
Fish Peddler.—Kentucky Philosophy (Harrison 
ROBERTSON).— Anecdotes. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 

BARPER'S MAGAZINE...... Sencededbecscinnseeses 64 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY.........+<0+0es0es seteeereeres 400 
HARPER’S BAZAR..........++eeeeee eecccseccccces 400 
The THREE above publications..............s000.. 10 00 
Any TWO above mamed............cccceecseseceeces 700 
— oe PROPER. .ccccccescceccscescose 150 

ARPER'S AZINE oA 500 
5 ARPER'S waca PEOPLE { °°*+*+++* epacceneee 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY 

CD FET. cc cccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccces 10 00 
Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. 1 to 60, 8vo, 

CIDER... ccccccccccccccccccoccccccoccccoscee edcccece 400 


Postage Free to all Subsoribersin the United States 
or Canada. 

HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25cents per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 
furnished gratuitously on application to HaRrer 

& Buoruers. Subscription Price, per Year of 52 

Numbers, $10 00. 


ta” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, 


NEW YORK. 


Sabbath-School Books, 


GREAT VARIETY, LOW PRICES. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
1234 Nasean Street, New York. 


BOOKS GIVEN AWAY. 


CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP 
Oheapest Beok Stere = the World. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
81 CHAMBERS ST. near City Hall Park, N.Y. 


-EWARD CARDS 











PENCERIAN 


Ss , the yp A ities 

of '» ability and 

real @wan Quill Action, an 

are sulted to all styles of writ- 
For sale everyw' 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, &Co., N.Y. 
GENTS WANTED 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SELES 
THE 


American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 8t., N.Y. 


5c.S.S. Library 


One hundred and fifty 
Banday-echvol ny, and — up ois eisietere form 
(will outlast all others), catalogue and number is 
each, at uniform price ot Be. each; 100 or more 4c, 
Bubject to advance October Ist. Sample book and 
exchange system, 8. DAVID OC, COOK, 46 Adams 
&t., Chicago. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern Works of Art, 


fy reproductions of famous original paint- 

coule ease, architecture, ete. Price, cabinet size 

ain rdoz. Send 6cent saat for catalogue and 
ent of 8,700 subjects. 


art LE PHOTOGRAPH co. 
(Successors to Jomn P. SOULE), 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER’S P¥RIODICALS. 
HARPER'S MAGA een 


HARPE. 
Har 4 BAZ. 
HARPER'S BAEAR. puoren 1 
ta” HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, 
on recetpt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROS., Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF POPULAR 
LITERATURE. 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 




















Cc —1. AN ANTWERP PRINTING 
er ook f Mose @. Kingsley. ILLustTRaTep.—2. 
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By Louise C! 
BRITAIN ON A DRAG. By Octave Thanet.—6, AN- 








Ks 

10. INTERCHANGE. By M . e. 
Tr SONGS” THAT PuAVE MADE HISTORY, By Amelia 
ER. Barr.—12. —" ——- MIST. A 

n t 

a 1. Public > 
Egypt. 2. (on eut | Dames: Visitors. 8. 
and Mtecellaneous: An Understanding—The Juventle 
Star Business.—14. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


Terms :—Yearly Suboens tion, $8; Single Number, 
a cents. LimgnaLCiun Rares ; 


SPECIMEN tema mailed, tpaid, on recet 
of 20 cents. (Postage stam yy a pa | 
form of remittance.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
_715 and 717 Market St.. Philadelphia. 


Teacher's Bibles. 
" Teacher's Bibles with 
colbdien encyclopedia, dic- 
J 30: tables, maps, etc.—mi0st com- 
plete teacher's Bibles exiant; 1,406 
pages, plain ‘nding, #1 gilt edge, for §1.30. 
Address, DAVID U. COOK, 46 Adams St, Chicage. 


MUSIC. 
NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


A SCHOOL OF CULTURE AND 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


EMBRACING 

School for Piano, Organ, Violin, Urchestral 
and Band Instruments, Voice, Artists’ Vocal 
Course, Harmony, Composition, Theory and 
Orchestration, Taning Pianos and Organs. 

School for ENGLISH BRANCHES and 
HIGHER LITERATURES, Languages, 
Normal Instruction, Elecution and Dramatie 
Action, Physical Culture, and Fine Arte 


ON THE BROADEST SCALE. 


Certificates and Diplomas awarded, Degrees conferred. 

FALL TERM COMMENCES SEPT. 14th, 1882. 

THE NEW HOME, costing 8700,000, is the 

largest Conservatory Building in the world. Here fine 
rooms and good board are furnished at moderate 
prices in the heart of Boston, confessedly the musicat 
and artistic center of Amertea. Apply immediately 
to secure rooms for Fall Term. Send stamp for cal- 
endar to 

E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 
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CRITICISMS BY A MORAVIAN ON 
GERMAN MORAVIANS. 





Tae Moravians celebrate on the 2ist of 
August the ove hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the beginning of their great mis- 
siovary work, August 2)st, 1732, they seat 
forth from Germany their first, missionaries 
(Leonard Dober and David Nitechmann) to 
the Isle of St. Thomas. A Moravian min- 
ister, who has been in missionary service 
himself, desires to improve the occasion of 
this anniversary of rejoicing over work ac- 
complished by offering for the sober con 
sideration of his brethren some criticisms 
on their missionary policy and adwinistra- 
tion, but more especially on the German or 
Mother Church. The article he sends is 
much too long to be printed entire in our 
columus; but we may select the more im- 
portant parts of it, using as far as possible 
bis own language. We do not wish to be 
understood as adopting or vouching for the 
statements made. Our opinion will be 
found on our editorial pages. 


{t was a characterestic of Moravian mis- 
sions formerly that they bad notable suc- 
cesses. Eighty yearsago there were 20,000 
adherents in the various mission-fields, and 
about thirty years ago this number bad in- 
creased to 70,000, or about the present num- 
ber. Now, why has there been no growth 
in the past twenty-five or thirty years? Are 
there Achans in the camp? Why is it 
that there are in the Moravian mission-field 
no self-dependent native churches? Other 
societies which began work long after the 
Moravinns did have establisted missionary 
churches independent of forelgn aid. In 
the West Indies, after, a period of one hun- 
dred aud fifty years, there yetremains much 
to be doue in the seven years at the close of 
which, according to the action of the last 
General Synod, the churches must take care 
of themselves. Soa handful of men have 
in the next seven years to do all the work 
left undone in acentury anda half, with 
but poor help from a few uveducated na- 
tive assistants. The heathev people in the 
West Indies were long since converted. 
Decades bave elapsed since the last Negro 
heathen joined the Moravian Church by 
baptism, and it may even be possible that 
some of the white Moravian brethreu there 
have never seen the face of a real heathen. 
Only a little while ago the native mivisters 
there made an attempt to get salaries 
from the missionary treasury as high as 
those of the European miuisters, being ap- 
parently unable to comprehend how matters 
stand and what it means when a native 
church is to be made self-dependent. It 
seems to us the training they received 
tended very much to the strengthening of 
their belief in the purse of the Mother 
Church. 

In Dutch Guiana still sadder events have 
occurred of late, one poor, self-deluded 
European missionary baving risen at the 
head of the majority of the native assistants 
and the congregation in the town of Paruma- 
ribo aguinst the vest of the pretty numerous 
missionary staff there, at which occasion 
the large church-building became a witness 
of riotous and scandalous scenes, so riotous 
that the missionaries had great trouble in 
getting their superintendent out of the mob 
accumulated in the church and had to 
make a speedy retreat to their homes. The 
whole Dutch colony cf Surinam was so 

riously alarmed that the head of the 
Police, in a conference with the mission- 
aries, declared himself unable to control 
the people, which compelled the mission- 
aries to sign a disgraceful truce, to prevent 
bloodshed and secure their own and their 
families’ lives until two of the members of 
the “ Unity’s Elders’ Conference,” in Ber- 
thelsdorf—the Moravian Church govern- 
ment—could arrive from Germany to restore 
peace. But what disgrace have these occur- 
rences brought upon the Lord’s cause, the 
Moravian Church, and the missidvary 
cause in general? Theré have been 
schisms before in other missions—we 
mention only the mission among the 
Kols, in Northern India, and the Chutch 
Missionary Society’s mission in South. 
ern India at the time of Rhbenius; yet 





in both these cases the differeuces among 
the missionaries have served to spread thé 
Gospel further; and, though the missions 
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\there are not pearly so old as the mission in # the Church én pleno—inclusive of its lead- | Moravien congregation had or bas got one 


Surinam, yet the natives did ppt heap so 
much shame upon the labors of their spirit- 
ual fathers as in Surinam. In regard to 
Surinam, one might be tempted to ask: Are 
these the fruits of the so highly-praised 
Moravian missions? But by such a question 
we would have condemned the holy lives 
aud faithful labors of many true disciples of 
Christ who have formerly toiled hard in 
that dark country of superstition and 
demopiacal influences. -We think the 
fault must beof a later date, must be sought 
in the period of the last eighteen ycars; but 
evidently there must have been something 
very foul in the relationship of spiritual 
teachers to their spiritual pupilsof late, that 
one single man could have gained such ao 
influence for the worse over the whole con- 
gregation of about 6,000 souls, in opposition 
toa numerous staff of missionaries; and, 
from the unchristian kind of striving for 
independence exbibited by the Negroes of 
Paramaribo, we venture even to make a 
guess at a lack of true independence in the 
mother church at home. After such a 
sight as we have now witnessed in Surinam, 
it almost appéars to roatter but very little, 
when those Esquimaux in Labrador who 
are children of Christians show a similar 
hateful spirit against their spiritual fathers 
by knocking down one of them, pressing 
anotber between wall and door, etc., etc. 
On the whole, it appears that the Moravians 
have not proved themselves able to educate 
their pupils to a standard of true independ- 
ence; and we think, as things stand at pres- 
evt in the mother church in Germany, it 
will remain impossible tothem until the 
members of the home church have at first 
learned this lesson themselves. 

If we make an investigation in regard to 
the ways iu which the funds for missionary 
work are raised by the Moravians, we find 
itto be thus: The sums needed are raised 
(1) by contributions, substantial and regular, 
of friends of the Moravian Chureh in Eng- 
land, Switzerland, South Germany, Strass- 
burg, etc., etc., who are not members of the 
Moravian Church, but of other chutches; 
(2) by extraordinary donations of non-mem- 
bers, particularly in Engtand; (8) by a sur- 
plus of the clear profits of the large and 
numerous mercantile, industrial, aud agri- 
cultural establishments owned by the Ger- 
man province of the Moravian Cliurch ; (4) by 
the donations of certain auxiliary societies 
in England and America. One society in 
London cares entirely for the Labrador 
Mission, and the large, independent mer- 
cantile firm of Abraham Duerninger & 
Co., in Herrnhut, does the same for the 
Surinam Mission—these two large missions 
causing an account there of no expenditure 
to the missionary treasury; (6) by collec- 
tions and contributions received from the 
British and American provinces of the 
“Unity ”; (6) by regular mite-collections 
and occasional concerts, lotteries, and ba- 
zaars in the German province for paying off 
debts of the missionary treasury ; (7) by vol- 
untary contributions of the churchmembers 
in the German province. 

The amount contributed by the Mora 
vians in Germany is to be found by 
deducting all the sums received by 
means of the first five items and the 
profits of the large and numerous busi- 
uess firms carried .on by and in favor 
of the Moravian COburch of Germany, 
forming the ‘‘ Diacony Union,” as their asso- 
ciation to strengthen each other's credit 
is termed, These profits are sufficiently 
large to pay the salaries of the ministers of 
the German branch of the Moravian.Chureh, 
so the churchmembers have to pay but a 
mere trifle toward their own chareh ex- 
penses. This factis not taken into accoutit 
by those who compare the missionary con- 
tributions of the Americen brethren with 
the German Church. A German writer says: 
“Our German ‘Diacony system’ has, per- 
haps, the disadvantage that it doés not suffi- 
clently incite, our brethren to make direct 
sacrifices for the direct Church causes,” 
Doubtless, this is the yeason that.Moravien 
missions, which are chiefly represented by 
the German province of ‘‘the Church,” as 
régapds nationa yen Clean have | 
bitberto not suc in educating their 
congregations in heathen Tams up to self- 
dependency. 

There is too little of real trosebearing, 
after the Master's example; and ho@ could: 
it be otherwise, as long as the conscience of 


as 





yards in 


ersin Berthelsdorf—is not roused to per- 
ceive the unseemliness and impropriety 
of a Christian body entertainiog public 
bars in most of the inns owned by the differ- 
ent congregations, where beer and even 
more intoxicating beverages are drunk by 
no means temperately? This may be wit- 
pessed almost every day, Sundaysincluded, 
specially if one manages to enter the inner 
room, kept by some of the inn-managers for 
the convenience of more privileged and 
respectable friends and cbhurehmembers. 
A single half an hour spent of an evening 
in such a room, set apart for the use of such 
as do not wish to mingle with the lower so- 
ciety in the first room, or do not like to be 
noticed as a rather thirsty specimen. of. the 
genus ‘‘ homo Christianus,” may convince 
every one who does not betray himself asa 
critical observer that the conversation and 
language used there is not in the least a 
holy one. There is scarcely one Moravian 
congregation in Germany where ‘the 
Church” (die Gemeine) ‘‘does not 
keep, under one or another name, such 
places for public resort to drink. We 
pocket the profits of a similar traffic, car- 
ried on far more extensively than a mem- 
ber of a native church in heathen or semi- 
heathen tands could doit. We well re- 
member an open-air missionary meeting 
which we attended during our last visit to 
Germany, in a Moravian congregation, 
which was held in the center of, thepar- 
ticular village, where a missiovary from 
Southern Africa delivered an address, full 
of highly interesting information in regard 
to the native church at the Cape of Good 
Hope, and, in course of his Jecture, 
mentioned something to the effect that he 
would be afraid of the influence it might 
have on bis spiritual charges if some of 
them came to Europe, and had to witness 
suhdry every-day occurrences in the home 
congregations, the speaker at the same 
time turning his head slightly and throwiog 
@ significant glance at the ‘‘ congregation- 
inn (Gemeinlagis),” some twenty or thirty 
the back of the tempor- 
ary platform on which be was standing. 
One congregation in the west of Germany 
had a brewery, which brewery produced, 
some twenty years ago, in a single year 
about $20,000 of clear profits. This estab- 
lishment burned down in the end of 1871, 
on a Sunday, because part of it bad been 
worked carelessly and sinfully on the 
Lord’s Day. In answer to this warning, 
the brewery bas been rebuilt outside the 
town, in much grander difienéiotip; and, if 
the clear profits have since ificréased pro-_ 
portionately, the funds talséd theréby for 
the benefit of the ‘“‘ Lord’s Church” must 
be very grand, too; but, anyhow, wedo very 
much dislike the fact that the administra- 
tion of this rather worldly-looking estab- 
lishment has been entrusted to the former 
treasarer of the particalar congregation, 
who, as such, had been previously ordained 
a ‘‘ Deacon of the Brethren’s Church ”; and 
it appears to us, to say the least, ag a want 
of ecclesiastical tact if a man ordained to 
holy orders is made director of a beer- 
brewery owned by the very Cburch 
through one of whose bishops he had been 
consecrated. But, to be just, we mast also 
mention one favorable thing, the closing of 
the public bar, in connection wiih the said 
éstablishnient on Sundays. Yet, this would 
be nearly the only really guod thing we 
could mention in favor of that particular 
congregation, though it is famous in two 
respects; for, if you travel om the Rhine 
and come wear the place, you will often 
liear the Moravians there praised for the 
exquisite wines (particularly Cape) which 
they are selling from the ‘‘ Cellars of the 
rethren House”; and, if you go there to 
bave alook for yourself, you will get an 
idea of the grand business made in wines 
by the “ Brethre hen you take the 
trouble of couuling the numbers of boxes 
d barrels in the hall and yard of the 
Brethren House,” ready for shipment. 
mother characteristic of this congréga- 
tion is that, wherever you may goin that 
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came t0 our hoticé that more than one 


or two habitual drunkards among its mem- 
bers, some of whom have, through their 
intemperance, impoverished their families 
and have made them and themselves un- 
happy, both parts becoming a burden to 
the congregation, which is compelled to 
care for such undeserving men and their 
families, lest the Church lose certain 
privileges granted to it by the worldly 
government and lest these dark spots in 
German Moravianism become publicly 
known. 

The observance of the Lord’s day is like- 
wise not receiving due attention in the 
Moravian Church of Germany. It isa very 
common thing to see the shops and stores 
of Moravians open on Sunday afternoon, 
and until a few years ago even such stores 
and places of business belonging the Church 
were thrown open to the public for an houror 
two in the afternoon or an hour after morn- 
ing service; yet we gladly acknowledge 
that, during our last visit to Germany, we 
had occasion to notice some change for the 
better—at least, as regards the places 
of business owned by the Church. 

The Moravians of Germany are in these 
days, instead of caring chiefly that ‘‘their 
light may shine,” rather afraid of giving up 
any of the rather superannuated institu- 
tions which served their fathers very well 
a century ago, but have become now little 
more thau a mocking shadow of what they 
were intended to be and once really were. 
We mean especially the so called ‘* Brethten- 
houses ” and ‘‘ Sisters houses,” the former 
of which now being scarcely any- 
thing else but places where one and 
the same firm,—viz., the “Church” or a 
branch of it,carries on business transactions 
in numerous lines of industry and trade, 
which enrich the Church, leaving 
but scanty wages to the subordinate em- 
ployés, while the church regulations pro- 
hibit every member to found a firm or 
establishment of his own, without special 
permission, allowing only. a very limited 
number of mechanics and tradesmen in each 
congregation who may» be sable to make 
a living without injury to the firms of the 
Church, the Church being thus more or 
jess monopolizing industry and trade, 
which on the one side enriches the Church, 
but on the other impoverishes and keeps 
dependent the individual member, which 
system of monopoly is, therefore, the cause 
of the financial strength of the Church and 
at the same time of its numerical weak- 
ness too. Similar is the system and life 
in the ‘‘ Sisters-houses,” but with the one 
difference that, the gentler sex, being often, 
though not always, of a more forbearing 
spirit, the discipline exercised by the female 
managers of these houses over the inmates, 
not always being coincident with the law 
of charity, is often a severe one, which 
must be the harder to bear, as those who 
live there, under the control of the Church, 
in spiritual matters, as wel] as in secular 
aves, recefve usually only very poor wages 
for needle and fancy work, done well and 
often even with great artistic skill. It is, 
therefore, not astonishing when complaints 
about a certain kind of popery within the 
Moravian Church of Germany become daily 
more numerous. 

There remains, however, a little flock 
among the Moravians of Germany who are 
faithfully following the steps of the Shep- 
berd and Bishop of their souls. Scarcely 
have the Church leaders announced to the 
Church a new iebt of the missionary 
treasury, when this little band sets off to 
work, and in no time pays off the debf, 
leaving the pleasure of carrying along 
heavy burdens of missionary debts to other 
societies and churches. This reully ‘* little 
flock” among the so-called ‘little flock” 
may well be set forth as an example to. 
others. They are not content with thinking 
of themselves and their Church alone; but. 
look about to see what others are doing in 
the Lord’s vineyard and are greatly encour- 

ed in donig so by the present director of 

¢ Missionary College at Wesky, who tries 
to make Moravinns in’ Germany acquainted 
withthe missiovary literature and mission- 


aty activity of other churebes, enabling 
t tp. gadally 1 learn that only a very 


sina)! part of the Moravian Church forms a 
small part of the in 
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WASHINGTON. 


ADJOURNMENT OF ConcREss.—The first ses- 
sion of the Forty-seventh Congress adjourned 
on Tursday, August 8th, having sat without 
imterr. tion, save the customary holiday re- 
cesses, since December 5th, 1881. The closing 
hours were not marked with any special legis- 
lation «ad but few spectators were present to 
witnes» the termination of an unusually long 
session, and one that has produced a number of 
import*ot measures, Efforts to pass the Inter- 
mal Re: ‘nue Bill in the Senate were abandoned 
atthe se of the previous week, and all the 
impor: \t tominations submitted by the Presi- 
dent w: 2confirmed. The House was waiting 
for the Yenate and occupied its spare time in 
consid: ation of a number of minor matters, 
and als» with further attempts to tinker with 
the River and Harbor Bill, which efforts were 
mot sucessful. At three o’clock in the after- 
moon © Tuesday, Vice-President pro tem. 
Davis, in the Senate, and Speaker Keifer, in the 
House, adjourned the respective bodies over 
which they presided and the session came to 
anend. It was somewhat noticeable that the 
Customary resolutions complimentary to the 
Bpeaker were not adopted by the House on this 
occasion. During the session 251 public acts, 
233 private acts, and 84 joint resolutions have 
become laws; making a total of 568, or 111 
more than were enacted during the whole of 
the previous Cowgress. Of the private acts, 161 
grant pensions to individuals named therein 
and 72 a for the relief of individuals. In the 
Forty-si> 4 Congress four bills were vetoed, 
while at »is session three have met the same 
fate. A  rge number of bills were submitted 
that met with no action and the majority of 
them wil: never be heard from again. The 
total appropriations made during the session 
amount to the extravagant figures of $294, 293,097, 
the item of the River and Harbor Bill being 
that which has caused the most unfavorable 
comment. The anomaly was presented this 
year of a presiding officer in the Senate who 
owed alle, iance to no political party and Sen- 
ator Davis has won the approval of Republicans 
and Democrats alike for his impartial rulings. 
His senatorial term expires with the next ses- 
sion, and his successor in the Chair will be 
either a pronounced Democrat or Republican, 
according to the political complexion of the 
Senate. A few hours after adjournment Wasb- 
ington was deserted, both senators and con- 
gressmen cing anxious to go home, and in 
many cases to plunge into the necessary work 
to insure a re-election in the Fall. 





«+--On T: weday evening last, President Ar- 
thur, in co: :pany with his son and daughter, a 
friend of th latter, and Private Secretary Phil- 
lips, left W ‘nington, on the Government yacht 
“Dispatch,” for New York and a subsequent 
cruise nortuward. The President is greatly 
fatigued an. wishes to avoid any demonstra- 
tions during bis well-earned rest. The White 
Houee will: thoroughly overhauled and reno- 
vated in bic . "sence. 


+e+eTwoo the last nominations submitted 
by President Arthur and confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, during the closing hours of the session, were 
those of Ex-resident Grant and Mr. William 


Henry Trese * as commiesioners to negotiate 
scommerci: ecaty with Mexico. This selec- 
ajom by the * -sident met with great approval. 
DOMESTIC. 

++. Senai- ‘Stewart, the Independent Repub- 
‘Mean candid :'; for governor of Pennsylvania, 
‘has propose. » General Beaver, the Republican 
Candidate, 2 \'at discussion of the politica] dif- 
ferences in ..¢ state. 

- Thes* ~ of the freight-hendlersin New 


“Fork and J..sey City is ended. Guach of the 
strikers as have been able to get work have se- 
‘turned toit at the old prices. 


-. Twenty-five new cases of yellow fever ap- 
peared in Brownsville, Tex., on Saturday, and 
twenty-three in Matamoras, Mexico. 


----President Barrios, of Guatemala, accom- 
-panted by his family and suite, safled for Eu- 
rope on Saturday. 


----Governor St. John has been renominated 
by the Kansas Republicans. 


+++-The abandoned village of Feltyille, N. J., 
was sold last week for $11,450. 


-.-.A band of 200 Apaches are reported to be 
committing depredations in Mexico. 


: FOREIGN. 
-ossEnglish troops are landing in Egypt in 
@reat numbers and preparations are being made 
for active warfare. The Duke of Connaught is 
in command of a division at Alexandria. Sey- 
eral skirmishes have taken place between the 





-Arabi’s forces during the past few | 
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country which claims suzerainty over Egypt. 

The latest report is that Arabi will not be de- 

clared a rebel unless he refuses to lay down his 

arms atthe command of the Sultan. France 

has accepted the proposition for the collective 

protection of the Suez Canal. 


. It is reported that heavy guns have been 
placed in position in Dublin Castle, in view of 
a possible outbreak. Large bodies of troops 
have paraded the streets. 

----The British Parliament adjourns to-mor- 
row until October 26th. 


...Henry George, the writer on Irish poll- 
tics, has been arrested, under the recent Repres- 
sion Act. ¥ 

..-.The population of France, by the recent 
census, is 87,672,048. 


... An anti-Christian disturbance has broken 


out in Syria. 
NEURALGIA, | 
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HONORARY DOCTORATES. 


Tue laborious compiler of college news 
for The World computes that the number 
of honorary doctorates of law, divinity, and 
philosophy granted yearly by American col- 
leges and universities is about three bun- 
dred. In 1878, with the help of the United 
States Bureau of Education, a list of 250 
was collected, which was believed to be 
about five-sixths of the entire number. In 
1878 Tue INDEPENDENT, by sending out a 
special circular of inquiry to all the col- 
leges, secured 140 names, scarcely half 
of the whole for that year. The World 
gave a list of 164 honorary doctors in 1879, 
183 in 1880, 162 in 1881, and hns 206 in its 
list for this year. These represent 75 dif- 
ferent colleges, of which 63 have given the 
doctorate of divinity to 115 clergymen, while 
48 have bestowed the doctorate of laws 
upon 71 persons of whom, perhaps, half 
are lawyers, and 14 have conferred the 
doctorate of philosophy upon 20 teachers. 
The last degree is now being given chiefly 
on examination, and we may bope that as 
an honorary degree it will soon cease to be 
bestowed. 

There is an annual cry of alarm lest these 
degrees will become so numerous asto be 
cheap. We hear it eonstantly said that 
there is nuthing so common or 80 easy to 
get as a doctorate, and there are numerous 
jokes current (some true) of the bestowal of 
the honor on applicants whose only de- 
sert was their persistency, or theirnecessity, 
or their wealth. But the fact remains that, 
whfle mistakes are made, and some young 
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be ashamed to give honorary degrees when 
they have not scholars on whom to bestow 
their ordinary degrees, gratefully remember 
the pastors of churches from which they 
have received or hope to receive scholar- 
ships, doctors of divinity and law are not 
yet as thick as blackberries. The honor 
bas not yet come to be despised. 

The total number of doctors of divinity 
among the Congregationalists we cannot 
give, asthe statistics are incomplete. Ac- 
cording to the last ‘‘ Year Book,” there are 
in Massachusetts 611 Congregational clergy- 
mev, of whom 76 wear the title D.D., or 
less than 1 in 8. Massachusetts is the very 
paradise of retired clergymen, professors, 
and secretaries, among whom the degrees 
abound. Of those in pastoral work, 1 in 11 
has the title. In Maine there are 12 D.D.’s 
out of 205 ministers, or 1 in 17; iu New 
Hampshire, 10 out of 194, or 1 in 19; in 
Vermont, 7 out of 199, or 1 in 28; in Rhode 
Island, 5 out of 40, or 1 in 8; in New York, 
28 out of 261, or 1 in 11; in New Jersey, 2 
out of 34, or lin 17 (none in the pastoral 
work); in Obio, 9 out of 182, or 1 in 20; in 
Michigan, 8 out of 230, or 1 in 29; in Minne- 
sota, 2 out of 116, or 1 in 58; in Missouri, 8 
out of 62, or 1 in 21; in California, 9 out of 
78, or Lin 9. The doctors of divinity abound 
in a few large cities and ecclesiastical cen- 
ters, but are decidedly scarce in the actual 
pastoral work outside of these cities. 9 

The same would show for other 
denominations. Among the Presbyte- 
rians, according to their ‘‘ Mioutes,” 
there are about 610 who carry the honor of 
D.D., which would be 1 to every 8 of the 
5,086 ministers. This proportion probably 
largely exceeds that in any other denomin- 
ation, except the Episcopalians; but is ac- 
counted for not simply by the prodigality 
of Presbyterian colleges, but by the relig- 
ious prominence of Presbyterian churches 
in our large centers, The proportion of 
doctors of divinity in one or two synods 
is startling. Thus, in that of New Jersey 
there are 80 out of 868 ministers, or 1 in 
44; in that of Philadelphia, 73 out of 372, 
or 1 in 5; and in that of New York, 64 out 
of 312, orl in Jess than5. But the younger 
Western synods show no such superabund- 
ance. Wisconsin has but 8 out of 112 min- 
isters, or 1 in 87; and Iowa North but 2 out 
of 121, or 1 in 60. f 

The Episcopalians have 65 bishops, all 
doctors of «divinity, and 3,401 other clergy, 
of whom 480 have the same degree, or 545 
in all, being one in nearly 644, a number 
which suggests great appreciation on the 
part of the trustees of colleges. It is also 
noticeable that the style of the doctorate 
which is written 8.T.D. is much affected 
among Episcopalians and is especially ap- 
preciated. 

The larger and more popular Baptist and 
Methodist denominations do not despise 
this honor, at least since their colleges have 
become sumerous; but among them the 
proportion of those who have received this 
scholastic recognition is certainly very 
much smaller, though there are no such 
complete lists of men and honors as among 
the Presbyterians and Episcopalians, from 
which the exact figures can be learned. 
We doubt ifamong them one minister in 
twenty or even one in fifty is thus deco- 
rated. 

Our impression is that the degree of 
D. D. is not yet become so cheap as to he 
valueless. It is yet scattered with some de- 
gree of judgment, though that is a very 
different thing from saying that it is prop- 
erly bestowed. The persons who are likely 
to receive it are: 

1. All professors in theological semina- 
ries. 

2. All pastors of large and rich city 
eburches. 

8. The most prominent clergymen as yet 
undecorated in a class celebrating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. 

4. Prominent professors in other colleges. 

5. Those through whom favors have 
come or are expected. 

These classes will include nearly all 
who deserve the degree and nearly all 
(except the last) will deserve it, al- 
though for other excellences often than 
real scholarship and ability to act as doc- 
tors or teachers of divinity. We know of no 
good reason why a prominent preacher and 
pastor should not have the degree, though 
he be as ignorant of systematic theology es 


| Dr. Tilasage te popalarly ad to be, 
He may be very well versed in the better 
theology of the feelings. 

Were it not that lawyers are so much 
more numerous than clergymen and that 
the honor is not confined to them, we 
should fear much more the danger of per- 
verting and cheapening the degree of doc- 
tor of laws. The present tendency is to 
multiply this degree, until it shall become 
the more common of the two. We hope 
our colleges will correct the incipient evil. 


A FALSE ALARM. 


Very much like one, at all events, is the 
distress which some people are reported to 
suffer at the first sign of that frightful ap- 
parition to which they have given the long 
name of anthropomorphism in religion. 
The name is big enough to conceal no end 
of mischief. The only evil we know of it, 
however, is that common people canaot see 
into all its recesses and corners at once and 
make themselves clear that it means noth- 
ing worse than that simple-hearted folk, in 
their conceptions of God and their belief 
about him and in him, fall into the way of 
investing him witb a kind of divine human- 
ity and think of him as at the supreme end 
of a line of beings which at the lower end 
reaches down to men, but is one kindred 
throughout. 

So much has been said about this an- 
thropomorphism that many good people 
recoll from the charge, as if it fixed on 
them some sort of idolatry, and, in their 
efforts to free themselves from the slightest 
chance of having to carry on their con- 
science so large a word of obloquy, 
erase from their religion every trace of 
human naturalness or sympatby,and sublime 
it into a cold luminosity, which can be 
brought into no effective relation to man 
or to his life and destiny. 

They are frightened at a phantom. 
There is nothing more formidable to cause 
these tremors than a very big word. How 
shall we think of God and feel about him 
at all, if notin man fashion? If any one 
undertakes to say that we attribute to him 
the parts and corporality of a man, we 
deny ft and end that matter there. But, 
as men who believe in God and desire to 
honor, love, and worship him, whut shall 
we do but attribute to him the great princi- 
ples of our own nature, which, however 
finite and poorly illustrated they may be in 
us, may as readily be believed to be infinite 
in God as any element of his deity. 

A human will, in the examples we have 
of it, is a weak and not at all infinite thing; 
hut Will in its essence may easily be 
tbougbt of as a form of infinite Being. 
Reason and conscience are poor and frag. 
mentary In our experience of them; but 
there is nothing more truly infinite in the 
thoughts of men than that conception of 
Reasos, of Wisdom, and of Goodness 
which we apply to God. How much more 
of the essence of infinity resides in a law 
than in Will, or in force than in Reason or 
Goodness? Tell us that. 

We are ready to go with the scientific 
gentlemen to the end of the rope, and feel 
that we havein us great stores of admira- 
tion, ready to bubble up in view of their 
achievements; but the fault we find with 
their philosophy and their theology, where 
it affects to supersede the faith of Christen- 
dom, is that it does not give us a God with 
whom we can Jive in any kind of relations. 

We cannot get up any comforting or sup- 
porting relations between ourselves and a 
star. Wecanpot bring our souls, in their 
need and in their craving for sympathy, for 
love, for moral government, into any kind 
of satisfying relations with the law of 
gravitation. The trouble with the mate- 
rialistic scheme is that there is no human 
kinsbip initsGod. A little anthropomor- 
phism would belp it wonderfully. 

God, as a being conceived of in the only 
way in which the human mind can conceive 
of him, comes into direct and satisfying re- 
lations with men. If this is anthropomor- 
phism, make the most of it. It is not irra- 
tional. Except God, the greatest thing we 
have any acquaintance with in the evtire 
cosmos is the human mind. It seems 





and more, as the loftiest conception 
wecan have of the Great Original is that 
anthropomorphic conception of him as an 





infinite Will, an infinite Reason, av infinite 
Goodness. 


adequate to the interpretation of the whole; | 









~ Man will feel f an orph in the 
world ant be the hope of-a solu- 
tion of his destiny unless he may believe 
that there is a tie of sympathy and rela- 
tionship between himself and his Maker. 
He may be cautioned against receiving 
with confidence the indications of design 
and of benevolent purpoge in Nature; but 
he will receive them, for they b him 
life and hope. They convey to him the 
assurance that God isso far like himself 
that he may trust him and believe that he 
cares for him, 

Ab! what vast interests we have bound up 
in the belief that God is an infinite Person 
with the attributes of personality. Tell us 
that a personal God who stands in living 
relation with men is at the head of the uni- 
verse, and we know at once enough to 
raise us high above the plane of dull mor- 
tality. Tell us this, and we can easily hold 
that faith in the righteous, government of 
the world which is so essential to a peace- 
ful, happy life. Tellus this, and the im- 
mortal bope springs easily and vaturally in 
the heart that, without it, sinks into ani- 
malism. Tell us this, and Nature loses 
the appearance of an unnatural home, 
whose office is forever to hold us at a dis- 
tance from the Father of our being, but 
yields to the purposes of revelation. Tell 
us this, and faith springs up, with all its 
love and all its prayers, and offers them to 
no silent hearers where there is no ear to 
hear and no heart to respond. 

This is our anthropomorphism. We carry 
it so far as to say: No God for us between 
whom and ourselves there can be no person- 
al relations. They may tell us, if they will, 
that the infinite One cannot bend to hear 
the cries of humble things like us. They 
may bid us explain how such a thing can 
be. We cannot explain it. We can ex- 
plain nothing which has gone so far beyond 
us as to get into infivite relations. But 
this we can see, that the difficulty com- 
plained of exists only while the question is 
held strictly in the vexatious limitation of 
finite things and finite relations. The mo- 
ment we go beyond, and put it where it be- 
longs. ‘and ask how the infinité God can do 
all this, experience and good sense come to 
our aid to say: He has done other things as 
wonderful as this, plenty of them, and his 
infinity both explains it and makes it possi- 
ble. Condescension is often the mark of 
moral elevation. God’s care for little 
things is the sign that he is God. If he is 
the infinite Heart and infinite Mind, why 
should not the cares, the hopes, the confes- 
sions, the prayers, and the faith of all his 
children go commingled and yet distinct to 
the infinite consideration of that heart? 


SOMEWHAT AGAINST THEE. 








Some time ago, when we had occasion to 
speak severely of the arbitrary and unrep- 
resentative character of the government of 
the Moravian Church, we were accused of 
uofairness and injustice. The remarkable 
commubnication (which will te a revelation 
to many) to be found on the fourteenth 
page is more than a justification for all 
wesaid, Let us notice the bearing of some 
of the facte given in that article. 

Moravian missions are among the earliest 
Protestant missions. The zeal which char- 
acterized the founders of these missions 
and the successes their active and self- 
denying labors won have been an inspira 
tion to all missionary endeavor since. They 
weot into the hardest fields and worked 
with a patience and perseverance almost 
unequaled. The effort in heathen lands 
wasin grand disproportion to the numer- 
ical strength of the Church and no ecclesi- 
astical body, except, perhaps, the Roman 
Catholic, made a comparatively small mis- 
sionary treasury support so large a mis- 
sionary staff. It is the peculiar glory of 
Moravian missionaries that they could see 
something of immortal worth in the Hot- 
tentots of South Africa, whom their core- 
ligionists of the Reformed faith, the Dutch 
Boers, were wont to exclude from their 
churches, with such inscriptions as this over 
chureh-doors, ‘‘Dogs and Hottentots not 
admitted”; that they could take pity on 
the bestial state of the aborigines of Aus- 
tralia, left by other societies as hopeless ob- 
jects of instruction to the sure fate of a 
gradual extinction. Not long ago a Hotten- 
tot preacher, whose life and work of many 
years were a glorious attestation of the pow- 
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‘er of the: Gospel to bring moral light and 
intellectual life out of (we had almost said) 
a mental and moral void, passed away as 
triumphantly as a Bede, a Latimer, or a 
Wesley. It is nothing short of a calamity 
ifthe Church which has results like these 
to show, a Church which has long counted 
far more members in its foreign fields than 
it had at home, has ceased tv do the work 
it used to, has in its latter days sowed 
dissensions and schisms in its heathen mis- 
sions. What is the explanation of the fact 
that Moravian missions have been at a stand- 
still the past quarter of a century? What 
more needful and profitable service could 
the Moravians do for themselves, in this 
their third jubilee, than to find the true 
answer to this momentous question? Two 
facts seem to us to be obviously convected 
with and largely responsible for the state 
of things so much deplored by our corre- 
spondent, 

The condition of the Mother Church in 
Germany, if our correspondent does not see 
with jaundiced eyes, is most unhealthy. 
The Community which Zinzendorf founded 
to shut out the world has opened its doors 
to admit the world, without abandoning- 
altogether the communal principle. The 
covtempt which the Count and his devoted 
companions felt for the ense and comfort of 
the world and their willivgness to lead 
an austere life, their zeal for boly living 
and for the triumph of the Gospel seem to 
have gradually faded out, and, iu place of 
the Community they established, with Christ 
as the great central figure, has grown 
up acommunity of trade, the brewery, the 
distillery, Moravian wine, Moravian beer, 
Moravian beer-shops, and Mammon would 
seem to have become tbe central figure. 
The Church which used to put the brand 
of Christ on men is now busy in branding 
beer-barrels and bottles. For purposes of 
gain, the Sabbath is disregarded and the 
spiritual life of the Church seems to be 
pretty nearly strangled. Good fruit can 
hardly be expected from a Church which 
manufactures drunkards and offers to its 
members aud ministers profitable invest- 
ments in breweries, and wine-celiars, and 
open Sunday traffic. Connected with this 
evidence of a terrible falling away is that 
other fact of arbitrary, unrepresentative 
church government. 

There is much that is analogous in the 
exercise of ecclesiastical authority in Ber- 
thelsdorf to the government of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The whole 
Moravian Church is governed from 
Berthelsdorf by a Board, called the 
Unity’s Elders’ Confereuce. Germany is 
one of three provinces into which the terri- 
tory of the Church is divided. Each pro- 
vince has the privilege, under certain re- 
strictions, of regulating its local affairs. 
While the American Province has a synod 
for the purpose, the German Province is 
under the control of the Unity’s Elders’ 
Conference, the executive committee of 
the General Synod, which meets, at long 
intervals, to legislate for the whole Church. 
This Elders’ Conference not only manages 
the local affairs of the German Province; 
but, as we have ulready said, bas the over- 
sight of the whole Church. To say that 
this body is in avy sense representative is 
todo vivience to the truth. Most of its 
members are members of the German 
Province. The American and English 
provinces lave virtually no voice in the 
Board, which is charged with almost papal 
powers. It selects and seuds out mission- 
aries aod manages the missious of the 
Church in its own way,the English Pro- 
vince, for example, which iu 1881 sent no 
less than $25,000 to the treasury, besides 
raising $7,000 for special mission funds, 
having 20 vote on the expenditure of this 
mouey. Tbe missionuries themselves are 
bot only without representation in this 
Conference, but have no adequate represent- 
alion in the General Synod, which is too 
much the creature of theConference. This 
is a monstrous injustice and «<nnot fail to 

work bad results. It create- a privileged 
caste in Germany, from which those who do 
the most work in raising the money and 
those who toil in distant lands among the 
heathen are shutout. What assurance 
have the missionaries that their complaints 
will be beard and fairly decided? They 
know well that no one can give such iv- 
formation to the General Synod of the state 
tnd needs of the missions as they could; 





and they have the poor satisfaction of 
knowing that some one of the managers 
of the Mission Department of the Unity’s 
Elders’ Conference “* trusts more,” to quote 
from an unused portion of our correspond- 
ent’s manuscript, ‘‘to his brightly polished 
spectacles in his shady study than to the 
keen, observing eyes of those ” in the field. 
If this were otherwise, the scandal in 
Surinam might have been averted. ‘‘ Let,” 
he wisely suggests, *‘the missionaries send 
their own delegates to the General Synod, 
to counterbalance in missionary matters the 
votes of the ministers at home and of those 
who are officially called by the Unity’s 
Elders’ Conference to attend.” 

This would be a very reasonable conces- 
sion; but it would stop far short of what 
ought to be done, it seems to us. The General 
Synod only meets once in ten or twelve years. 
Much harm can be done in the long fnter- 
vals before remedies can be applied. Re- 
form ought not to stop short of the com- 
plete autonomy of both the American and 
English Moravians. A set of German cler 
gymen cannot know what the Church needs 
in the United States, where the condition of 
society aud the position of the Church is so 
different from those in Germany. Great 
harm has been done by repressing the pro- 
gressive element and driviog them into other 
communions. Men chafe under such des- 
potism as this Berthelsdorf Board exercises, 
and they will not and ought not long to 
submit to it. Let each province manageits 
own affairs without interference, and let 
them unite in constituting a’ central board 
of missions, in which each shall have equal 
representation. A missionary conference 
meeting every year or two and attended by 
missionaries would be of great usefulness 
in such a scheme. 

We must not be understood as depreciat- 
ing Moravian missions. Our own columns 
for a series of years bear evidence of our 
admiration for the unremitting toil of the 
devoted missionaries, for the successes won, 
for the economy of management, for the 
energy displayed, and for the comparative 
greatoess of the enterprise. There has re- 
cently been a great awakening on the Mos- 
kito Coast; but, with this exception, our 
observation goes a long way toward con- 
firming the complaint of our correspondent 
that a period of cessation of growth appears 
to have come to Moravian missions. We 
jong to see them again in the full tide of 
success. The time has come for the Morav- 
ians to consider whether the remains of 
the community principle ought not to be 
buried in the grave of the past, and whether 
the system of government, which may have 
met the requirements of last century, is not 
now both oppressive and obstructive. 

‘| have somewhat against thee, because 
thou bast left thy first love.” 


THE TOBACCO NUISANCE. 


WE have suffered from it ourselves and 
seen others suffer; ladies and gentlemen and 
people who had reached that honored age 
when their comfort and convenience should 
be a restraint on the company they are in. 
We have suffered enough to be indignant, 
though we must confess, in strict self-ex- 
amination, that what prompts us to protest 
is no high ethical zeal, like that which fired 
the bosom of Mr. Trask and his disciples. 
Disgust and indignation, and‘a sense of 
having had indignities practiced upon us by 
the votaries of the weed is the highest 
moral range we rise to on thig present occa- 
sion. 

We do not undertake any preachment on 
the morality, nor on the hygienic aspect of 
the matter. What we say is, that any man 
who uses tobacco is bound to take his pleas- 
ure in a way which does not annoy his 
neighbor. The best that he can say for his 
practice is, that he enjoys it. There is no 
food in it and it is not taken for medicine. 
Possibly, it rests him, or quiets his nerves, or 
puts him in good humor. The sum of it is, 
that he enjoys it as a personal luxury. 

But he has no right to take his comfort 
out of other people, and the trouble with 
tobacco seems to be that it makes people 
blind to the annoyance they give others in 
using it. Your genuine smoker comes to 
feel that he has a right to all the air, in doors 
and out of doors, and feels himself abused 
and wronged when man or woman puts in a 
claim to breathe it without the tobacco ad- 
mixture. Ladies abroad tell us that it’is 
20 gentleman who would smoke in their 
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presence without asking permission ; but, on 
the other hand, both ladies and gentlemen 
agree that no lady should venture to refuse 
permission, when asked. 

On both sides of the water we are rapidly 
coming to a point lower than this, where no 
permission is asked of man or woman. 
Your smoky friend plants himself to the 
windward on all occasions, and blows the 
dead smoke he is done with in your eyes. It 
is hard to find’a retreat. On the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railway we have known ladies to 
be smoked out of their costly seats in the 
drawing-room cars. This catastrophe is not 
impossible on other lines. The smoking 
saloon vents itself into the drawing-room. 
On steamer decks and hotel piazzas there is 
no escape, and too often one retreats to his 
chamber im the hotel to find, like the Light 
Brigade, at Balaklava, ‘‘Cannon to right 
of them, cannon to left of them.” 

Now, we do not know why our comfort 
is not as much of ‘an object as any one’s. 
People who do not smoke have rights, and 
rights which claim priority and are not to be 
trespassed on in this way. 

If people will smoke, let them remember 
how great a nuisance they may easily make 
themselves, unless they take pains to avoid 
it. Society has a right to require them to be 
cleanly in their habit. An‘uncléanly smoker, 
who does not take great pains with his per- 
son, soon becomes intolerable in society, 
more offensive than a smoky chimney. Re- 
fined ladies shudder at the approach of his 
redolent personality. Dead smoke in the 
curtains and walls is too much for fresh air, 
rose-buds, and good housekeeping combined. 

Beau Brummell broke off an engagement 
because the lady used cabbage. Yet, such 
are the caprices of society that, had tobacco 
been in vogue then as it is now, he might 
have claimed his right to puff in the lady’s 
face or to have loaded her tapestries with 
his odors. He might even have offered her 
the choice of his ‘‘ Opera Puffs,” and wished 
to see the light curls rising from her fairy 
lips. 

Izaak Walton wondered that the horse, 
‘‘the honestest beast alive, should have such 
a strange power to make men dishonest.” 
Tobacco lovers’ might, with more reason, 
wonder why manners go down on the ap- 
proach of their favorite weed. The fact is 
not to be denied, Tobacco is no school of 
manners. About all that can be required of 
the habitual smoker is, that he shall not bea 
nuisance, This we insist on. 





THE UNENOWHOW ABLE. 





THERE is an unkoowhowable, as well as 
an unknowable, a realm io which we do 
not know how to act, although we may 
be able to act in some way. How 
to do it right is the despair of many moral- 
ists. How to do it best is the despair of 
mavy practical men. in religion the “‘ un- 
kvowhowable” has caused as much con- 
troversy as the unknowable in philosophy. 


ofthe inventor. It is that which limits our 
wisdom and constitutes the realm of 
necessary blunders, wrongs, and failures; 
where weact inthe dark and must take 
chances. The doctrine of the ‘‘ unknow- 
howable,” or of the limit of our possi- 
bilities, is as important in practical 
life as the doctrine of the unknowable 
in speculation. And, while it is as unwise 
to limit the ‘‘ knowhowable” as the know- 
able—what we can do, as what we can 
think—so that we cannot with any assur- 
ance say what we may not invent or con- 
struct in the great future, there are yet 
some departments where we can fix it with 
reasonable certainty, and where, on account 
of its practical unimportance, it may 
profitably be dropped from our problems. 
In religion this is particularly so, where 
it has played a prominent part in needless 
quarrels, The how to baptize, to commune, 
to dress; the how to orgunize, to worship; 
the how, in brief, to do good—which we 
can easily do in some way—has puzzled the 
Church in vain. The manner, form, and 
fashion of morality have disturbed men 
where the thing has been perfectly clear. 
The ‘‘ knowhowable,” like the knowable, 
embraces nearly all that we need to do, 
The Ten Commandments, the moral teach- 
ing of Christ, and all the spiritual precepts 
of Scriptuse—repeptance, trust, prayer—are 





} included ‘im it. Everybody can observe 
them; but{the rites and ceremonies, the fasta 








In the arts it has been the hopeless problem 






and fensts, the formsand circumstantiale 
are all among the “ unknowhownble.” We 
can probably never know how to do them 
as Christ did—how to take his positions, 
imitate his movements, assume his tones. 
We will never know how to make a sandal 
or Church like his. We wil) never know 
how to keep his birthday, crucifixion, or 
resurrection on the identical anniversary. 
We will never know how to do mapy things 
which the aposties did—to lay on bendsior 
choose elders. The how is often lost where 
the what is preserved; and the ‘‘ unkoow- 
howable’ covers nearly all the minutia of 
Christianity, about which the sects differand 
divide. It is fortunate, however, that what 
is thus indeterminable is usually of po con- 
sequence, relating, as it does, only to the in- 
different fashion or form of religion, so 
that the uoknowhowable may he. re- 
legated to the ‘‘don’tcarehowable,” as 
about coextensive with it. We must recon- 
cile ourselves to the recognition of a non 
potuerimus, as well as an ignorabimus. 





“YEARS OF DISCRETION” 


A CORRESPONDENT ‘Yel) versed in Protest- 
ant Episcopal ecclesiastical law and customs, 
but who is more kindly disposed toward 
what is Episcopal than what is Protestant 
in them, sends usthe following commuoi- 
cation : 


‘*To rue Eprron or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

**Im your last number you refer to the course 
of the Bishop of Massachusetts (Dr. Paddock), 
who now advertises that be will confirm no 
person under twelve years of age, and you 
add: ‘The officers of the American Church 
require that only those shall be confirmed who 
have come to years of discretion.’ 

‘* [t is because I know you love accuracy that 
I beg to be allowed to say that your statement 
is misleading. The injunction in the Baptismal 
Office(addressed to godfathers and godwothers) 
is: 

“*Ye are to take care that this child be 
brought to the Bishop to be confirmed by him 
so soon as he can say the Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments and is 
sufficiently instructed in thé other parts of the 
Church-Catecbism set forth fortbat purpose.’ 

“That is the Church’s lew, and, although the 
Uonfirmation Office is entitled as for those who 
are ‘come to yearsof discretion,’ that phrase 
is explicitly defined fn its opening words: 

*** To the end that Confirmation may be min- 
istering to the more edifying of such as shall 
receive it, the Church bath thought good te 
order, That none sball be Confirmed but such 
as can say the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments; and cen also 
answer to such other Questions as in the short 
Catechism are contained ; which order is very 
convenient to be observed, to the end that 
children, being now come to the years of discretion 
and /aving learned what their Godfathers and 
Godmothers promised for them in Baptism, 
may,’ ete. (My italics.) 

“Bishop Paddock has, therefore, invented 
bis own law, and itis directly in the teeth of 
the express law of bis own ‘branch’ of the 
Church. This being the case, it is compar- 
atively unimportant, to add that, if any new 
rule were to be allowed, one based solely upon 
age would be the worst imaginable, seeing 
that there isso great a difference in compar- 
ative maturity at a given age—firet between 
the sexes and, again, vetween individual's of 
either sex. Any other rule would be better 
than Bishop Paddock’s, Which is a ‘corrupt 
following’ of the Council of Trent, the Tri- 
dentine rule being tbe first which ‘mposed a 
requirement of age, though more merciful 
than the Bishop, in fixing the lowest limit at 
seven years ; but the Bishop has no more right 
than you or! to make any new rule whatever 
in the matter. SENEX. » 

“New Yorm, Auguet 10th, 1882.” 

“Senex” appears to have made out his 
point that the injunctions and definitions of 
the “‘ Prayer Book” do not strictly bear out. 
Bishop Paddock in his restriction of age. 
But, nevertheless, not only does Bishop Pad- 
dock have on his side much good sense and 
“much support from the custom and con- 
struction of the Auglican branch of his 
Cburcb, but not a little strong argument 
from the exegesis of the injunctions of the 
Prayer Book. The title to the “ Cate- 
chism,” or, as it is elsewhere called, ‘‘ the 
short Catechism,” or ‘‘the Church-Cate- 
cbism,” is in these words: “‘A Catechisw; 
that is tosay, an Instruction, to be Jearned 
by every person before he be brought to be 
confirmed by the Bishop.” This Catechism 
occupies four pages of the Prayer Book,’ 
and one-third of it is devoted to the 
Apostles’ Oreed, the Ten Commandatients, 
and the Lord’s Prayer. This is all to be 
“learned.” Sunday-school instruciion is 








) expedided for the purpose of having this 


“learned.” That this should be “' learned,” 
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it may fairly be argued that it is not soff- 
cient that it be committed to memory; 
it must aleo be understood, which we sup- 
pore is the purpose of commitiing a cate- 
chism tomemory. Indecd, the injunctions 
quoted by ‘‘ Senex” require that the child 
shall not only be able to say the “Creed, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments,” but shall also ‘‘ be sufficiently fu- 
structed in the other parts of the Church 
Catechism.” The following is a specimen 
of the questions and answers of the Cate- 
chism, and is especially proper to be selected 
because the confirmation is preparatory to 
coming to the Lord’s Supper: 

** Question. —What meanest thou by this 
word Sacrament? 

** Answer,—I mean an outward and visi- 
ble sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us; ordained by Christ himself, 
asn means whereby we receive the same 
and a pledge to assure us thereof.” 








While a child of seven years may easily 
be made to memorize these words, it is a 
rare child which at that age will ‘‘be 
sufficiently instructed” In them to under 
stand them. Very few will get mére idea 
from them than the English little girl who 
was reported by a commission to have re- 
peated the Creed with the words “suffered 
under buuch o’ violets.” Here is apotber: 

** Queation,—What is the inward and 
spiritual grace? 

** Answer.—A death unto sin and a new 
birth unto righteousness: for being by na- 
ture born in sin, and the children of wrath, 
we are hereby made the children of grace.” 
This is a pretty serious bit to be under- 
stood by children. 

But the more serious reply which we 
would make to “‘ Senex” is that which we 
judge would be alsothat of Bishop Pad- 
dock and of all but a few ritualists among 
the American Episcopals. The child is not 
to be confirmed “until he become of age 
to take upon himself” and ‘renew the 
solemn promise and vow” made in bis 
name by his spovsore at his baptism. That 
vow was, to ‘“‘remounce the devil and all 
his works, the vain pomp and glory of the 
world, with all coveteous desires of the 
same, and the sinful desires of the flesh, 
80 that thou wilt not follow nor beled by 
them”; and ‘‘obediently keep God's holy 
will and commandments, and walk ia the 
same all the days of thy life.” Thiste a 
serious and solemn vow. It needsto be 
comprehended by the candidate for bap- 
tism as something more than a feat of 
memory. It requiresa certain steadiness 
of purpose which is not attained at the 
age of seven, or, if attnined, can seldom 
be made probable to the rector iv charge of 
the class. The child’ may from the cradle be 
‘* regenerate”; but it cannot be known that 
such is the case, and, even if it have the 
Christian renewing, and have made the re- 
punciation and resolve avowed, this is a 
matter of doubt to others and the child had 
better remain as a catechumen, under ip- 
struction, until it reaches such “ years of 
discretion” that it can do much more than 
rattle off, parrot-wise, the answers in the 
Catechism. 


Editorial Notes. 


Ws see that it is proposed to establish 
somewhere a sort of institute or school for 
tte training of temperance lecturers. We 
would be very glad to see that done; but 
especially would we be anxious that the lec- 
turer on Temperance Bible Hermeneutics 
should be wisely selected. The Sunday. 
evening lectures Of our temperance speakers, 
men and women, are aptto be fearfulin their 
interpretation of Scripture. We do not refer 
solely to the nonsense about oinos, and gleukos, 
and yayin, and shekar, and tirosh, which fills the 
temperance commentaries and intoxicates to 
silly gurrulity those who swallowit. Nor do 
we refer to the perversions, of which we have 
often spoken, by which it is attempted to prove 
thatthe wine miraculously made by our Lord 
or that used in instituting the Last Supper 
was not fermented. We rather refer now to 
that abuse of separate texts which comes 
from not understanding the drift and context 
of Scripture, and thus misapprehending its 
meaning. We mention a passage or two which 
we have noticed thus perverted by temperance 
speakers of good position and who ought to 
know better. We remember one populer 
speaker declaring in a Sunday discourse thet 
it was not true, as sometimes ssserted, that 
the Bible does not command total abstinence. 
* Take this passage,”’ she said, “whieh is con- 
Glusive. ‘Look pot upon the wine when it ip 
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sntiate, In this passage,” shecontinued, “the | All present were thorough under command. Pleasure, while not one college graduate in 


process of fermentation is described, and we 
are forbidden even to look upen it, much more 
drink it.,? But the writer§jof thet proverb, 
whether Solomon or some ove else, drank wine 
every day of his life, beyond all reason- 
able question. He spoke as Shakespeare, no 
total abstainer, spoke when he sald: “O 
thou invisible spirit of wine, if thou bast 
no name to be known by, let us call the— 
Devil’; or, Sir Astley Cooper, who, though not 
® total abstainer, yet said: ‘I never suffer 
ardent spirite in my house, thinking them evil 
spirits. Spirits and poison mean the same 
thing’; or Tennyson, who is not a total ab- 
stainer, and he thinks it fitting to meke bis 
** Northern cobbler” speak thus of a bottle of 
gin: ‘‘°E’ seeims naw moor nor watter, an’ e’s 
the divil’s ofin sen”; or, Sir Andrew Clark, 


M. D., who {6 nota total ubstainer, but who,” 


after speaking very earnestly about the want- 
fold evils of intemperance, does not hesitate 
tosay: “Itis when I think of all thie that | 
am disposed, as I have said elsewhere, to rash 
to the opposite extreme, to give up my pro- 
fession, to give up everything, and to go forth 
upon a holy crusade, preaching to all men: 
Beware of this enemy of the race.” Another 
passage which we hear quite as frequent- 
ly misapplied is from Habakkuk: ‘“ Woe 
unto him that giveth his neighbor drink, that 
putteth thy bottle to him.”’ This passage bas 
no reference to social drinking nor to any kind 
of drinking whatever. It ie merely a figure 
of speech and means, translated into prose: 
Woe unto the Chaldeans, who are ravaging 
and evslaving the nations around them ; for 
they too shall be ravaged and enslaved. But 
the ordinary temperance orator bas no concep- 
tion of this. He should be taught it in the 
bew temperance institute. And be should be 
taught bow Paul lays down the great principle 
of self-sacrifice for otbers which abundantly 
justifies tota) abstinence, and then the higher 
political economy which requires probibition. 


Tue Dean of Wells(Dr. E. H. Plumptre), 
though a critical, is yet an appreciative student 
of the Salyation Army’s teachings and metb- 
ods. He is one who respects those that follow 
the Master, who, “‘ when he saw the multitude, 
was moved with compassion for them, because 
they were distressed and scattered, as sheep 
not having a sbepherd.”” That mind, be says, 
he reverences and honors wherever be finds it, 
whether it be fa a Romaw Catholic prelate, like 
Cardinal Borromeo ; or a persecuted Ritualist, 
like Charles Lowder ; or a Calvinist preacher, 
better than his creed, like Rutherford or 
Leighton ; or in many a Churchman suspected 
by the orthodoxties of the day, like Frederick 
Maurice and Charles Kingsiey. Having re- 
cetved from Mrs. General Booth a copy of her 
‘Aggressive Christianity,” he writes her a 
very appreciative letter, but containing ono 
criticism, which does mot wholly commend it- 
selftous. He says: 

‘Is the ‘ pureGoapel’ complete which failato 
present the Father not only as oning those 
who come to’hfm through Christ, but as deal- 
ing with all men according to the laws of » 
large. and pitying equity, judging them accord- 
ing to their opportunities, punishing the serv 
ent who kuew not his Lord's will, not with 
the ‘many stripes’ of en endless heli of tor. 
ture, but with the ‘few eiipes ry Oy are 
needed for his restoration ? (Lu 47, 48.) 
Are there mot some sins that tow 8 their’ for- 

venessin the world to come? (Matt. xii, 32.) 

s there not a preaching of the Sn ge posible 
even for the ‘ spirite in prison’ who are among 

‘ the dead’ ? (I Pet. fii, 18: dy, 6.) Will notthe 
faith of men be clearer and stronger when they 
hear the true answer to the questions: ‘Shall 
not the judge of all the eurth do right,’ Are 
not my ways equal, ace not your ways un- 
equal?” 

While all this is excellent which is said about 
God’s “ large and pitying equity,” we fall to 
see that our Saviour intimates that the “few 
stripes” are for the purpose of “ restoration.” 
The doctrine of restoration ts not at all found 
in that passage and te but very dublously de- 
rived from the other passages. 

ee ee cel 

Acuizr secretof thesuccess of the Salvation 
Army is found in the constant effort of the 
leaders to keep their meetings lively. They are 
not disturbed by the fear of irreverence, but 
they are afraid of dullness. By hymn, prayer, 
and ejaculation the congregation is kept in a 
state of constant exeitement, which often rises 
to enthusiasm. The “captaio”’ must have 
tact, as well as firmness and good humor to 
keep the whole proceedings going, A corre- 
spondent quotes the remark of the “captain” 
of one meeting in Lopvdon : ‘‘ We had toolong 
speeches this morning. Go to the point. at once 
and Jet no one talk more than a minnteand a 
half.” Racy observations, humorous repartees, 
and telling remarks (some of them obviously 

premeditated) seem to constitute great part of 
the attractiveness of the service. The corre- 


spondent continues : 

“The ey om le band 
strikes up. great wav pocket- 
handkercblets. neral Booth a... & man of 
keen = eye, aquiline a a 
beard. H agih ptt 
ers of pon ong 1D tha gilt of 
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‘As many as. bave orien Ae a volley,’ 
shouted the Gene forthwith avolley of 
*‘ Ameus’ was shouted out. 
me most was the admirable of the 
whole thing, there being a place for every one 
aud every one in his orher place. Young —_ 
broke in with ‘ Amens,’ ehildren beat 
ines which bad been distributed to the girls, 
even the baby on the platform I rather think 
was dandied in time with the bymn that was be- 
ing sung. One couldeasily see that the ‘Glories’ 
and ‘ Amens’ were not the outburst of spon- 
taneous feeling, as they came in with a regular- 
ity and precision which implied excellent 
training.’’ 
The leseon for our bumdrum churches to Jearn 
from. this is the necessity of avoiding dullness. 
Even ip the Episcopal churches, which pro- 
vide for responses, how few can be got to sey 
“Amen” audibly, while a Presbyterian or 
Congregatignal church would be shocked ifan 
earnest brother should speak the word which 
Paul expected every worshiper to repeat 
in unison with the public prayers. 

The Catholic Telegraph says it is ‘‘ very far 
from true " to say, as we did, that ‘‘ Catholics 
who go to Cuba, or Paris, or Rome come back 
and thank God that they are American Catb- 
offes.” ‘This reads,"’ continues our Catholic 
contemporary, “as if ft came from a very big- 
oted book, written by a Protestant, who went 
through these eountries with bis eyes closed to 
Catholic piety.’ On the contrary, it was writ- 
ten just after talking witha very devout and 
intelligent Catholic, who, after a long trip in 
Europe, bad just returned from a year’s stay 
in Cuba, and who begged us to warn American 
young women not to be enticed into going to 
Cuba as governesses or teachers. The Tele- 
graph further says that, when we speak of the 
people of Brazi], Mexico, Spain, France, and 
Italy as having “set themselves against the 
papal claims,’’ we do not speak intelligently, 
but have picked up “ the desultory opinions 
and weyside gleanings of gossipy trav- 
elers,”’ who never associate with the 
people and know nothing of their feelings. 
We are surprised that it did not gather from 
our mention of just those vations that we re- 
ferred to what the people of those nations had 
done through their governments and had en- 
dorsed abundantly, acts of ‘“spoliation,” 
*‘saerilege,”’ and “‘ persecution,” as they are 
called, culminating even, as we are told, in the 
‘‘imprisonment” of the Pope himself. It is 
of no use to affect ignorance of these facte. 
The Catholic Church of America is 
for its purity of doctrine, morality, ‘intelit- 
gence, and loyalty to the Papal See. 





We believe heartily in answers to prayer, but 
here is a case which we should have hesitated 
to select.asan eviderce that prayer is answered, 
although we find it so given in The Auglo- 
Catholic. 

“In Freehold, N. J., a four-years’ lawsuit bas 
just terminated. Owing to the intemperate 
habits of a Dr. Flower, his wife was obliged to 
leave bim and took ber little son with her. 
The Doctor seemed determined to get posses- 
sion, and tried various means of enticement. 


. For four years the courte had been working 


upon the case with their customary red tape. 
The day bad arrived for the judge to give his 
dee A number of ladies, who felt that it 
would be a great misfortune forthe father to 
obtain possession of the. boy, prayed all night 
that he might not gain the suit. The next 
morning the oe appeared in the conrt-room 
so drupk that he jled whatever chances he 
may have had id lost the suit. We believe 
most fully in the efficacy of prayer and intend 
to make its defense a part of our editorial 
work.” 

We never before heard ofa case in which a 


man got drank in answer to prayer. 





Apion CouLEce, Mich., proposes to take a 
new-departure in classical education. It will 
teach modern languages first and anejent lan- 
guages afterward. We donot understand just 
how this can. be done, ynless they depend on 
their preparatory department for their pupils. 
Certainly students would be Mkely to come to 
the College with ‘not a bit of knowledge of 
awy moderna language but the English, bat 
with a considerable knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. The announcement in The Christian 
Advocate says: 

“ For illustration, in the study of the Greek 
language they will begin with the modern 
Greek as a living language, learn to talk it, 
making it the easy medium of thought, just 
as we do the French and German; make # so 
familiar that we can think in it as we do in the 
English, and afterward v= J = philosophy 
of it ini the old classical 
Now, modern Greek is not aaah learning, ex- 
ceptase door to ancient Greek ; and we con- 
fess that, if the Ollendorf method of learning 
alanguage by speaking it is determined on, 
we do not see why the teachers should not be- 
gin with ancient Greek, and make their 
pupils talk it to begin witb, instead of urging 
them 10 go through the process of learning 
and then unlearning modern Greek. For the 
old-fashioned method of teaching Eatin as 
ldngaage to be spoken, as well as read, we have 
a hearty respect and wish it were revived. A 





bemw eehoo! girls ten years old will begin 





two hundred can read a letter of Cicero’s or 
Pliny’s without agony. 





Tae death of the widow of the late Dr. 
Leonard Bacon, on July 30th, at the age of 
seventy, gives occasion to one of our contem- 
poraries to give the names of his children by 
both his marriages. As Dr. Bacon was the 
senior editor of Tae INDEPENDENT when 
it was started the year following his sec- 
ond marriage in 1847, our readers may be 
interested in a complete list of bis children, 
including four omitted in that referred to. 
Dr. Bacon’s first wife was Lucy Johnsen, of 
Johnstown, N. Y., a sister of the wife of Dr. 
B. B. Wisner, pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston, and secretary of the American Board. 
The cbfldren by this marriage were : 

Resecoa Tartor, known by her labors in 
many charitable enterprises and particularly 
in founding Hampton Institute. 

Bensamtn Wisner, who died soon after bis 
graduation at Yale College. 

Rev. Leonarp Woorser, of Norwich, 
Conn., well-known as a writer of great sharp- 
ness and an earnest advocate of reform. 

Francis, lately professor of surgery in Yale 
College and one of the leading surgeons of the 
country. 

THEovone, of Rochester, N. Y., an able law- 
yer and the writer of some noted magazine 
articles. 

Rev. Gzones B. Bacon, deceased, the greatly 
loved pastor of Orange Valley, N. J. 

James HILLHovsE, who died aged two years. 

Lucy Jounson, who died at the age of twelve, 

Rev. Epwarp Woo .ser, of New Lovdon, 

Conn. 
Dr. Bacon’s second wife was Catherine Eliza- 
beth Terry, daughter of Gen. Nathaniel Terry 
and grand-daughter of Gen. Jeremiah Wads- 
worth. Her children are: 

Mars. Evesne 8m1T#, of this city. 

Rev. THomas R.,of Dwight Place Church, 
New Haven. 

ALFRED TERRY, whose health has made him 
for the present a Colorado stock farmer. 

ELLEN BRINLEY, and 

ALicz MaBeEL, both residing in New Haven. 
In all, Dr. Bacon had fourteen children, of 
whom twelve lived to grow up and not one of 
whom be had occasion to be ashamed of. 
Nearly all, if not all, have inherited their 
father’s rare literary gifts, and perhaps balf a 
dozen of them have been éoutributors to THE 
INDEPENDENT. 


AN interesting and successful Educatienal 
Convention was held at OceanGrove, N. J., on 
the 8th and 9th inst., in furtherance of the 
effort which has been prosecuted at Washing- 
ton during the past Winter to secure a nation- 
al appropriation forthe common schools of the 
country, on the basis of illiteracy. The attend- 
ance was large and the program a varied one, 
ineluding a capital address by General Eaton, 
Commissioner of Education, on ‘‘ The General 
Government the only Patron of Edueation 
adequate to the Education of all its Citizens” ; 
addresses by the secretaries of the several 
charch boards doing educational work among 
the freedmen, also by Senators Sanders and 
Blair and others, An organization whose 
object is to collect and present facts and gather 
up influences which shall secure the Jegisla- 
tion by Congress which is desired was formed, 
with Bishop Simpson as president, with the 
state superintendents of education and the 
secretaries of ehurch boards doing educational 
work as his associates. An executive com- 
mittee, of which Rev. Dr. Strieby is chairman, 
Hon. J. O. Wilson, of Washington, treasurer, 
and Prof. C. C. Painter, who bas been engaged 
for the past several months in this work, is 
seeretary, will endeavor to stir up the 
press, pulpit, legislator, and voter until pro- 
vision is made to avert the danger threatening 
the country from the vast mass of ignorant 
citzensbip. We hope this new orgavization 
will do vigorous work until Congress awak es 
to the necessity of public education. 


A CORRESPONDEET in Louisiana writes us in 
enthusiastic praise of Chief-Justice Drake’s 
Fourth of July address at Woodstock, pub- 
lished by us, on ‘‘ Washington and the Con- 
stitution.” Our correspondent contrasts 
Washington’s noble attitude with that of 
Jefferson : . 

“Bat what a contrast doesthiseulogy afford 
between Wasbington and Jefferson, as we recall 
the well-known opipions of Mr. Jefferson as 
late as 1799, when he said: ‘ The Federal Con- 
stitution was crammed down the gullet of 
America. The longer we examine it the 
harder we find to prove what America has 
gained by this government,’ or his sentiments 
expressed in iis infamous letter to Mizzie, of 
Apsil Qist, and in that to Colonel ‘Monroe, 
dated June 12th, 179%. These two letters, with 
his subsequent letter of Jane’ 19th, 1796, to 
General een tana prove that he was not 
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Our correspondent eontinues: «+eeThe, progress of negotiations between 


«My object is toléatn whether this most 
tloquent oration of Judge Drake’s could not 
be printed in pamphlet form, for general eir- 
culation, especially here in the South. It 
would have the effect of smothering most 
effectually the feeJing in favor of the ‘lost 
cause’ of secession. I would cheerfully take 
several hundred copies myself.” 


We wish that Judge Drake would put his 
oration into this permanent form. 


Sm Garnet Worseter is an old general and 
his experience in African wars is too great to 
make him an easy prey to the artifices of Arabi 
Pasha or the exigencies of the Egyptian climate. 
He evidently does not intend to begin an ag- 
gressive warfare until he is ready to strike a 
severe blow and able to take advantage of the 
results of such victory. The English forees are 
being constantly strengthened and the soldiers 
prepared for an arduous and possibly bloody 
campaign. If the two armies should come to- 
gether in a life-and-death struggle, the mastery 
of the English would mean the end of the 
formidable aspect of the rebellion ; but there is 
no reason to suppose that Arabi will risk every- 
thing In one battle. Meantime, delay is favor- 
able to the rebels, but unfortunate for the in- 
vading forces. The unhealthy season will soon 
be on them and troops from the comfortable 
barracks of Scotland and England must suffe 
severely. 


««»»The Catholic Review aske The Christian 
Advocate this easy question : 

“How does it explain the circumstance 
that the countries which hold a sad _pre- 
eminence for immorality and Ban nord 4. 
the Old World—Scotland, 
the very countries that were ost with ‘ae 
‘religiotis and moral charac 
formers of the sixteenth century 
We have heard this statement made a hundred 
times by Catholics that Scotland and Sean- 
dinavia were notorious for the number of their 
illegitimate births, fo contrast with the purity 
of Catholic countries. Though any one who 
knows Italy or France would laugh at the idea 
of their being pre-eminently virtuous countries, 
we take the trouble to turn to Von Oettingeri’s 
‘* Moralstatistik,”” and we find that in each of 
the Protestant’ countries of Scotland, Norway, 
and Sweden the illegitimate births from 1865 
to 1870 were less than ten per cent. of the whole, 
while fn Catholic Austria they were 14.7 per 
eent. and in Catholic Bavaria they were 19.3 per 


* cent. Letus hear no more of this nonsence. 


..We have read the charges made by seven 
professors of Union College against President 
Potter, and his reply to the same. Itfsa 
matter for regret that these documents bave 
been published, asit is perfectly impossiblefrom 
them to judge on which side justice lies. Only 
the careful examination of the trustees can 
settle the matter. Itis a serious thing, bhow- 
ever, for the presidetit to find that seven of 
the oldest members of the faculty charge him 
with untruthfalnees and incompentency ; and 
he has certainly gone far when he acknowl- 
edges that he told one professor that his 
conduct in opposing him was mutinious and 
rebellious, and that his collegues in the faculty 
and himself were stated to be mere pedago- 
gogues—people without refinement or distine- 
tion; and that he told another professor, in 
the présence of a trustéé and s6me workmen: 
“When you. watt to leave town again, you 
must ¢ome and get permission from me.” 

....Our réadets will notice by the change of 
title attachéd to the name over his article this 
week on * Lords and Commons” that Profess- 
or George Athertdn, of Rutgers College, bas 
become -President Atherton of the Pennsyb 
vania State College. This institution ie situated 
almost at the geographical) center of the state, 
baving the post office addreseof State College, 
and is handsomely endowed with the agricujtur- 
al grant which went tothe state. It is primarily 
an agricultural and industrial college, with pos- 
sibilities for brancbing out into all the studies of 
the advanced university. It would be difficult 
to select a man better adopted forsuch a post 
than President Atherton. He is not only en 
accomplished instructor, but a man of affairs 
and practical ideas, and will make himself felt 
among the educators of the state. 

+++ While the movement of public sentiment 
is forwardin the matter of Civil Service Reform, 
the departments at Washington are actually 
retrograding. The Republican platform and 
the messages of both President Garfleld and 
President Arthur favored the reform; bat ft 
seems to be more and more ignored in practice. 
A list of 422 appointments for Pensien Office 
clerkships was published last week and sot ope 
of them was appointed by examination. -All 
went by favoritism—that is,by the recommend- 
ation of congressmen. It was patronage 


again run riot. The women are almost wholly 
excluded, there being not more than halfa 
dozen appointed. Such set-backs are only 
temporary, however. Let conscientious citi- 
zens remember who despise the reform, aud 
punish them st the poils. . 
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‘of declaring Arabi Pasha a rebel. 





THE! END EPRN DENT. 





England andthe Sultan, with regard to. the 
sending of Turkish troops into Eggpt, does not 
promise much, There is much opposition to 
the condition imposed by England on the Porte 
A draft of 
the proclamation has been prepared; but it 
Will not be published until he has been invited 
to lay down bis arms and hes given his reply. 
This concession was only given because of fear 
of war with England The Suiten evidently 
does not intend to commit any hostile act 
against Arabi until the legic of circumstances 
forces him to; and, im any case, the aid Turk- 
ish troops will give the British in putting down 
the rebellion will not be very considerable. 


-. There wasa difficulty between two West 
Point cadets, a few weeks ago, which culmin- 
ated in a regularly arranged duel, with fists for 
weapons. The challenging party was terribly 
pummeled by, not the challenged, but by the 
best boxer he could find in his classto repre 
sent him, and is yet fn the hospital. The five 
participantehave been sentenced to be con- 
fined within the limits of Camp Garfield and 
within the colortine during the remainder of 
the present encampment and forthe first mon'h 
of the next annual encampment. This is said 
to be regarded as ‘‘a severe sentence,”’ We 
should have thought it alight one, and have 
wished that all the young rufflans bad been 
expelled. 


.-It is reported in some of the papers that 
the Guilford acquaintances of Mr. Murray, 
formerly pastor of Park-8t. Church, Boston, do 
not belfeve the current stories affecting his 
moral character. Unfortunately, that fs not 
the case. Being stilla member of the church 
of which he was pastor, it would seem to be 
the duty of that chureh to make épeedy and 
thorough examination of the facts, and dis- 
cover whether his life has been one of pro- 
longed and scandalous immorality. Texas is 
not too far off tosend for information. We 
are glad to see that his name has been dropped 
from the Year-Book, from which we gather 
that no ministerial association fellowships him. 


.A Aistinguiched Methodist official, Dr. 
J. M. Walden, of the Methodist Book Concern, 
performed the marriage ceremony the other 
day for Frederick Hassautek, politician and 
editor of the Cincinnati Volkstlatt, Mr. Has- 
aaurek has. two divorced wives living. He is 
said to have “}ived unbappily ” with hie last 
wife, who has since her divorce married twice 
and is now pluintiff in a breach of promise 
case, though one, if not both of her other bus- 
bands, is alive. We trust that Dr. Walden has 
considered carefully the divorce question, 


...-The proscription is beginning. In The 
Presbyterian Dr. 8. T. Lowrie, pastor of a 
ehurch in Ewingville, N. J., is allowed to ¢ub- 
lish an article in which he plainly declares 
that Union Seminars and Late Seminary are 
teaching unsound doctrine in biblical criticism, 
and that students should be advised not to go 
to those In«titutions nor patrons to give them 
movey. If things are es bad a6 that, Dr. 
Lowrie had better move foranother disruption 
in the Ghurch. Meanwhile, we do not fear 
that efther institution wil! suffer. 


....-Tbe Rev. Henry Brand, of Oberlin, 
writes us to say that the flery passage which 
we quoted from the indictment against him, 
as taken from his sermon, and on which thirty 
thousand dollars damages are claimed by the 
Oberlin droggist, was #1! a quotation from a 
book published forty years ago’ and, distinctly 
stated to be such. We did not have the sermon 
on hand totvefer to, aud simply eccepted the 
statement. given in the Cleveland Leader that 
it was addressed by the preacher to the drug- 
gist. 

««-The Christian Register is moved to the 
following note by ex-President Hill’s libretto 
for a sacred oratorio, which we published a 
fortnight ago: 

“Mathematician, poet, painter, philosopher, 
vaturél sefentist,- musician, theologten, 
culturist, lecturer, author, teacber, and 
er area few of the synonymes suggested by 
the name of Rev. Dr. Hill, of Portland, which 
we find attached to ‘The Logos, sn Oratorio 
without Music,’ in last ane. « INDEPENDENT. ” 

...[t was of no use for the liquor smugglers 
to pack the Republican primaries to prevent 
the renomination of Governor 8t. Jobn. He 
was renominated-in convention by a vote of 
287 to. That means that Kansas intends to 
eniforcé liquor prohibitfon. The first resolu- 
tion demanded “tipid enforcement of the 
constitutional provision” aid the third 
favored the admission of women to the privi- 
lege of the ballot. Well done, Kansas! 


- Somebody ought to suppress De Lesseps. 
fie may be 0 ; but his aseump- 
tf0n of xuthority, “bis interference with 


tact with him are @iegusted with his arrogance. 
If Franee hasany euthority over him, it would 
do well to astert it, 








.- The Cale britigk reparts ofa critical 
state of affairs in Syria. At any moment an 
uprising of the fanatical Moliammedans is im- 
minent, and'tlc slaugtiter of Ctiristians. We 
keow that Americans in Beirit Nave thought 
that there was more than an even chance of 
such a rising, That micht send a French aimy 
once more into Syria and would bring; the 
whole Otioman power to the very verge of de- 
s'ruction. 


. It is no wonder that the Government lias 
difficulty in eonducting its ease against the 
Star Route thieves. Ex-Senator Spencer was 
a much desired witness. He is in Government 
employ in the West and purposely bid himself 
toavold compulsery process. The editorof 
one of Brady’s libelous organs is in charge of 
a branch of the Government Printing Office. 
The President’s attention is called to these 
facts. 


..-This is Mr. Blaine’s testimony to the 
efficacy of the Maine Law, from his public 
letter to the Republicans of Maine: 


““Intemperance has steadily deereased in the 
state since the first constant of the prohibi- 
tory law, oe & it can be said with truth 
that there ig no equal number of people in the 
Anglo-Saxon world among whom so émall an 
amount of into liquor is consumed as 
among the 650,000 inhabitants of Maine.”’ 


Yet the liquor licensers loudly declare the con- 
trary. 

... The a@vaneing edge of the tempersnce 
cyclone has touched Missouri. The question of 
prohibition wae directly before the Democrat- 
ic State Convention lately held in Jéfferson 
City. The delegates from St. Louis and the 
cities were earnest foran anti-prohbibition plank 
and the county delegates wanted equally a 
prohibition-one, The result was that the sub- 
ject was entirely ignored. But it will come up 
again. 

..A Methodist doctor of divinity in 7he 
Advocate prop dsthree reasous why a Method- 
ist minister might wish to leave bis own 
chureh andconnect himself with apother. Every 
one he regards as unsatisfactory. It did not 
occur to him to mention as a reason that he 
might be wanted as pastor In some other sister 
Christian Body, where bis usefalness would be 
greater. 

. Bays The Advance, and we echo the ques- 
tion: 

‘*Is it quite fair for the Congregationalist to 
usitac, acs it Aées in a recent issue, that the 
next council for the inatallation of Mr. Thayer, 
at ee re IL., will not indorse him, or to inti- 

if 1t should, such a decision would 
have little weight? Let us hope that ortho- 
doxy bas not come to that.”’ 

.+«- It was natural that we should have sup- 
posed that the Seventh Day Advent mission- 
ary, Dr. Ribton, and hie associates, killed in 
Alexandria, were Americans. There fs a mis- 
take. Dr. Ribton is en Englishman, though a 
convert of the American Adventist missions 
in Europe and employed and supported by 
them. 

....The Catholie Telegraph expends half a 
column im giving us information as to just 
what the cardinal’s beretta and ‘‘ suchheto”’ 
[sic] are. It may save its drapers’ lore. We 
have not the slightest desire to learn the 
mysteries of cardinaliiial millinery. 

----Stis admitted that the British Govern- 
ment has been opening and witbhojding letters 
sent from America to Irish suspects, even mem- 
bers of Parliament. We have seen no treaty pro- 
visions which give this right and we hope that 
it will be the subject of some vigorous diploma- 
tie correspondence. 

....-Dr. Leodard W. Bacon’s article on 
“Polygamy in New England,” in The Prince- 
ton Review, does vot contain the word divorce in 
it from beginning to end. It is about nothing 
else. , 

+.-Bisbop Lafreche, of Canada, bas for- 
bidden the ledies of his diocese to weer curls, 
under the pain of sin. We presume be has 
few Africans in bis churches. 

.- President MeCosh believes that colleges 
should exert their influence in favor of Civil 
Service Reform. 80 should every patriot, in 
whatever sphere of work. 

.---Tbe present Congress has a Committee 
on Civil Service Reform. It has not held a 
single meeting. Hebbeilisa wember of the 
Committee! 
—EEEo~xwRR———————EEEEEE 

IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

Supecnirrions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEES before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is:given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
cious expiring after Januaty Ist, 1862, wili 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 





heretofore, and our subscribers wil! enete 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

Weask each subscriber to invite ove.or 
more friends or seighbors to join: in order- 





ing Tap lepursrvert, snd thus get the 
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same at the low club .rates-—viz. : two sub- 
scriptions $0 five ‘subscriptions $10. 
Single subscriptions or revewals $3 each. 
Thereis scarcely a villige paper in the 
country which is sold delow $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tue INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher's Department. 


BooTuINnG AND HEALine, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known als Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true, 


THE EVIDENCE ALL IN, 
and the testimony from ladies, both in pubife and pri- 
vate life;is thet “Champlin’s Liquid Pearl" is the 


most heneficial tod te race for the complexion 

Se aa Gee tks fea ot lingortotices ne 

pa ee Trees he ‘ace ‘ections. 
aranteed harmless. Tey ft. 














Mothers will find it a safe and sure remedy to give 
their CHILDREN, WHEN AFFLICTED WITH CROUP. 
I¢ ip harmless to the most delicate child. 

It contains no Opium in any form. 

It cures when other remedies fail to give relief. 
~ CAUTION.—Call fer AULLEN'S LUNG 
BALSAM, and shun the use of all remedice 
without meritand an established reputation. 


As an Expectorant it Pi rivals, but 
no 
FOR SALE BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. 
I 


KEMP’S MANURE-SPREADER. 


Tas Machine Cart is one of the most useful and 
valuable farm implements ever introduced. 

It saves labor, spreading # load of manure fa from 
one to two minutes, and does its work better than it 
can possibly be done by hand. 

It will spread all kinds of manure, from the coarsest 
down to the finest, including lime and ashes, and 
either wet or dry. 

It is regulated to spread different quantities to the 
acre, so that the farmer knows just what amount of 
manure he is using per acre. 

It has been thoroughly tested by parties known to us 
personally, and, from experiments made by those 
owning these carts, it has been found that its use 
largely increases the crop and that manure spread by 
this cart is worth much more, owing to ite fine and 
even distribution. 

It 1s on two wheels, with broad tires, and can be at- 
tached to the fore wheels of any ordinary farm- 


wagon. 
The following testimonials show clearly the great 
value of this machine: 
Saco, April 19th, 1879. 


Tbotight last year oneof Kemp's Patent Manure 
Spreader, Pulverizer and Carts combined. This is the 
true name for it. Mine is the first one that came into 
the State of Maine. Isaw it spread a few loads of 
manure and I could not help buying it. It works first- 
rate, I have spread one load in @fty-three seconds 
with one horse. Thatis quicker than one hundred 
men could do it as well. I had quite a number of men 
come to see it work. I asked them all how long tiicy 
thought it would take them to spread one load as well 
asthe machine. They all say it cannot be done in any 
length of time. Respectfully yours, LOREN Foss. 

Geneva, N. Y., August Sist, 1880. 
Keur & Buarze Manvuracturine Co., Syracuse, N. Y.: 

After seeing the Manure Spreader you sent us last 
week, we concluded to have three more machines, as 
per our talk with Mr. Burpee, whieh you will please 
send us at your earliest convenience. We hope for 
much satisfaction in distributing our manure with 
these machines, on account of the ease 2nd quickness 
with which they unload and the evenness and fine. 
ness of the distribution. Yours truly, 

T. OC. MAXWELL & BROB., 
Breeders of Holstein Cattle. 

Further particulars obtained from Messrs. Kaur & 

Burrexe MANvuractunine Co., Syracuse, New York. 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP. 
organisation chat Camnettz Co., 18M York. Se is rom 
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Linancial THE WORLD'S DEBTS. This fact is the basis of two conservative | Applications for the exchange of bonds 


PROTECTION TO THE NOTE- 
HOLDER. 


ORDINARY promissory notes, bills of ex- 
change, book accounts, bonded obligations, 
etc. rest on the general law of debt and 
credit, without any special legislation oo 
the part of the state for the protection of 
their holders. Why should not the bank- 
note be treated in the same way? It is sim- 
ply un order drawn and signed by the bank 
itself, and made payable w the bearer, on 
demand, over its own counter. It represents 
a debt due from the bank to the holder. 
What is there in this debt, distinguishing it 
from other debts, on account of which it 
should call forth special enactments for its 
more perfect security? Why not leave it to 
take its chances, just.as all other dehts are 
left? Why not let banks issue their notes 
without any guaranty, except such as they 
choose to supply, and thus leave the peo- 
ple at their own risk to accept or decline 
these note obligations, according to their 
own pleasure? 

The general impression is that there is 
something in the functions and use of a 
bavk-note thatis pecullar, rendering it so 
far exceptional to other evidences of debt, 
and furnishing a good reason why the state 
should interfere in a special way for the 
protection of the noteholder. The bank- 
note, unlike the ordinary note given 
by one individual to another, is in- 
vested with a public fanction. Though 
not money in thestrict sense, it, neverthe- 
less, circulates as money. It does the work 
of money on a wide scale. It affects the 
interests of a large number of persons. Its 
acceptance in the channels of trade is vir- 
tunlly compulsory. The necessities of the 
people compel them to use it, They 
cannot buy and sell without it. They 
must receive it or suffer serious 
inconvenience and damage. They can- 
not by their individual discretion guaran- 
tee themselves against loss by the failure of 
the bank. The amount of bank issues and 
their constant use among the people as the 
instrument of exchange muke the interests 
at atnke so vast and complicated that it is 
the duty of the state to see to it that the 
holders have nll the protection which law 
can afford. This duty rests on the same 
general principle which requires the state 
to define what shall be money and pre- 
vent the circulation of spurions money, 
The bank-note acts as money, and this 
is a sufficient renson why it should have 
a special guaranty. 

This guaranty being supplied, as is most 
effectually done under our national bank- 
ing system, what else should the Govern- 
ment do for the protection of the holders of 
bank notes? Weanswer: Nothing whatever. 
Having taken from the banks ample security 
for the ultimate payment of their notesand 
having on this basis endorsed these notes, 
it should then, so far as this question is con- 
cerned, leave the parties tothe free exer- 
cise of their own discretion. This protec- 
tion is the utmost that the Government can 
wisely attempt. As to the amount of notes 
which the banks may issue, the Government 
should establish no limitation, other than 
the single one which is furnished by the 
required guaranty. This is the only limit 
needed. The banks cannot issue any more 
notes than the people will consent to receive 
and retain for use, provided they are re- 
deemable, any more than the merchant can 
sell more goods than the people wish to 
buy. Any excess beyond this amount @ill 
go back to the banks for redemption. 
There can be no permanent inflation by 
bank-notes redeemable in specie on de- 
mand. The volume will regulate itself 
much better than it can be regulated by 
law. 

We repeat that, so far as note-holders are 
concerned, the duty of the Government be- 
gins and ends with providing adequate 
security for ultimate payment and. using 
that sectirity for this purpose fn the event 
of failure on the part of the banks, And as 
to depositors, they are simply ordinary 
creditors, and, hence, should be left to the 
usual remedies that apply to debt and 
credit. The Government has properly 
nothing to do with this branch of the bank- 
ing business, any more than it has with the 
business of a manufacturing company. 








THE FNDEPENDENT. 


WE find in the Census Report on public 
indebtedness some instructive figures, com- 
piled by Mr. Porter, in regard to the 
national debts of the world. He gives the 
following aggregates, beginning with the 
year 1848: 














Aogrepate Actual In- Per Cent. 
Years t. crease. pty 
1848..,..... 67,027,002,215)...... sia Ain Had Uaocceeee 
heesend 0900/41 688 $2.771,040.478| 36 
1870.....+++ 17,117,640,428| 6,714,208,740) 65 
1880........ 23,286,414,753\ 6,168,774,325/ 3% 





Ip another table we have a statement of 
the indebtedness of different countries at 
different periods, with the percentage of 
increase on decrease, as follows: 
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Countries. 














lUnited States..... 
Austro-Hungary. 


Great Britain. ........ 


France 


Mr. Porter sets down the average an- 
nual increase of the world’s indebtedness 
since 1848 at $489,385,079, and estimates 
that the continuance of the same rate of in- 
crease during the remainder of the present 
century will carry up the amount to $32,- 
583,781,254. 

The state and local indebtedness of the 
United States, saying nothing about the 
debt of the General Government, is given 
in the following figures: 

















} Gross Dedt. Net Debdt. 
State debt proper........ 200,179,728] $284,436,201 
County debt..........++++ | 125,471,556 23,877 ARB 
Township debt........... $1,900, $1,601,244 
School district debt... . 17,607,411 17,907,411 
Debt of cities and towns 
f 7,500 inhabitants 
and Over .,.......-..+. ' 595,924) 503,844,418 
Debt “ tes beeen 
1 than 7, 
tion s uiodnesanont — sees) 56,376,857 55,817,126 
a ‘ $1,201,961,115! $1,056,584,146 





The salient feature which appears on the 
face of these figures is the fact that the 
nations of the world, the states of this 
Union, and municipalities have within the 
last thirty years enormously loaded them- 
selves with debts. Far the largest item of 
expense to which this increase of debt is 
due has been that of war. But for this 
cause the debt of the United States would 
have been but trifling, if it bad not been 
wiped out altogether. The buge debt, at 
its highest point exceeding twenty-seven 
hundred millions of dollars, was contracted 
in four years. The United States, however, 
unlike most nations, immediately after the 
close of the war, set about the payment of 
the debt and will at no distant period have 
completed the entire work. Several of the 
states of the Union huve been gradually re- 
ducing their indebtedness by honest pay- 
ment, while others have reduced them in 
part by fraudulent and dishonest repudia 
tion. ‘The present prevailing sentiment of 
this country is that public debts are by no 
means a blessing, but a serious evil and bur- 
den, and that they are to be gotten rid of by 
taxation und payment as speedily as possi- 


ble. This is, undoubtedly, the right sort 
of finance. 


SECURITIES FOR BANE LOANS. 


BANKING, with its system of receiving 
deposits payable on demand, is a business 
in which, by its very terms, the banker may 
be required at short notice to pay back these 
deposits. Though in ordinary circum- 
stances he can calculate with a high degree 
of probability the a¥erage amount ‘which 
he will beasked to pay from day to day, 
he can never anticipate with certainty when 
the circumstances will ceasé (o be ordinary 
and become extraordinary. No sagacity 
and no present data are sufficient to give 
him in all cases this knowledge of the 
future. He often finds himself seriously at 
fault in his guesses as to what will be. 








rules in respect to banking. The first is to 
retain on hand a larger cash reserve than is 
really wanted for the usual deposit claims 
of daily business. This, though it in- 
volves some loss in the way of interest 
profits, nevertheless, makes a cash margin 
with which to meet unexpected demands, 
It is a conservative rule, that will, in the 
long run, work best for the interests of the 
bank or banker. It is always more or less 
perilous to disregard it. — 

The other rule is to loan money only on 
such securities as have an established 
character, which renders them readily nego- 
tiable and. hence, convertible into cash with- 
out loss, The banker who lends the depos- 
its which he receives and which he may be 
called upon at any moment to pay must 
look well to the securities which he takes. 
Good bonds and mortgages furnish an 
ample security for ultimate payment; yet 
the banker should have nothing to do with 
them, unless it be to guarantee a debt al- 
ready contracted. They are too unnegoti- 
uble to meet his wants. ‘* Wild-cat” bonds, 
that have no stable value; bonds that are so 
little dealt in that they bave no market 
price; bonds issued to further doubtful 
enterprises; fancy stocks of railroads—these 
and the like form a class of securities which 
the banker should nevertouch. He cannot 
with safety to bimself loan the deposits of 
his customers upon them. These deposits 
are demand claims, and they should be 
loaned out only on securities that are easily 
convertible into cash without loss. 


One of the reasons, indeed, a very promi- 
nent reason why seriously banking firms, as 
well as some of the banks themselves, 
found themselves so severely embarrassed 
during the panic of 1873 consists in the 
fact that the deposits of their customers 
were loaned out upon collaterals that were 
not available to meet the sudden demand 
upon them. Some of them had used their 
customers’ funds to make advances for en- 
terprises in which they had a large interest, 
expecting to replace these funds before 
they would be called for; and when the 
monetary stringency came upon them they 
found themselves unable to cash their de- 
mand liabilities. ‘The le«son taught is that 
all such processes are too hazardous to be 
consistent with sound and safe banking. 





JESSE HOYT. 


Mr. Jesse Hoyt, one of the leading flour 
and grain dealers in New York City, died at 
his residence in Forty-eighth Street early on 
Monday morning, after an illness of several 
months, Mr. Hoyt was largely interested 
in various railroads, in addition to his regu- 
lar business. During his entire business life 
he devoted his energies to the success of 
everything that was entrusted to his care. 
The funeral takes place at the Tabernacle 
Church, Thirty-fourth Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue, on Thursday. 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue large amount of money that is still 
seeking employment continues to prevent 
any stringency in rates, and the favorable 
prospects for the future would indicate an 
abundant supply of funds for an indefinite 
period at low rates, as the decline in wheat 
and the collapse of the speculative cliques 
will materially diminish the large demands 
of the West for money that is usually re- 
quired to move the crops. Throughout the 
week the money market was very easy on 
call, at 24 to 4 per cent. on pledge of stock 
collateral and 2 and 8 per cent. on Govern- 
ment bonds. Late in the week the former 
was temporarily bid up to’ 7 per cent., 
through the manipulation of operators, but 
quickly fell back to its wonted position. 
Time loans were quoted at 8 and 6 per cent. 
and prime mercantile paper was sold at 5 
and 6 per cent. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market continues quiet, with the tendencies 
leaning toward lower prices, a decline being 





noted in 44s registered of 4 per cent., 4s. 
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into 8-per-cents are not coming in as fast as 
was expected; but they are sufficiently num- 
erous to keep a large force of clerks con- 
stantly engaged upon them. The 20th inst. 
was the time set for making the awards of 
numbers, according to priority; but, as that 
date falls on Sunday, the awards will not be 
made until the following day. 

First Comptroller Lawrence has rendered 
an opinion on the question of the authority 
of an administrator appointed in the District 
of Columbia on the estate of a deceased citi- 
zen of a state to collect Treasury drafts. 
He decides: 

First.—When a Treasury draft has been 
issued in the name of a deceased claimant, 
payment thereof to his proper legal repre- 
sentative estops all persons from denying its 
validity. 

Second.—At common law, an adminis- 
trator appointed in a foreign country or ins 
state or territory of the United States cannot 
maintain an action in the courts of the Dis- 
trict against a private citizen and debtor 
domiciled therein. The only remedy by 
suit is in favor of an auxiliary administrator 
appointed in the District. 

Third.—This rule of the common law is 
not applicable to the Government of the 
United States as a debtor to its own citizens. 
Hence, an executor or administrator, duly 
appointed in a state or territory on the estate 
of a deceased citizen thereof, is authorized to 
collect money due such estate from the 
United States. An administrator appointed 
in such case in the District of Columbia has 
no authority to collect such money. 


Fourth.—When money is required to |e 
paid to a party named in a warrant on tie 
Treasurer of the United States, and a dr ft 
has been issued thereon to make the required 
payment, the loss or destruction of ‘he 
draft, or its possession by a person be: ond 
the reach of judicial process, does not de- 
prive the party named as payee in the \.ar- 
rant of his right to payment thereof. 


GoLD AND Sutver.—The imports of gid 
and silver at the port of New York for the 
past week amounted to $32,929, which, with 
the amount previously reported since the - 
first of January, give a total of $2,265,511. 
The exports for the same periods respect- 
ively were $290,000 and $42,450,068. 

Many applications have been received at 
the Treasury for the new gold certificates, 
the issue of which, in exchange for gold 
coin, is authorized under the provisions of 
section 12 of the Bank Charter Extension 
Act. It is stated at the Department that 
these certificates will not be ready for issue 
for at least thirty days yet, and that even 
more time may be required. 

Treasurer Gilfillan made an estimate for 
$160,000,000 gold certificates, and the 
printing of that amount in different den »m- 
inations has been authorized. 

The Assistant Treasurer at New York in 
a communication tothe Treasury, states ‘at 
the amount of gold coin held by the As: sci- 
ated Banks is in round numbers $60,00C v0, 
of which the Bank of America holds: out 
$40,000,000, the remaining $20,000,000 > ing 
held by the other fifty-nine banks. The A+ .ist- 
ant Treasurer states that all the banks will 
probably make large and rapid offerings of 
their gold for the new certificates, and that 
the facilities of his office for a proper exam- 
ination of the coin will not exceed $2,000,000 
per day, in addition to which the payments 
in gold coin to the Clearing House from 
January ist to June 30th, 1882, have averaged 
$550,000 per day, thus necessitating the 
daily use of $2,500,000 in gold certificates. 
He also states that banks are anticipating 
their issue and are now making priority 
applications. He estimates that $50,000,000 
will be required in addition to the natura) 
inflow—$5,000,000 in $20, $50, and $100, 
and the remainder in large denominations. 

The relative cost in wear and tear of gold 
coin, as compared with bank-notes, has late- 
ly been investigated in England, and the ad- 
vantage has been found to be largely with 
the coin. To manufacture a million of sov- 
ereigns cost $10,000, or about a cent apiece. 
In fifteen years they lose in weight one-half 
of one per cent., or about $25,000, and be- 
come too Jight for further use. This makea 
their total expense as currency for the fifteen 
years $35,000. The paper and printing of a 
million one-pound notes would cost, it is es 
timated, four cents apiece, or $40,000 at the 





outset, and during fifteen years they would 
haveto be replaced at least three times, or, 
with active _se, six times, thus requiring an 
outlay of certainly $160,000 and. perhaps 
$280,000 for the same period that a million 
of sovereigns would remain in circulation. 


Forzicn Excuance.—The market for 
foreign exchange was steady, though quiet, 
and without change in quotations from last 
week. The nominal asking quotations were 
$4 86 for 60-day bills, and $4.89 and $4.89} 
for demand. Actual business was done at 
concessions of 3c. to 1c. from these figures, 


Bank SratemMEent.—The weekly state- 
ment issued by the Clearing-house, showing 
the condition of the Associated Banks, was 
more favorable last week than for the week 
preceding, there being an increase in specie 
of $1,744,600, against a decrease in legal 
tenders of $82,300, an expansion in loans of 
$1,591,600, an increase in deposits of $2,057, - 
700, and a loss in circulation of $55,800. The 
movement for the week results im an increase 
of the surplus reserve of $1,147,875 and the 
banks hold $3,832,300 in excess of legal 
? requirements. The following table gives 
figures in detail: pan pice 


Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit. 
New York. .$10,087,000 $2.558,000 $743,000 $10,858.000 
Manhattan. 7,882,000 575,000 279.000 65,082.000 
Merchants’. 7.726.500 959,600 758,000 6,715,200 
Mechanics’. 8,700,300 1,179,600 1,081,800 8.016.300 
GUE: Hecce 4.573.500 731.800 432.000 8,862,600 
America.... 8.803,200 1,206,100 612.100 6,332,800 
Phentx..... 3.467.000 819,000 74,000 8,274,000 
Olty......... 8.027,106 2,092,200 457,000 8,144.600 
Trad’smen's 2,890.70) 355,400 65.100 1,406 500 
Pulton...... 1.504.700 485.600 116,200 1,266,200 
Chemical... 15,338,700 4.087.500 608,600 16,325,700 
Mer. Exch.. 3,707.600 491.500 404.900 8,411,300 
GallatinNa. 4.880.700 482.590 150.100 2,322,000 
B’tch.@ Dro. 1,610,500 904.900 98.400 1,512,200 
M’chs.2Tra. 054.000 129.000 111,000 942,000 
Greenwich. 1,064,900 21,200 172,400 1,021,500 
Lea. Manuf. 3,232,900 501,700 268.900 2.689.700 
Bev'nthW’'d 1,040.100 146.400 180,400 1.055.200 
Bt'teofN.¥. 4.157.100 470,800 144,700 8,892,100 
Amer. Ex... 18,688,000 1,951,000 1,212,000 11.580,000 
Commerce.. 16,517,200 3,836,400 643.200 11,853.400 
Broadway 5.566,800 983,200 165.000 4,238,400 
Mercantile. 7,042,500 1.076.700 715.800  7,059.000 
Pacific...... 2.219.500 444,500 243,100 2,541,200 
Republic... 5.660.800 609.900 833.600 98,422,100 
Chatham.... 8,960,800 616.800 278.600 8,539,100 
People's... 1,626,600 129,000 148,100 1,780,000 
North Am.. 2,917,700 233.900 184.200 2.701.400 
Hanover 8.482.800 1,096,700 1,089,200 8,557,100 

Bacoces 200 533.100 381.800 3,812,500 

Metropoli’m 14.126.900 9,990,000 995,000 12,280 000 
Citizens’... 1.959.400 265,600 225.500 1,983,409 
Nassau..... 2.601.300 97,100 182.600 2.398.600 
Market..... 2.908.200 478.700 105.900 2.496.800 
Bt. Nicholas 2.463.300 299.600 99.600 1,820,600 
Shoe & Lea. 8,060,000 582.000 202.000 2.887.000 
Corn Exch. 4,770,600 967,000 236.000 9$.610,500 
Continental! 6,228,500 1,565.000 208,800 6,719,200 
Oriental.... 2,204.700 21,300 418,700 2,061,000 
Marine..... 3.610.000 $95,000 192.090 3.772.000 
Imp. & Tra.. 19,878,200 6.919.990 572.500 7 
Pask.... sce 18,621,000 3,505,000 1,692,800 


WallSt.Nat. 1,526,600 
Korth River 1,383,200 


East River.. 1,152.200 61,900 113,900 

Fourth Na.. 18,071,600 3.518.900 832.700 

Cent. Na.... 6.298.000 1,227,000 1.021.000 

Second Na.. 3.213.000 100,000 827,000 

Niath Na... 6.293.100 948,100 608,400 

First Na.... 15,417.000 8,715,300 783,200 17.223, 
Third Na... 5,824.700 863.400 764,400 6,134,500 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,469,300 165.800 162,900 1,200,400 
Bowery..... 1,802,700 213,500 224400 1,695.500 
H.Y.Co..... 1,632,300 22.600, 611,900 1,971,100 
Ger. Am 2.788.500 823.700 75,900 2.460.500 
Chase Na 4,972.500 844,000 613.300 5.512.100 
Fifth Av 1,968,100 474,700 187.800 2.153.000 
German Ex. 1,483,100 52,800 150,000 1.645.700 
Germania... 1,522,000 683,200 202,000 1,712,60c 
U.S. Nat... 5,062,200 1,436,000 60,200 5,.238,10¢ 
Lincoln Nat. 1,023,100 168,400 94.900 1,027,600 


Totals......$836,916,200 60,405,100 28,962,600 $22,141.600 


Ine. Inc. Dee. Ine. 
Comparisons. , $1,501,600 $1,744,600 $82,300 $2,057,700 
Clearings. week ending. Aug. 5th...... $0926,119,287 63 
” Aug. 12th...... 850,817,198 82 
Balances. week ending Aug. 5th...... 37,706,202 82 
“ Aug. 12th... 80,364,969 92 


Bank Srocks.—The lant quotations 


at the Board for city bank shares were as 
follows: 














Bia. Askes. Bid. Asked. 
America.......... 156 Herebents pegecee iz — 
Ame! 7 Merchants’ Ex..— 04 

ark _ 
ci k x 
Cit 1 or = 

Park 150 
Pultem,...-..-+»« 1 Po -- 
German-Am'r’n.. 93 — | : -~ 
Hanover. ........188 — |Shoe& Leather..128 — 
mp’t’s & ..2%5 — iSeventh Ward.. 99 — 
eather Man’f...160 — |St. Nicholas...... 18 — 
Manhattan.......1448 — men’s..... 118 115 
Marine.... ....... “0066 ict: 1 _ 
Mechanics’. emead.es 150 — |Unti States Nat..— 150 





Srock Market.—The tone of specula- 
tion on the Stock Exchange was irregular 
throughout the past week, and the buying 
interest seemed to hesitate, on account of 
the large decrease in the freight shipments 
from the West, which, of course, will, if 
continued any length of time, affect the 
profits of the various through lines and de- 
crease the value of their stock. The high- 





‘tion, and have been the most active, though 
leertain of the fancy stocks have received 
‘their share. There is also a strong feeling 
‘manifested in the “Street” that we are to see 
much higher figures for all the low-priccd 
stocks. The future will determine upon 
how sound a basis their anticipations are 
founded. The market has been under the 
control of the ‘‘ bull” element toa very great 
extent and some shares ended the week at 
the highest prices for which they ever sold, 
while others finished at a sharp decline, 
The transactions for the week amounted to 
$1,894,472 shares, the following being the 
highest, lowest, and closing quotations: 


High. Low. Closing 
est. eat. Aug. 12. 


Adams Express...... 140% 139 140 


aseebened 27 











American Express... os 4 54 04 95% 
Alton and Terre Haute...... 2,350 43 87% «440 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf. ae 86 cor 86 
Atch., T. and &. F........... - 100 B O54 5% 
American Dit. Tele.......... co 4 54 54 
Boston Air Liné............ - 1,100 7% HK W% 
B., C. R. and North ete 100 Bis BIKE BI% 
Canada Southern............ 10,428 64% 62% 68 
Central Arizona............ ° 60 ‘4 Me % 
Central Pacific..........c000« 34,975 O5%{ O8%% 04 
c., St. L., amd N.O.......... 15 480 80 80 
c.,C., C., amd Ind... .......s6 800 87% 87 87% 
Ches.and Ohio...........+. 438 255% 25 25 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf...... 2,871 30% 3&8 SBI 
Ches. and Ohio, 24 pf.. 421 27% 27 274 
c., C.. andl. C... 5,000 14% 12 1354 
Chic., B., and Q.... «+. 4,884 141 1874 137% 
Chicago and Alton......... 1.020 145 144% 144% 
Chicagoand Northw’n..,.. 27,375 145% 141 144% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 4,680 166 1161 166 
Chic.. Mil.,and St. Paul.... 60,465 12154 122% 123% 
C,, Mil., and St.P.,pf........ 10,575 188% 185% 197% 


Cin., S.,and Clev............ 
Clev. and Pitts........ a 


Dubuque, and 8. C 








East Tennessee...........0.. 
East Tennessee, pf.......... 625 19% [19 10% 
nn 2 
081g 23 04% 
205 205 205 
90 86? 87 
138 #188 198 
142% 140% 14156 
47% «46 406 
18 18 18 
116% 114% 115% 
42% 40 40 
70% T84  7584 
2 7m 7 
5844 7 5814 
ST «SB 
56 56 56 
cose 90% 80% 90 
Manhattan Beach............ 6,250 2634 208g 26 
Maryland Coal............... 200 18 18 18 
Memphis and Char... . 10,400 60% 57% 
Mil. and L.Shore..,....... . 8,700 57g 64% 
Metropolitan............0... 637 64 84 
Michigan Central........... 27,180 101% 99 
Mobile and Ohio............ 2.150 28% 21% 
884g «382 
684 6756 
41% 30% 
108 38105 
127% 126% 
65 
8156 


g 





63 
q ™% 
. 13644 
N. 181 «6180 
N.Y a an | 
N.Y., L. E., and Western. 36450 41 88% 
N.Y.,L.E. and W., pfd .. 1,000 814 80% 
N. Y., Ont. and Western... 21,825 274 25% 
N. ¥.'C., and St. L......... 6355 16 15% 
N. Y.C. and St. L. pf....... 3,080 85 sai 
Nor. and Western, pf....... 3.150 oT 56 
Northern Pacific .......... 180,725 5254 48% 51 
Northern Pacific, pfd...... 149,808 955% S8U5g 9414 
Ohio Soutnern............... 19 6s Oe 
Ohio and Migs............... 40 37% = 89 
Oregon Trans.. 9544 BOG «91% 
Oregon R. and 1505 150s «158 
Ohio Central... 19 16% «17% 
Pacific Mail......... 47% 45% 45K 
Phil. and Reading.......... 25,000 60% 67% 58% 
Pitts., Ft. W., andcC........ + 86 194% 1% 194 
Car C60 129056 12734 128%, 
5,075 884 86 © 86% 
100 «(10 10 10 





1,080 121 
~~» 10,005 1 117 ita 
10,900 61% 65 
855. 2 | «MK 
600 33 S81, 
1,820 90 90 
ose | Tn 1444 1836 
"100 «170 170 
© & BE 
- $180 61 a* i 
"30,198 140 * 13000 13080 
= rat 11k ; 110 130 
agen “bose Bing Batt 
- 1177 119% 117(NETKG 
a ae 
ae ee 

Western Union Tel. 188 20 

Virginia Midiand.... 500 os be” 53 





DrvipEND.—The Richmond and Danville 
Railroad Company has declared a quarterly 


+ ea of two per cent,, payable August 
15t 





THE INDERENDENT., 









Bonds. 

The policy of the Government in making 
successive Calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased, 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at our 
office in any amount, at masket rates, with ne 
rare tee 


v 


Banking. 
We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly dc of $1,009 or over, 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


$1,000, 
Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 


securities. 
tention given ah orders by — 


and Tal sqpaph. gus. Res 


other lostetions Und 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing .valuable information 
on many subjects, can be -btained by all 
desifing to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


gp MassauSt,N.Y. | 


‘ 





from investors a} 





BANKING HOUSE 


HENRY CLEWS & CO, 


18 NEW STREET, NEW YORK. 
(NEXT DOOR TO THE STOCK EXCHANGE.) 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain, and Cotton ‘ht and sold 
only on commission for cash or on mane n. Deposits 
receiv Four m all daily bal- 


wi 
ances. Members of the the New York “Stock Exchange 
New York Mining and the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Private wire to Chicago. 


N. Y. BRANCHES, ) 953 Broadway, cor. 23d St. 
Connected by { Fangs Cos Central Hotel, opp. Bond 8t. 
Private Wires. ) 346 Broadway cor. Leonard St, 








(@tLays Rouen SJenKmns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine St. — RewYorw 


Acceunts of Banks. Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Tnterest-bearing Certificates of Deposite 
feaued. 





Bends and Stecks bought and seld on com~ 
mission and full information given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment 
on hand. 

All matters pertaizing te a general bank- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkins 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOOK, 
CHICAGO, 

Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporateand Private Investors. 

My pe FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Co jes having lines under construction and 
their bom 6 purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun- 
ties, bay and Cities, and for Railroad Companies 

iy tions. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
pone wees property isin the hands of Receivers or 


WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 


P JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN ©. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


No Risk; “=” Solid 10 per Cent. 


Rare Chance. 
Rapid Accumulation. No Hazard. 
Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 


Solid as English Oonsols or U. 8. Bonds. 
Yor Trustees, Guardians, Clergymen, Teachers 
A Golden Opportunity. 
For Circular address the 


Central [1linols Financial Agency, Jacksonville, TIL 


Securities always 











BONDS OF SURETYGOHIP. 
Fidelity and Casualty Co.. of New York. 
Leen of Banks, Railroads, and 
ic tay rts of Pub 
. 8 
can obtain socusiay frome tats Comaneny ac toodeoete 
charges 
The bonds of this Company are accepted 
courts of the State a5 New York. wees 
A Ly A thon’ . a ete. ~ - in be 
obtained on application ead office Bro: 4 
New York. > M. RICHARDS, Broadway 
JOHN M. om pont 
DIRECTORS. T. Ho G. G. Williams, Geo. 
8. Coe Charles | Sean , 3.8. ranahan, A. B. Hui, 
S. & parnes. 8 Chittenden, H. 4. Retna, © 5 
ws. J. D. Vermilye, tohell > 
Wittiane M. Richards. 








PER CENT. NET. 


First Mortgage Loans on 
Improved Red River Valley Farms. 


E1out YEARs in the business. Over $100,000 invested 
during last year. Every dollar of interest paid, lam 
—— mended and endorsed fay ~ jt eS men 


three times as much. 
Boston, payable to my order. aeeeennees and fuller 
information given on mee GA tal-card or 


lett Addres a8 
" Prest Mereh ’ Bank, "Ghand Forks, Dakota. 





HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


end other valuables will find 
ihe convenient aatcepen of the name, e, mabjont 0 2 
to their perso rsonal access and control, 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
National Park Bank, 


214-216 BROADWAY, 
OPPOSITE 8ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


We offer a large line of DESIRABLE Railroad 
Bonds on most FAVORABLE terms to buyers and 
investors. 

For full particulars inquire of 


A.W. BEASLEY & CO., 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








Parties Desirous of Dealing in 
STOCKS 


will do well on wette Se oe oes the old Banking 


HOW ES & COMPANY, 


Ke Wile STREET. PEW Oem 


general Stock Commissios 
business selva 
at4 per cent., payabie 





ee red peigh cog | & CO., 


FIRST. o G Gaon ” AN 
MO On TG Ao A - WF an 
ee gers teen Sie 


lar Savings rE and 
individuals who want = es 2 “rrorreante 
pane write 





BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 





priced stocks have attracted the most atten- 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS CREDITS. 








yi Ade Co. 


a eeteeneae ee 








BAIRD & BRADLEY 


00 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established.............. -1857, 


REAL ESTATE Goxiission. “? 
PROPERTY RENTED oy" 


tances made promptly. 


LOANS on Fit Mortgge for a term of years 


United States Covenr- 
ment Contracting Co., 


under the saxee of State 


oeneeee 





mtractin with the Bzeontive 
mente of the a States y= y- 
Umited vy of -F- ock OF the above 


hose —_ ‘Building. 36 Wall 


t, N A 
Gubiderigtionn’ ae vows 4 ke Office of the 
MUTUAL TRUST 0. “118 Broadway, 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 


56-PER-CENT. SINKING FUND BONDS, DUE 1939. 
Price, Par and Interest, 
FOR SALE BY 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


31 Nassae Street. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 


Recgmonn ane Porvase 3. 
Ric "5th, i” 
A ty hae: LY DIVIDEND. OF 3" 
tos 














declared, ble A ech ian 
ayable Augus h im 
~~ ort n Richmond af al ae 


a k ers 
ew York. at the - le oy holders of record BANK 
Transf 4 on the lith and reopen om 


Wee. TURNER, Treasurer, 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


TRADE consists io buying and selling, or 
nan exchange of commodities between 
the buyer and the seller. Ip international 
trade this process does not take place-be- 
tween nations as such, but between indi- 
viduals living indifferent countries, All 
trade, whether domestic or foreiga, is sim- 
ply the aggregate of individual bargwins. 
Nations buy ofand sell to each other through 
such bargains, and thus hold commercial 
intercourse with each other as communi- 
ties of purchasers and sellers. 

A ovation that, through its individual 
traders, buysin the markets of other nations 
must always buy with its own productions. 
It has nothing else to buy with, and, hence, 
these productions must be sold abroad, as 
the means of buying others. Ifa vation buys 
food abroad, it must give something which 
it produces in exchange for this food that 
will be accepted abroad as its equivalent. 
The same is true if it buys gold, or sflver, or 
anything else. Whatit has to sell abroad 
furnishes its only means of getting what it 
wants to buy abroad. Itis a market for 
other nations, so far as it buys, since what 
it buys they sell to it; and other nations are 
a market for it, so far os it sells, since whatit 
sells to them they buy of it. International 
trade, in which the products of one country 
are sold in another and in which the 
products of the latter are sent to the former 
in exchange therefor, is, then, simply a sys- 
tem of trade by which the buying and sell- 
ing market is vastly enlarged beyond what 
itwould be if the trade of each country 
were confined exclusively to itself. Upon 
this supposition each country would live 
upon its own productions, importing 
nothing because huytvg nothing abroad, and 
exporting nothing, because selling nothing 
abroad, The country of production would 
in each cuse be that of consumption and 
sale. Itsown market would be its entire 
market. Commercially considered, it 
would be as much isolated from the rest of 
the world ag it is from the planet Jupiter. 

Asa matter of facts, such a commercial 
isolation does not exist except. among sav- 
ages, and even among them it is far from 
complete. For some reason, nations through 
individual traders trade with each other by 
an exchange of their productions, and have 
done so from time immemorial and will 
continue to do so tothe end of time. ‘This 
trade increases with the improved facilities 
for production and intercourse. The mo- 
tive of the direct traders, or those who ac- 
tually do the business, is to buy and sell 
at a profit, which is the common motive of 
all traders. The importers and the export- 
ers, generally the same men, are seeking 
their own interests. When they buy abroad, 
they buy to sell at home; and when they 
buy at home, they buy to sell abroad and 
thereby pay for what they have bought in 
foreign countries. Whether acting as im 
porters or exporters, they expect to sell for 
more than they buy, and this is the source 
of their profits, Were there no such advan- 
tages derivable from international trade. 
they would give up the business and turn 
their attention to something else. The sys- 
tem is one of mutnal advantages to the di- 
rect traders, Of course, their profits, inthe 
end, have to be paid for by the final consum- 
ers. The man who consumes a pound of tea 
pays the original cost and all the charges 
thereon till it gets into his possession; and 
this he does in respect to everything that 
he buys for his own covsumption. 

Are the advantages of international trade 
confined simply to the traders themselves? 
By no means. If they were, there would be 
no such trade. There is very great divers- 
ity in the products of different countries, 
owibg to differences of climate and other 
causes. There is, also, much difference in 
the comparative labor cost of producing 
even the same commodities in different 
countries. Taking these two differences 
into the account—the one in the kind of 
products furnished by different countries 
and the other in the comparative labor-cost 
of the same products—we at once see why 
nations may trade with each other to their 
mutual advantage. It is not a gambling 
system, in whieh what one gains another 
must lose; but, rather, a system of mutual 
benefits. Each nation brings into its own 
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market the products of all nations, so 
Jar ns it has an occasiéa’ and the ability to 
\buy them, and, at the same time, employs 
its own industry in what to it is the most 
profitable way, either directly producing 
what it consumes or producing something’ 
to sel? for what it consumes. Each nation 
bas the market of the world before.it ip, 
which to buy and the market of the world 
before it'in which to sell. What ‘it can 
best produce it will produce, and with this 
it will buy either what it cannot produce 
at all or what it cannot prodade as cheaply 
as it can be produced elsewhere. 

Nations, bence, trade with each otber 
not asa mere matter of usage, but because 
itis for their interest to do so. It gives 
them a larger market, while it increases 
and economizes their productive powers 
and furnishes to them all a more ample 
supply of their wants. What is called the 
balance of trade between nations—-namely, 
theexcess of purchases by any given nxtion 
in the foreign market over its sales in that 
market, must be settled by gold or silver, 
the two commodities that are recognized as 
the commercial money of the world. The 
amount thus settled is small when compared 
with the aggregate of international trade. 

I 


RAILWAY MORTGAGE DEEDS. 


It bas become a very common practice 
with railway companies, désirous of bor- 
rowing money by-the issue ‘of bonds, to 
guarantee the prompt payment of the bonds, 
includivg both principal and ioterest, bv 
giving a mortgage lien upon their corporate 
property and vesting the same in a trustee 
or trugtees, for the greater security of the 
bondholders, The primary object of the 
companies is to inspire the public with cou- 
fidenee fn their’ bonds, and this render 
them more marketable; The mortgace 
trusteeship thus created is nssumed to act 
in the interests of the bondholder and to 
be pledged to afford protection to his rights 
to the full extent of its powers, io the 
event of any default oa the part of the 
companies to pay either the interest or 
principal at maturity. 

Whether this security is or is not of any 
practical value to the bendholder depends 
entirely upon its character ; and this is to be 
ascertained by considering the remedie« 
which it containsand the probability that 
these remedies will be faithfully enforced in 
behalf of the parties in interest. If the 
lien thus created is legal in its forms; if it 
covers an amount of property abundan!ly 
sufficient to guarantee the bonds; if, in the 
event of default, the bondholders have the 
right, through their trustee or trustees, to 
proceed at once to the process of fore- 
closure and sale of the property for the 
payment of either interest or principal; if 
it is made the duty of the trusteeship, the 
discharge of which the bondholders can 
compel, to Institute such proceedings in the 
event named; if the trusteeship be vested 
in persons having no direct interest in the 
companies, whose public character is a 
reasonable guaranty for fidelity; if, more- 
over, the process of foreclosure may he 
adopted upon the application of a compara- 
tively small number of bondbolders—if al! 
these conditions are present, then a mort- 
grge deed is what it purports to be, an 
available and real security ju fayor of those 
whose fights it assumes to protect. If any 
one of them is absent, and especially if 
several of them are absent, then the secur- 
ity is more nominal than real and is likely 
to prove a delusion when put to the test. 

Asa general fact, such mortgage deeds 
are unknown tothe publicin their recitals 
and provisions until the occasion arises for 
the remedies which they profess to furnish. 
This ought not so to be. A bond that is 
guaranteed by a mortgage lien ought not 
only to refer to the Tien on its face, but also 
to have printed on its back, at least in an 
abridged form, the substantial provisions 
of the lien. The people could then judge 
for themselves, and investors would have 
the direct means of koowing what they 
were buying by knowing .the nature of the 
contract into which they , were,entering by 
the act of purchase. The companies, hay- 
ing the privilege of making the mortgage 
and appointing the trustees-and-naturally in- 
clined to consult their. own-interests, would 
then be placed under a healthful public re- 
straint, and it would be their own fault—if 








investors were misled as to the character of 
such securities. 

The numerous defaults which afew years 
ago occurred fn the payment of the coupons 
of railroad tonds, and in many cases the 
uncettainty and inadequacy of the protec- 
tion furnished to the rights of bondholders 
by mortgage deeds, show that the question 
‘is one of prime importance. A guaranty 
instrument that practically amounts to little 
or nothing {s such only by a misnomer. 
We call the attention of investors to the 
point as one worthy of their serious con- 
sideration when making investments ip 
bonds guaranteed by mortgage deeds. 

— ee 


OBITUARY. 


Mr. Antuony Lane, cashier of the 
Fourth National Bank, of this city, died at 
his residence, at Montclair, New Jersey, on 
Thursday morning last, in the seventy- 
fourth year of bis age. Mr. Lane was the 
youngest son of Jonathan Lane, who for 
25 years was postmaster at the Livingston 
Manor, Columbia County, New York, and 
was the last of five brothers, all well known 
in business circles, heraand elsewhere. The 
writer remembers Mr. Lane when connected 
as cashier and general bookkeeper in the silk 
house of Arthur Tappan & Co., nearly 50 
years ago, He wasat that time an expert in all 
matiers relating to his responsible position. 
His unflinching integrity, his remarkable 
gifts »s a writer and as a master of the most 
intricate figures made him exceedingly valu- 
able to the firm. After years of faithful 
service there, he started business as a broker 
aud dealer in uncurrent money and was ex- 
tensively patronized by a large circle of 
merchants. He continued in this business 
until the organization of the Metropolitan 
Bank in this city, which institution was 
specially established by the merchants, to 
receive on deposit, at a nominal rate of dis- 
count, all the uncurrent money in circulation 
here issued by the banks of New England, 
New York, and New Jersey. Before this, 
such curreney frequently sold as high as. 5 
per cent. discount and sometimes: much 
higher and never lesathan } to 3. The Metro- 
politan Bank took all the uncurrent money 
thus offéred and paid for the same in New 
York City funds. This course soon de- 
stroyed all the business of the uncurrent- 
money brokers, and the change was a source 
of great-benefit and a great convenience to 
the entire business community. After giv- 
ing up business in Wall Street, Mr. Lane 
was for a time inthe internal revenue 
collector’s office in Brooklyn, where he made 
himself exceedingly useful. 

On the organization of the Fourth Nation- 
al Bank, in 1864, Mr. Lane took the position 
of discount clerk in that institution. In 
1871 he was made cashier, and he held that 
position until last May, when failing health 
compelled him to resign. The bauk 
officials speak of him as an experienced, 
faithful, and officient officer. 

In one short year the president, Mr. Cal- 
houn, and now Mr. Lane, the cashier, the 
leading and able officials of the Fourth 
National Bank have both passed away. 








DRY GOODS. 


Tue general condition of busivess in the 
market for dry goods has changed but little 
luring ,the week past, and the operations 
pf buyers who have been present, though 
not in as large-force as tbe previous week, 
continue on afairly liberal scale. Many of 
the larger purehasers have returned to their 
respective localities, baving fimished the 
selection of their goods and the placing of 
their orders for the near future; notwith- 
standing there has been quite an influx of 
the near-by trade and early buyers for num- 
erous reassortinents to their stocks which 
isa guaranty of the healthy ebaracter of 
their business and the desirable condition 
of their stocks. There is still a steady and 
liberal movement in the execution of 
orders heretofore given, and the general 
outlook at present favors a steady increase 
of business in cottons, woolens, and foreign 
goods for some time to come. The jobbing 
trade was somewhat irregular, but satigfac- 
tory withal, considering the period of the 
season. Growing firmnegs is stil] the pre- 
vailing impression as to prices, and in some. 
jnstances an advance is noted upen staple 


fottons. Fall goods mow are ac 
the asbtiiboarditegiea whee ar eeohe 
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in the opesing of additional lipes during the 
\week. The received from the vart- 
‘ous sections of the country are of a very 
encouraging character and stocks in the 
‘South are reported as being in a very de- 
sirable condition. These facts, with the 
additioval reporis of a favorable natere in 
| reference to the crops throughout the West, 

justify the prognostications indulged in re- 

garding the Fall trade. 

Corton Goods.—There has been a con- 
tinuetion of the same features noticed last 
week, with the addition of increased firm- 
ness, imparted by the upward tendency of 
the staple, values now showing much 
strength. Agents are disposing of goods on 
hand at present quotations, but accept 
orders ‘‘at value” only; and on some 
makes of brown and bleached goods which 
are low in price an advance is shortly an- 
ticipated. Large quantities of cotton flav- 
nels, fine brown cottons, denims, ducks, etc, 
were shipped to the interior, ia the execu- 
tion of back orders, and many makes of 
these are still sold largely iv advance of 
production, stocks being in unusually good 
condition. The jobbing trade was also of 
satisfactory proportions and a large pack- 
age trade was accomplished by a few of 
the leading jobbers. 

Print Cloths.—The print-cloth market re- 
mains quiet and steady at previous quota- 
tions, with sales in Fall River at 3jc., less 4 
per cent. 

Prints.—There bas been a fair degree of 
activity in prints. Showy satteen effects, 
dark fancies, and specialties offered by 
some of the leading ngents received much 
favor and a.goed business was effected 
with buyers from nearly all markets. 
Stocks of dark prints are unusually well in 
hand and some of the most popular fan- 
cies, suitings, etc. are Jargely sold to arrive. 
Robes and patchwork were iv fair request; 
while furniture prints, cretonnes, and 
Turkey reds severally received moderate 
attention and are firm in price. 

Ginghams.—There was a steady increase 
of business in these and fair transactions 
were reported in staple checks, fancies, and 
dark dréss styles. Considerable lots of the 
latter were placed ‘‘on memorandum” by 
some of the leading agents, while the low 
prices of staples and checks evidently at- 
tracted the attention of package-buyers. 

Dress Goops have been moderately 
active at first hands and a fair distribution 
of beth worsted and all-wool fabrics was 
made to Western and Southwestern buy- 
ers, Cashmeres, melanges, lustres, Jacquard 
styles, yarn-dyed fancies, illuminated 
effects, etc. received the preference. 

Woo.tes Goops.—The woolen market 
continues quiet. A little is doing in cloth! 
iers’ goods, but principally for reassort- 
ments. This is the case in all lines except 
seasonable dress fabrics. In these agents are 
generally busy, plaids and combination 
suitings seeming to take the lead in the 
many styles which show activity. Agents 
report very satisfactory duplicate orders 
for blankets and flannels, which, however, 
are temporarily quiet. Overcoatings of fine 
quality continue in fair request, while 
many inquiries for cloakings of all grades 
suggest an early improvement in demand. 
The shawl-trade, so far, has been up to ex- 
pectations. Staples and funcies alike were 
io demand. and ip some cases liberal orders 
are being taken for future delivery. 
Carpets are in a good. condition, leading 
makes selling well at unchanged prices, 

Hosterny, UNDERWEAR, AND Knit Goons. 
—The demand for white shirts and drawers 
is regular, considering the season. Some 
extensive business.is in progress in scarlet 
goods and a fair trade in mixtures. In 
fancy styles the verticle stripe seems to be 
most in favor with buyers. Staple hosiery 
is reported in healthy condition, although 
the demand is naturally irregular. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


Improvement in the foreign goods market 
is noted during the week, there being a 
number of Southern and Western buyers 
present, taking ‘“‘mems.” Importers look 
forward toa very good. season, and from 
present, appearances they are not likely to 
be disappointed, as the season is opening 
very favorably. Silks of all kinds have 
been moving briskly. Plushes and velvets 
arein very fairdemand. Colored velvets 

ve been the subject of sume.inquiry, but 
ee are held at pretty high figures. Milli- 












nery satins aré in very good request in all 
colors. In dress goods rhadames and bro- 
of. rich and new patterns, seem to 
| the palm at present. Cashmeres are 
looking up and cotton velvets get their 
share of attention. The markét is already 
full of new designs,-prices are moderate, 
end both staple and fancy goods are mov- 
ing briskly for the season, In ribbons, all- 
silk and mixed gros-grain, satin and gros- 
graio moires, plain and fancy sash, in rich 
colors, are selling in . moderate parcels. 
Gloves are showing some signs of opening; 
dark colors, including terra cotta, being 
among the favorites. Housekeeping goods 
continue quiet, although a little more active 
than during the last few weeks. Alto- 
gether the market is in a healthy condition 
and prices are firm. 
The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 


pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 

For the week 1882. 1881, 
Butered at the port.............++ $8,168,153 $2,884.720 
Thrown on market.........0....++ 8,010,177 2,849,556 

Since Jan. 1st: 

Entered at POrt........cseceeeess 83,644.890 68,490,878 
Thrown on market............... 82,166,948 70,656,469 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT afd every 
CONSUMER IN THE & UNITED STATES. 


Moxpay - EVEXING, Augast 13th, 1882, 
SLEAOEED suarTixes QD SHIRTINGS, 


&adrorco; jLangdon GB...36 12 
a 83 36 9 \Lonsdale....... 10 

as 103. “* Cambrie..36 13 
Allenda.e eccewe os me Masonville... 10 
a gay eps 
Avondale...... 8! “« W.... 45 18 
Ballon & 8on...86 8 Newmarket, ¥..36° — 
$ 61N. ¥.M 6 13 


Bay Mills. . 
Blackstone, aise cy) 


“ caren 74 Pepperell..... 64 19 
OL as ayy Pa ster ag 224 
Cabob.ccccerasday Fi as stn 84 25 
POS tat oe " cose OO 
cease Ga “ +104 30 
Eel 64 11 “ .11-4 83 
Heated! 2 44| Pequot maps 54 16 
dem Ade <i OB: < She. + 88:0, wes dene mw 
untiless..... _» 86 Sp Rotor rie. «5 64 
Dwight, Anchors6 1 Tascarora, XX. 1% 
ariess........ 8}, Utics........... ~u 
Frait of the Loom | ex, heavy.36 115 
6 10 | fh cdecscep O44 16 

| (h Le Fev ¢2..4...4 64 20 

“ ee Se mates 84 27% 
seat: Mtl #3 -ched os 94 30 

+G... oe Goatees: 10-4 823 


eevee 7; 
have Falls,8...81 7 | Wamsutta: 
e M..338 7 eae 


Me ** cambric.. 18 
“ d’ble se 12 
'Washington....86 69 

: 4 Wauregan, 1005.36 12% 
“« 6 1.42 151 ont cctten 12 
on 13§' “ No, 1....86 11 
Highland....... 86 10) “ cambric.... 12) 
36 a Whttineriiis... 86 8} 


10 Williamsville: | 
Laugdon, 76.... ..86 10! Al..86 12 
BROWE GHEERTINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F..... 36 —_ pauwen 10-4 oa 


“ A... 
Hill’s Semp. Idem: 


eeeee 


74\Nashua, fine O.... 7 





steeee 


eee eeenee 


“ 
‘ «sc. 34 
Laconia, ' 4.19 ae oeeeB0  % 
“ 5 Be" . , +. 42 11 


Sooce 





acarets@isds ae ee 


2 
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Albion........ esese 6 |Lancaster .. oes 
de sweet 6 | Manchester sdedeuie 
Alleri’s famcy....... 6 'Merrimack, D...... 64 
eomaas dbase \Oriental............ @b! 
tnnell’e é fancy.. TERED debcccocacees 
Garner's Soediaasred Se Reniond’s -. - OY 
Gloucester, Rescceedse 6 ‘Simpson's solid tik.. 63 
Hartel...... cosess.. 69) Steel River, fancy... 6 
Hamilton........... 6y:Southbridge Shirt’gs 5y 
Knickerb’c’er fancy 6 | Windsor, fancy... .. cy 


CORSET J2An8. 
8 Kearsarge sateen. 8 


’ seein - 8) Lawrence ........ 
Canoe River...... y Naumkeag sateen a 
Clarendon. . 7 ‘Pepperell biea.. of 
Indian Oren. Imp. a Rockport ........ 
Leconia .. Hi 
aa 
Amoskeag, ye a ‘Methuen, $2. ig 
a ; ee 164'Palmer........ re 
e Bicvce 154, Pearl River....... 17 
" Oscive 143| Pemberton, pa. 16 
o Dinene 1 4 B.... 18 
“ | a + Rice 
- ¥...:.. 124 Swift River....... % 
Cordis, AAA.,..82 17 Thorndike, A 1 
« "ACE....82 18 | tee 
“ No. 1,...82 18 WillowBrk.,No.1 17 
Samilton, BI 184 York........... Hi 
ry Mdoces 1h} 6" veces 30 1 
Lewiston, A....86 18) 
CHECKS 
Caledonia, XX..... 12 Park Mills, No. 50. 114 
- Ki vstecis 11 | Park aaa me 60. oH 
Economy.........+« 11 [Prodig 
Far & Mars, No.7...13 ‘York, op sbnens 3 
DENIMS 
Amoskeag sevagecse 164 Otis, BB.......... 14 
Col'n ree seinen o ives POP ensnce 16 
ol’m ro. ithkeasheseee 
"xix brn. -164| Warren ox eaeees 15 
Otis De avcsoceens BB < in 
GINGHAMS., 
Amoskeag......... 8 |Manchester........ 7 
_ | Ce S -(Pimmeett...cccccess 8 
Glasgow checks.. a RS Q 
ence rg miw.. + Waa -s M’f’gCo. stpl 8 
Laneaster.......... i “ « Vass... 9 


nrendne DRILLS. 





84\Langley, b......... 
8 \Massachusetts, D.. 
me -§ | Gq... 7 
' cr we aegeesodon 
- Seay papecaceess & 
American ..... q 9 Le Léwiston AA.. — ~ 
A ook Otis BB 94 Hy 
moskea a ER 
ao Thorndike A. _— HH 
eA B..11 @114 
Hamilton ..... : —@iy Unessritie A.. hie! 0 





That Our Customers 
May Avail Themselves 


VERY LOW PRICES 


at which we are now dispesing of the 
residue of our stock of 


Dry Goods, 
Upholstery, 


‘Carpets, eto., 


We Will Continue, 
for a brief period, 


OUR RETAIL SALES. 


SAT Senate Ch 


Broadway, 4thAve., 9th&J OthSts, 


R. H. MACY & 00., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS. Es- 
TABLISHMENT. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUR MAG 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


BLACK SILKS, 


THE PRODUCT OF THE FOUR UNRIVALED MANU- 
FACTURERS, BONNETS, GUINET, BELLOW, AND 
GIRAUD. ALSO TO a a TINE OF 


DRESS. $1.17 PER xARD! LES 


4 COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


TOURISTS’ 
ARTICLES, AT TRE MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
ORDERS slammer 5 hs PROMPT 


‘RB MACY. &£0, 
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(For the week ending, Friday, August 1ith. 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 





Extra, 





Superfine, Western.....-. 


Minnesota..... we rccccecs ee 

Minnesota, patents,...... 

a Ohio, ship- 
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Pennsylvania ..... cevccece 
Corx MEAL: 
Western 











GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOOR, MEAL, Erc. 


Sheeeeeeresee 


Western... coeecces ce 


show’ 


1S S88 SssssRx a Serars 


ee eeerene eereeeoeee 


sbd6s0008 sccocace 4 
WIRE ceccccccssse @ 
edal........... Jia’ @ 
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lm wee weacare @o coaenS 
18 Sak SssRss R SSRSES 
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COFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 8i@114 
Santos, Choice to Best......... « ceees M@11E 
THIOC  codiocttibectossoccedcns 2.18 
Mochs........ ...... Sb Ve svi oS odd. oe 126 az 
Maracaibo...........66.-05+ oes cceceee SHQ18 
a ecvecccess 8§@13 
TEA. 





SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime...... itocoeue ae at 
Harp.—Cut Loaf...........2-eeeeee ee 

CHARI OB ras. ccrcccccneccccnces ia@— 

oH. Bylo OF 
GmANULAPED. 22.256. cccccccccncses — @ % 
Wairr.—Staudard A.............. cose BO a 

Extra desde tues .. 8@ 
YELLow .—Coffee C ow 606 04 ae 7 

Brown. .....0ss.0++ socsesee B@ 
MOLASSES. 
eT eo Oe OPP EP PTS © 26 «30 
4 - DeQned. wwidiscaccccdvoahcd eeees BO 38 
TU IEEE ccsiolin wenn enbhoocipenastt 85 (40 
EVER EER, cocnchopccecccebdacatde eeerehd @62 
New Orleans ..... uisstthtectinemant 60 @78 
FISH. 
George’s Cod new) ver atl...86— — @ 87 50 
Grand Bank Uod........... we —-—@ 650 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass..... oe. 1000 @ 16 00 
Mackerel. No, 2. Mass....-... 7 00 8 50 
Mackere!, No. 3, Mass........ 6 00 7 00 
Herring, per bor............ -- 20 00 @ 21 00 
SALT. 

Turk’s Islands, per busb.. —--@-wW 
Mediterranean, ........-.++<++ — 23 @— 
Liverpool, Five, Ashton’s p. sk — — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Higgins’s, ‘ — — 2 50 
Liverpool, ‘‘ Pheonix, oe 280 
Liverpool, ‘ Washington’s' 1 60 e 160 
Liverpool, “ otherbrands “ 1 40 1 





weet ereeneee eeeeeee oo 78 @ ”_— _— 

Senet, - seseceeceees 80 @ — — 

-3155@ 32 

35 @—— 

--- 30 — ws 

Green. 1 1,'% bush. mater 1 AS 1 w 

Southern » Hiatt Eye, @ 2 

bush. bag.......----- eee @--— 
PROVISIONS. ' 

-$22 00 @$22 50 

. 1900 @ 19 50 

. 21100@ — — 

. %& 00 @ 2% 00 

- 138 B @ 138 60 

- —-—- 413% 

13 00 @ 18 50 

a a qe, “> a= A 
8 er8........—-R@Q— 

Smoked ed Strips See tesaaen — 15 @ — 16 

MILL FEED. 

ota 7% @$22 00 

me 00 @ 23 00 

00 «@ 25 00 

00 @ 2 00 

00 @ 30 00 

00 @ 28 00 

ae 

00 @ 33 00 

00 @ 32 00 

~ Oe ee a 
ipping, per 1 $. —_ _- 

oe 100 Ibe... -—~ 0 @> 1 00 

Clover, mixed, — so i @ — 6h 

Oat Bo of sondern 7 BB 

! ii qgo stat m Ba 









COUNTRY) PROPUGE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 








State Creamery. fair to chotce...... «.. 22-26 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ %2 
State Dairy. tubs. inferior. . ia 
Wester. airy. choice to aie 20 (@2B 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 16 @17% 
OHEKSE. 
Btate, Factors, Spe... ecccccccpecccls QBS 
Good to prime. . stédinns +s.4n eee 
Fair to vood.. bape abed cd be lSib oleccy Mn 
Ohio factory. flat aces omy rake + 9 @l 
Flat, good to prime.........sseseeeees 7@9 
Skimmed creamery............seeeee 4@6 
Fall-skimmed factory, new............ 2.@ 8 
EGGS. 
Longisland New Jersey, aud near-by 25 @26 
State and Pennsvivame.......... oores 23 @UM 
Wenatern and Canadian............... 23 @23 
LARD 
Western, per 1UU Ibs........... $12 80 @812 8 
EO riers bsveds's 1240 @— — 
BORci ds ccpacedsosd vs coves 13900 @ W110 
DRESSED iar 
picked $e~ 20 
sickeee. Philadelphia. 38 = * 
1 
..— 18 @— 19 
Ducks = oh ba va cesocsceseedes — 2 @ 8 
VEGETABLES. 
Beets, per 10U bunches.......... $2 00 @ 2 50 
Cabbage, per 100..............+. 6 00 8 00 
Cucumbers, per crate.......... -— 3 @— 75 
Onions, per bbl]................. 2 5 @ 8 00 
Potatoes, State Rose, per bbl.... 3 50 @— — 
Potatoes, Peerless, per inseam > 2 60 @ 3 00 
String p POU BNE... co cereee 8 25 @ 3 50 
Tematoes, percrate............. 75 i@ 1 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, Norfolk, per bbl..... $1 25 @ $2 00 
Cherries, per lD......-.s.e-06 - @ -— 
Raspberries, ‘aa percup— 5@— 6 
es, nat ive, “ a oies 4 a ‘iia 5 
Blackberries, Jerse oF quart — 7@— 8 
Blackberries, Del., Wilson, p.q. — 6@— 7 
Wortleberries, m "tain, perg bu. 1 00 @ 1% 
Wortleberries, Md., per Prac on 6@— 8 
‘urrants, cherry, per Ib.. _ _-— 
urrants, small, perlb ....... —_ -- 
Peacbes, N.C., taneg, percrate 2 50 8 00 
Peaches, N C., ord., per erate 1@%@ 1 50 
Green Gooseberries, per wt -@--— 
Ploms, wild goose, perquart.. — 8 @— 9 
Watermelons, South’rn. per 100 15.00 @ % 00 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. owen Woesercee — 5sa— 63 


Peaches, Peeled. ......000+-e0.-— 9 @— 18 
Peaches, Unpeeied.. com este oe 2 
Blackberries ............+6 coor TQ 
OATTLE MARKET. 

Bezy Sipes: 

City Dressed...... eeersecceces — §9@— 12 
Wesete Dressed... pasnocensbag — &@-— 8 
Live Sueer: 

Wethers.....cccccccsesscosese 5 @— bh 
Lrve Lames: 

Fair to primé........0-.00.00— 6@— 7% 
Livs CaLves ; 
Jersey prime.......ses-seeseem™ 84@— 9 
Buttermilk ..... aanetanieuer ae — 44aq— 5 
Hoes, DressepD: 

Btate, per 100 Ib BRB vccccse cece $10 % a _ 


Live, State, Western. 100 lbs,. 7 75 @$8 80 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton. 

Soluble Pacific Guano.......... t— — 

Listers’ Stand. Bupe pe nate, .87 00 

Ammopiated Bone .82 00 

“« 60.8. ecshste. hen tdnnts 29 00 

“« Ground Bone...........,81 00 

“ Crescent Bone........... 29 00 

“ Potato Fertilizer........ 45 00 

* Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 

“ Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 
Baker's Tutete ner. eaade 
Whea “ pile 
66, Cabbage Os eases 
" AA Awmmoniated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 

mt mee fee to order: 
esleud Rape bosphate 


mM ow iy = Bab Works) 


(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Banner Raw 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
yan Fertilizers (in lots less 
ap car-load.......-++--+++ 
Matheld Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superpbos- 
ate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
om aor + ai 





e Seek Sstes eRe eee es Ne sEEhsecasees 
g SB Sssse sssse 88S 88 SSS F838 S8SSSSSSESs 


Bau wee 
Meal sare oe 
os xt Bone, per 
Sette pepitn trnre ted 
Allen’s Phosphate...... otesated 85 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, aS 
o “os 8.40 . 50 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanaepe 
(2, dp coennentne Aa ape 
Bone, na fine, ay. se00ee = 
se lved, high Coe — 
German Potash Salts, Kafnit,.... 7 40 
Plaster, vottem (2,080 Ibe.) rhet 8 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
ODORS 66 650). 3396. soset 1% 
Gntpbegn es Aeammesta, per SOE. 6 420-4 
Dried Blood, per unit......... 


ASHES.—We quote 5 es eonts for 
and 64@62 for Pearl. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials 
"praia Eee 





Kagravers. 
sry re ae 
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WHICH IS THE GREATER DUTY? 


THERE is a vast amount of difference in 
the patronage given to the two kinds of in- 
surance, fire and life. It requires some- 
thing over one thousand fire insurance com- 
panies to do the fire insurance business of 
the country, and, in addition to this, a num- 
ber of English companies do a large business, 
while there are only thirty life insurance 
companies reporting to the New York Io- 
surance Department, and these represent 
nearly ull of the companies which do any 
life iosurance in the United States. Prac- 
tically, there is no business done by the 
English life insurance companies in this 
country, probally not one hundred policies 
being issued annually by them. Thirty life 
companies and one thousand fire companies 
is very nearly the measure of the two kinde 
of insurance in this country, as far as the 
corporations which do the business is 
concerned. 

Nearly every man who has property has 
that property insured, and it matters very 
little what the cost of the insurance is, 
whether a very high rate or a very low one, 
Men will pay ten per cent, for a planing 
mill and a third of one per cent. for a 
dwelling house, and with the most seeming 
indifference. It is considered a business 
safeguard and the money paid for the in- 
surance is counted as one of the necessary 
expenses of businéss and of life. And this 
is certainly. wise. Losses by fire must 
occur, They come daily and in the most 
unexpected manner. To be sure, they gen- 
erally come from carelessness; but they 
come and the people who own property 
must bear the consequences. The fire in- 
surance company steps in and distributes 
the loss consequent upon the fire over a 
number of people, equal to the average 
chance that a fire will occur. It is no 
wonder that fire insurance has for its 
patrons nearly every person who owns 
property. It is entirely unnecessary to 
argue the case. People do and will insure 
their property. 4f « fire insurance com- 
pany fails, it brings no discouragement with 
it, for another is tried. 

But in life insurance it is entirely differ- 
ent. The number of its patrons is very 
small It is surprising how few bave found 
out its benefits. There is just about one 
person in fifty of the male population fn- 
sured to-day in legitimate life insurance 
companies, and about as many more are 
trying to secure its benefits from the worth- 
lesa co-operatives. This is certainly too 
amalla number. One in five of the male 
population ought to be insured. I! is no 
uncommon thing to see a man who has 
only an ordinary laborer’s income insure 
his life in a legitimate life company. Un- 
doubtedly, one in five cnn afford to insure 
and isinsurable. This would give a total 
of five million poople in the country who 
ought to be insured, and when this is done 
life insurance will be more nearly on @ par 
with fire insurance. 

Every head of a family, every mav who 
has any one depending upon him, every 
man who does aught for the world or any 
one in it beyond himself carries about 
with him daily in his own life, in his own 
existence a property that needs insurance, 
as much as does his house or his stock of 
goods, His life ov which 
others depend. If aman has a present in- 
come of $2,000, his life has a present value 
ofa sum which will produce that amount, 
or some thirty thousand dollars. If his in- 
come is larger, the value of his life to those 
depending upon it is just so much greater. 
It is, of course, impossible for the man of 
ordinary income to insure the full value of 
that which provides an income. But that 
forms no excuse for not insuring to an ex- 
tent which can easily be afforded. The 
average chance of a man’s dying is more 
certain and better known than is the aver- 
age chance of his property being destroyed 
by fire. Itis probably fully three times as 
great. Our life insurance companies know 
their chances much better than do our fire 
insurance companies. They are governed 
by perfectly well-known laws and it is a 
fact beyond dispute that those who are 
insured in well-managed companies, 
those who heve tried it thoroughly are 
not only entirely satisfied with life insur- 
ance, but are its warmest supporters. Life 
insurance solicitors know well that the best 
ground for their work to-day is among 
those who know best the workings of life 
insurance. The business is most popular 


has a value 





mong who, know. it best, and no 
higher é0 limeot can be paid to avy busi- 
ness than that. It is almost an invariable 
rule that people who iosured twenty or 
thirty years ago regret that they had not 
taken wore insurance at the. start. Heasly 
every man who started out with a small 
insurance at that time has gradually in- 
creased it, as he could. afford it. The in- 
stances of this kind are nearly as numerous 
as the men who have tried it. In fact, 
there are quite as many men to-day who 
are carrying two or more policies as there 
are who are carrying one. When a men 
once sees that there is.a teal money value 
in his life, and that value needs protection 
as much as does his property, he should 
treat itin the same way that he does bis 
property. This is only a matter of reason 
and sense. ~ 
But the argument for the insurance of 
life is greater than that for the insurance 
of property. It is the difference be- 
tween the care for one’s property and 
the care for one’s self. The insurance of 
property is only a selfish insurance; but. of 
course, is just as much a wiseone. The 
insurance of a life is the exact opposite of 
a selfish insurance. The family and who- 
ever depend upon the life come in in place 
of self and have protection. Property may 
be destroyed by fire; but the producer is 
left to produce more. A life may go; but 
with it goes all. We say this: that when a 
men insures his life he is doing something 
entirely beyond self. He is bringing out 
the real man. There can scarcely be a 
more unselfieh act than is found in the pro- 
curing of a life insurance policy. Still, it 
is not unselfisimess. It is a duty and is 
many times more a duly than the protection 
of property. We wonder, then, that fire in- 
surance policies so ecg, outnumber the 
life insurance policies. e ask those who 
are uninsured to consider the question: 
Has not your life a value to others which 
should he protected? Is it right to sub- 
ject those who depend upon you to the 
chance of being cut off absolutely, in an 
hour, when you can give them the full 
benefit of the average.of life? Are you 
doing your duty when you are protecting 
yourself from loss of property #nd leaving 
your family unprotected from the chance 
of the loss of your life? 
cliente 


WHAT LIFE INSURANCE IS AND 
DOES. 


Tue London Insurance Review thus dis- 
courses on the subject of life insurance in 
connection with a long-term endowment 
policy. It should be stated that the rates 
for an endowment with thirty to thirty- 
five years to run are only from four to 
eight dollars per thousand higher than the 
ordinary life rates. 

‘“‘A French writer bas remarked that 
the two principles—association and ingur- 
ance—are the levers which are able to 
move the world; aud, in a sense by no 
means lacking its serious phase, life insur- 
ance may be defined to be an indispens- 
uble element of earthly happiness, There 
is no condition of life which it cannot ameli- 
orate; no danger whose consequences it can- 
not lessen; no sentiment of affection which 
it canvot strevgtben. If, of all contingen- 
cies, death is the most terrible and the most 
ivevitable, the wise man should al ways find 
room in his mind for the thought thut death 
may, by a sudden stroke, surprise him ami 
his most cherished projects and snatch him, 
perhaps without a moment for farewells, 
from his family and bis friends. Now, life 
insurance will not hinder any one from 
dying; but it hag proved itself abuadant- 
ly able to diminish the sad consequeuces 
of that inevitable event called death. 
These are times when bo one can count 
upon a permanent position of anything. 
Life is full of vicissitudes, whereby the 
wenlthiest men are, as in a moment, brought 
fuce to face with poverty and ruin. Your 
own thoughtlessness or extravagance; the 
betrayal by others of your confidence; swift- 
coming and unheralded monetary revul- 
sions; social or national calamfties; the thou- 
sand and one accidents and’ happenings 
which go to niake up the vast variety of 
buman existence and experience—all these 
or any of them may, within the period of 
the next few years, cast the dark shadow 
of disaster upon you and compel you to 
grope your way toward the pauper’s grave. 
This has been the hapless fate of thou- 
sands who have thus been forced from en- 
vied hights to take the plunge into misery’s 
depths. Why should you be, more than 
they, exempt? An antidote to the possibility 
of such a sad experience is supplied by life 
insurance, which in one of its many forms 
offers Lo guarantee the payment to yourself, 
ten, twenty, thirty years hence, of a fixed 
sum, which shail relieve your latter days 
from all fear of poverty, or, in case of your 
death in the interval, the same sum wil] 
reach whomsoever youl may designate. 

** By means of life insurance, daughters 
may be doweréed; sons established in busi- 
ness; widows continued in comfort and as- 
sured the social respect. which competency 
commands: debts may be provided for dur- 
ing lifeand paid atdeath. Insurance renders 
all this easy and offers it at a cheap rate. 
It never exacts but one condition, and that 
not from all, This condition is a disposition 











toward economy, Economy is the begio- 
ning of all wisdom, of all gi Ban of ull 
morality; : Saas as ite opposite hastens the 
finale of allthese. The exercising of but 
a little economy, the discounting of useless 
habits, the lopping off of some foolish 
luxury would suffice to place you securely 
under the protection of insurance and re- 
deem from tne possible enslavements of 
poverty the family whose future iospires 
you with your chief anxieties and alarms. 

‘‘As life insurance has progressed in 
popularity, its influence has affected for 
good the vational character, by bringing 
more than half a million of our citizens, 
most of them heads of families, into that 
condition of contentment and confidence 
which an assured future for their loved 
ones naturally induces. Many a man ma 
now be met with, who, if this subject is 
broached, may say: ‘But for insurance, I 
had been dead long ago. Borne down with 
eare and uncertainty respecting my loved 
ones; seeing my sons and daughters grow 
up, with no outlook for comfort and support 
after my death; and contemplating my wife 
a penniless and friendless widow, as soon 
as disease or death had seized upon me, on 
whom they all depend. Insurance has 
brightened my life, bas filled me with the 
contentment of security, and has thus kept 
disense at bay. I walk erect and confident 
through life, bécause I know that, when 
life ends with me, my family will he pluced 
beyond the reach of want. If, on the 
other hand, I live to a certain age—which, 
of course, is not a disagreeable idea—I shal) 
receive a sum of money wherewith to retire 
from the exertions and hazards of active 
business life.’” 





Tue Baltimore Underwriter says of the 
recent re-election of Mr. Browne to the 
presidency of the Connecticut Fire Insur- 
ance Company: ‘ By recourse to the arts of 
begging, borrowing, and bull-dozing, Mr. 
Browne got possession of a large number of 
proxies aud voted himself into continuance 
of office.” What « strange power Mr, 
Browne must have, indeed. Every one of 
the owners of the stock were deluded vic- 
tims of his arts, ‘‘bull-dozed.” Not one es- 
eaped them. Now, suppose some one should 
make such a remark as that about a Jarge 
class of the citizens of Raltimore. 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Suocessful Experience. 
PURELY mUrtar, 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
feadeue im Aistribotions of surptus. 
The Mass. non-forfetture applies to all policies and 
contains the most }iberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before ore insuring yourtife. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


€. W. BOND, President. 


JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST. Sup "e of Agencies. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 
ae PS See 


Reserve for reinsurance......-$1,501 7 4 - 
Reserve for all hay raat gee 








Capital paid in in Cash........ woo o 
Ee a ee bates 25 
Tetal Cash Ainogtn, July le. - 
iT. > er een + $4,209,400 15 
This Com mpany ‘deduct ness Or theje 
steictions of tb e Ral od ey York y pore 2 e 
twe Safety Fu 
000. 
DIRECTORS: 


GEO, T. HOPE. President. 
H, H. LAMPORT. Vice-Presiden:. 
F. C. MOORE, 24 Wee-President. 


wea Bar Manat 











s 
wh B BRYCE, 
GTO 
a RELICS B. eu REWAY F. SPAULDING, 
WILLIAM RICHARD A. McCURDY 
THEODORE I WUSTED, JOHN H REED 
WM. H.C JOHN H. EARLE. 
D. K. ARNOLD, CHARLES H. BOOTH 
wo. M. RICHARDS. | wx H. HURL RUT, 
ARTIN, 
EeYMOUR L. HU BRADISH JOMNSON 
ALEX. E. ORR, 8. M. RUCKINGHAM 
Pitot” | JaBonTent 
GEO Ww: a ROP. ATE 
WRENCF TURNCRE. 
HIRAM BA 4 
CYRUS PECK, Seoretary. 


yo: BIBSY, 
8. ¢. 70 Sec. Local Dep't. 
_ >! CHAS HI DUTCHER, Son Beocbign Dep't. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Insures Lives on the most de- 
sirable plans. 

GEORGE W. HILL, President. 
_ U SORDS 8. WILAOM, Secretary. 





8" Ven SPY Fe B® 
Fielity Inmurance, Trust, and Salp Dept Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
im their New Marble Fire-Preef 
Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 


capresiABTE® FERPETU, 


fice INSIDE THEIR 
OLAn PROOF Vi Rapp aK to 
poretions 6 Also desirable safes in wu 
vonl for $10. Rooms and desks 
op x af ny Renters. Vault Doors by 
Yale Time Lock. 
DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


rons, qa SU ANA ond eas ExecuTe 
ae ss description, tn from the courts, corpor- 


ALL TRUST FUNDS and INVESTMENTS 
separate and apart from the. assets of the. Company. 


Aran addin of $1, 900000, p primarily. y has a Special 


their Trust Obligations. 
WILLS RECEIPT!) FOR and safely kept without 





STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 
JOHN | B. GEST, Vice-President and in charge of the 


RO) PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

Stephen A. Caldw William Merrick, 

Beware, W. Clark P+ B. Gest 
xander Henry, ward T. Steel, 

George F. Tyler, Thomas 

Hen Cc. atheon, Thomes Mckesm, 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





The largest amount of Life Ineurance at 
the smallest outlay 5 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York. 


SREPPARD RB ROMANS, Saegae. 
WM. EZ. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWAI ABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly renewab! policy is a contract at $ ones 
simple, safe’ and owt The 
insurance ts ished for the whole of life or soe 
as needed, at actual curvent cost, each year by f 
Large accumulations in the hands of the com 
thus rendered unnecessary and the Dever 
hos at risk more the actual cost of one year’s in- 
surance 

In this way the moore end Getaen et Goeth eretem 
a and my Pasa of life Ppeenee 
offe upon a as sim fair, and just as isa 
contract of fire be. 

‘or Circulars, giving rates and full explana 


Ea GOOD AGENTS WANTED. _#4 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York, 


POLICY simple. definite. Mberal. nonforfeltable 
incontestable. 











THIRTY-TWO years of success. 

SAFE. 62,112,000 Surplus by New York rule. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,300,000 safely invested. 

State Agents wanted in some of the best states. 
local Agents ~rented in every City and large Towa. 
Apply direct to this se naan 

H. STOKES, President. 

K. 8.  STERBING. Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec’y. 


1829. Charter r Perpetual. 1882, 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance Comp'y of Philadelphia. : 
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JAS. W. McALLISTER PTR 
Secretary 
agency Department : GEORGE F. REGER, Manager, i 





NIAGARA 


Fire Insura 
S43 BROADWAR, New Yorke ny 


NOWGANTAED 1605." 


62d Semi-An TREND RS 882. 
CASH APITAL... Sel ect 
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August 17, 1889.] 


THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 


120 Broadway, 





NEW YORK. 


PERsons about to assure their lives will do 
well to examine the application and policy 
offered them, to see if they are filled with 
technical conditions, which might in the end 
invalidate the claims of their heirs. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society invites 
a comparison of the conditions contained in its 
application and policy with those of any other 
company in the country, in orderthat intending 
assurers May judge for themselves. 

The public, although believing in the solv- 
ency of our leading companies and their 
ability to meet all obligations, have in some 
cases become dissatisfied with life assurance, 
from the dispusition manifested by some com- 
panies to contest their claims on technical and 
insufficient grounds, because of the advantage 
they have over the policyholder in the applt- 
cation which he sigued when the assurance 
was taken. 

To meet this objection, the Equitable issues 
apolicy which, after three years, is INCONTEST- 
ABLE. If any palpable fraud is attempted 
upon the Company, resistance will be made to 
the payment of further premiums before the 
expiration of the three years, and a demand 
for the discontinuance of the policy will be 
made while the policyholder is alive and able 
to defend his rights in person, rather than, 
as las been too often the case, that a company 
should continue to receive premiums for 
twenty or thirty years, and only in the event of 
death discover,grounds upon which the pay- 


ment of the policy may be contested, and 
wheu the person whose life was assured is 


unable to defend the attack made upon his 
character and the jntereste of his widow and 
children. 

The Equitable meets the requirements of the 
publie by having a fair contract in its applica- 
tion and policy. All the policies issued by the 
Society since its organization which have been 
three years in force are now INDISPUTABLE, 
Such policies in the event of the decease of the 
assured are paid immediately upon the receipt 
at the Society’s office in New York of satis- 
factory proofs of death, without discount and 
without the usual delay of sixty or ninety 
days. 

The appreciation of the public of the course 
taken by the Equitable is shown by the fact 
that for a number of years it has transacted a 
larger amount of business than has been 
written by any other company in the world. 
The policies issued in 1881 amounted to $46,000, - 
000. This success has drawn upon the Society 
many attacks from those companies which do 
not write an absolutely indisputable policy. 

The Equitable has an accumulation of 
$44,308,541.89; an income of $10,083,505.48; 
and a surplus of $9,915,496.89; and is pre- 
pared to write policies from one thousand to 
fifty thousand dollars in amount on all the 
approved forms. 

The Equitable originated and issues a Ton- 
tine Savings Fund policy, which may run for 
10, 15, or 20 years, at the end of which time 
the policyholder will have the following 


OPTIONS. 


1. He may sarrender his policy and with- 
draw its full value in cash (i. ¢., the entire 
“*Reserve”’ and his full share of profits. 

2. He may convert his assurance into a 
paid-up policy. 

3. He may draw his profits in cash and con- 
tinue his policy by paying premiums as before. 

4. Or he may buy an annuity with his profits 
and use it with the annual dividends in paying 
future premiums on his policy. 

The profits which have been returned to the 
holders of these policies cannot be equaled 
under any other form of assurance. 

Persons who are considering whether they 
will assure their lives and wh. may desire 
additional information on the -ubject, or an 
explanation of the advantages offered by this 
Society, are requested to communicate with 
the officers or agents, who will give such com- 
munications special attention. 


H. B. HYDE, President 


«an aL aN ws. | Vice-Presidents 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 207TH, 1882. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist December, 1841. 
Premiums on Marine 


uary, 188), to 3lst December, 1881,.... 
Premiams on Po 5 00, sales 
SUIT, TER cnoccncecceseccoascepees 1,597,5°4 47 





Premiums marked off from ist January, | 
1881, to 3ist December, 1881. + $4,110,176 72 


Losses during the same 
— cecceceeced $1,775,882 80 


eocceccee $924,297 02 
The Company has the following Asseus— 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, AD, Bank, one other . on. oen 208 68 
stocks and otherwise. 729, 
Real Prtate and Cc — due the Com- satin 
cegpoesccoese > heccee 491,148 18 
pemium Notes and’ Bills Receivable.... 1,681,291 23 
CREED Ns vorccnccccqettebebeiecbigpapie 317,765 08 
METBB wencewecereeresesinvie eee 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifigates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, tne 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1881, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 





J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J p. 208 HORACE UKayY, 
CHARLES Denis EDMUND W. CORLLES 
W.H. 00 JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS. DOLPH LEMOYNE 
CHARLES I. RUSSELL, ROB'’T B. MINTU 
JaMES ARLES H. MARSHALL 
DA GFORGE W. 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGA 
A. A. RAVEN BERT L. ART, 
WM. STURGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

JAMIN H.FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. LOW CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
ROYAL PHELPS * 4 ; 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, THOMASB. CODDINGTON, 
C. A. HA HORACE K. THURBER, 


JOHN DP. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLFS P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


a A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t 


eee 


THE CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INS 
ANCE co 
OF HARTFORD, 
Cony. 
ASSETS, 
$2,734,417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS. S. PARSONS, 
sident. 
a 8. bn ys 
Vice-Presiden 





E. R. Berec — 
Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE jmeunaAgce COMPANY, 
No. 181 Breeeweys N.Y. 





Cash Capital. 
Reserve for Te’ 


‘aaeaingtes oss... aE i 
Reserve for all other Hiabiiities eeece 
NET SURPLUS p cccccrecoecepeooes 
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THE DIAMOND CROSS. 





BY JULIA M. HOLMES. 


Ir Heth where a childish head hath lain 
And childish fingers left it. 
It shineth white 
As little hands that only come at night 
In fleeting dreams. 
The touch which doth not touch, 
And yet can thrill the million veins 
With throbbing floods of exquisite delight. 
It shineth clear 
And pure and passion-clean, 
As if a child’s last loving smile 
Had broken up in tears, 
And, filling all the tiny spheres 
With quivering flame, 
Had fallen here 
And hardened into stone. 
It flashes like a wandering ray 
Of the Eternal Truth that shone 
For one brief day 
Upon a darkened way. 
Its pale, undying fires 
Leap upward like all pure desires 
That rise and struggle in this mortal clay. 
It gloweth like the white, cold kiss 
Death caught in icy fold 
And snatched away. 
It quivers like the sacrificial flame 
That feeds the altar where our lambs are slain; 
The slow, refining burnings that consume 
All earthly dross ; 
As clear and crystalline 
As some pure, perfect peace, 
Wrought out of love and loss. 
O little cross, 
Sure seal and sign 
Of Love divine, 
Pure emblem 
Of the Pain Supreme, 
I hold this jewel in this empty hand, 
Where every other treasure slipped between, 
And here alone, 
With nothing but one 
Little broken stone, 
With nothing more to lose or gain, 
I yet do own 
A kingdom of delight, 
A memory of love most white, 
Of faith moat, true, 
Of joy that has been and shall be egain. 
And I have come through 
Pain and loss to see 
How, touching but thy cross, 
O Love, I may touch Thee. 
Brockport, N. Y¥. 
cc 


IN PURSUIT OF A SPINNING- 
WHEEL. 


BY MISS F. L. WEAVEK. 





Ur through the corn-fields from the salt 
marshes below, stealing in through the open 
windows of a gray old farm-house, came the 
strengthening breath of the sea. Gertrude 
and I inhaled it, and were glad. We had 
come to Clark’s Point ostensibly for this 
same delightful sea-breeze; but, secretly 
hidden in our own hearts, lest some inquisi- 
tive member of the Literary and Artistic Club 
to which we belonged should suspect it, was 
the paramount desire to become the pos- 
sessors of a spinning-wheel (for esthetic 
purposes only). We felt sure that stowed 
away in the cobwebby attic of some roomy, 
rambling old house in this primitive little 
nook we should come upon the object of 
our quest. 

Mrs. Tobias Clark, our good landlady, ad- 
vised us to call af Aunt Viny’s first. 

‘* She can tell you just who’s got spinnin’- 
wheels and who ain’t, anywheres here on the 
Cape, or anything else you might a-mention,” 
she said. That was our only excuse for in- 
vading the domain of Mrs. Malviny Gow- 
gins, familiarly known as “Aunt Viny” 
down on the Cape, and for being found sit- 
ting complacently in her large, sunny 
kitchen that Midsummer afternoon. 

We had not long to wait before our 
hostess made her appearance. She came 
into the room leaning heavily on a cane, a 
small, old lady, very much bent, and hob- 
bled over to the window and took a low, 
cushioned rocking-chair. She held an ear- 
trumpet in one hand, and nodded and smiled 
brightly at as, motioning us to come nearer. 
She had a long, sallow face, and little black 
eyes, that snapped briskly as she talked. 
When she smiled, the corners of her mouth 
slanted upward, which softened very much 
the effect of the keen, restless eyes. She 
worea snowy muslin cap and a startling 
front-piece of jet-black hair. 
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trumpet, Gertrude explained whom we were, 

where we came from, and the object of our 

visit. 

‘*So you’re another one of them that’s 

round picking up old odds and ends, are 

you?” she said, smiling. ‘‘ Yes, I know 

plenty of people what’s got flax-wheels; but 

the trouble is, they all want to hang on to 

‘em, and hisrd ’em up, ‘cause some- 

body happens }to want ’em, or else 

they expect to git a great price. Now, 

spinnin’-weels was nothin’ very valerble 

in my day, fifty year ago, when I fust 

come on to the Cape. Then everybody hed 

one and spun all their thread; but law! 

they’re so scairt of ’em now, ’cause they’re 
scurcer and folks from town’s a-runnin’ after 
‘em. It’s queer, ain’t it? I used to havea 
real purty little flax-weel; but [ let Mis 
Gilbert have it, last Spring, whem she was 
down to the Cape, a-fittin’ of her house up. 
I tell yer, she jes’ raked this place over, 
high and low. P’raps you seen her big 
house, as you come by. It’s about two mile 
afore you git to Mis Clark’s and sets in back, 
with a sight of shrubb’ry and things in front, 
A queer, outlandish-looking thing, with 
messes of p’ints and peaks and marrer 
chimbleys. She comes from New York 
here every Summer, she and her father; both 
on ’em sort of queer. Wall, now, you'd 
ought ter seen her. She was real luny on 
the subject—a-scootin’ round after brass 
andirons, and spinnin’-weels, old chiny, 
candlesticks, and elocks, cracked dishes, 
veoken jars, old tumbled-down chairs, and 
everything you could think of; and they say 
she’s fixed up her house real purty—mess of 
old rubbage, I wouldn’t take the trouble to 
cart home for ’em!” And she leaned back in 
her low chair and rocked hard. 

“‘T hope you won’t think we are luny, too, 
because we want a spinning-wheel,” said 
Gertrude, laughing. ‘‘I want it for my . 
studio—the room I paint in, you know. I 
think it will be nice to have one standing 
around; and then, too, I shall sometimes 
want it to put in a picture.” 

“Qh! you're all right,” Aunt Viny an- 
swered, quickly. ‘‘So you're a painter, are 
you? Idon’t know but what twill look 
kind of purty in a paintin’-room, though I 
don’t know’s I ever see one; and, of course, 
if you're a-goin’ to take a picter of a spinnin’- 
weel, you've got to have one to look at. 
Let me think,” putting one forefinger up to 
her lip, meditatively. ‘‘ I shouldn’t wonder 
if what I could git you one to Cousin Phebe 
Gowgins’s. She lives over to Mulberry Hill, 
and her mother was a Judkins and was 
half-sister to my husband.~ I know she use 
to have two of them weels, a long time ago, 
and, if she’s got’em stowed away any where’s, 
she'll like enough keep ’em stowed away 
till I git a chance to git over there. They 
allers keep everything they ever had and 
git all they can git. And there’s Mis Simp- 
son, down the road here at the first turnin’. 
Her husband’s mother had one. She was 
Deacon Jillson’s only daughter by his fourth 
wife. All the rest of ’em was boys, nine of 
em in all; and the Deacon, he married a fust 
cousin of my mother’s for his second wife. 
Well, when she died, the weel come to Mis 
Simpson, with a lot of other old stuff, and 
they’ve ben a-hoardin’ of it up ever sence, 
and there the old lady lays without so much 
as a pair of gravestones to her name. Now, 
I'd sell off that old spinnin’-weel and the 
rest of the traps, if ‘twas me, and jes’ buy 
her & real nice pair of gravestones. That’s 
what J’d do. But, then, folks is different. 
We ain't all alike,” which last reflective re- 
mark caused a little break, and Gertrude 
hastened to improve it. 

«But, Mrs. Gowgins—” 

“Call me Aunt Viny, dear,” gently tap- 
ping the back of Gertrude’s hand. ‘I'm 
Aunt Viny to all the young folks round 
here, and old ones, too, for that matter.” 

“T was going to say, Aunt Viny, that, 
perhaps, if I offered Mrs. Simpson a fair 
price, she might be persuaded to part with 
the wheel. Don’t you think she would?” 

‘Land sakes! you might as well try to 
git their teeth away. They'll hang on to 
their old things as long as theylive. It docs 
beat all how foolish some folks will he. 
Now, there's Marcy Briggs, down to Sand’s 
Cove, all doubled up with rheumatiz so she 
can’t stir hand nor foot, nordress herself, nor 
nothin’; and yet she wants to hang on to 
her old spinnin’-weel, cause she sez it be 
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bert’s, who was a-racin’ all over the country 
after one. But law! Marcy wouldn’t part 
with it for no money. Now, I should like 
to know what good on earth that weel will 
ever do her in the state she’s in, if ’twas her 
grandmother’s; and she’s got nary child nor 
chick to care for it after she’s gone, and she 
can’t have it buried with her in her grave, 
"cause ’twould be awful clumsy. So there 
she is. I think very likely Mis Johnson, 
Cap'n Johnson's wife, over to Crosby’s 
Island’s got one. You might go over there 
and see, I ain’t seen Mis Johnson lately. 
She had kind of a bad spell in the Spring, 
and I ruther guess she’s laid up so’s she 
can’t git over to the Cape, as she use to. 
And the Cap'n, he’s as patient as a lamb with 
her and takes all the care of her, so they 
say. You drive right down below here 
about five mile, till you git to Jinks’s farm, 
where you look right across what they call 
the “ Narrers,” over to Crosby's Island, and 
it don’t take more’n a quarter of an hour to 
row across, "T'would be a nice little excur- 
sion for you, even if you didn’t get the weel, 
and likely’s not you would. It's very 
sightly over to Crosby's Island.” 

“It sounds very delightful,” said Ger- 
trude, enthusiastically. ‘‘We must cer- 
tainly go,” turning to me. We sat and 
talked some time longer with Aunt Viny, 
whose practical good sense and shrewdness 
grew upon us the longer we stayed, as well 
asthe warmth and generosity of her big 
heart. As we stood upon the door-step, bid- 
ding her good-bye, she suddenly exclaimed: 

“There! I forgot Jerushy Judkins. You 
jes’ stop there, on your way home. It’s a 
big yaller house, with a weepin’ willer in the 
front yard, jes fore you turn off the main 
road. I recollect now. She’s got a weel, 
and if’t ain’t all broke to pieces nor nuthin’ 
I guess she'll be glad to let you have it. 
They was allers awful slack to Jerushy’s, if 
she is sort of a third cousin of mine.” 

As we drove away, I said to Gertrude: 

“If we succeed at all, we shall owe it to 
that dear little woman.” 

We stepped at the big yellow house, with 
the weeping willow, like a drooping sentinel, 
keeping guard in the front yard, and were 
very kindly received by Jerushy Judkins. 
Under the escort of a good-natured, over- 
grown Irish girl, we were permitted to go up 
into the attic, and grope around under the 
dusty rafters, among all the incongruous 
articles that congregate in garrets, in search 
of the spinning-wheel. 

‘It’s pretty old and there ain't much of 
it left,” Jerushy said to us, before we as- 
cended. ‘‘The treadle and part of the legs 
is broke, and the spindle and flies is gone, if 
I remember. Little Liza-Ann—she’s my 
grand-daughter—she took off the spindle, to 
curl her hair on, when she fust come home 
from boardin’-school, and that’s got lost.” 

However, when we came upon the little, 
dilapidated wheel, crowded close under the 
eaves, over behind some musty green chests, 
our hearts went out to it with undisguised 
fervor. Upon lifting it out into light and 
space, we saw that it was of dark wood and 
quaintly carved, what there was left of it; 
and, moreover, it looked very antique, 
which was, of course, a desirable point. 

‘‘I think we had better take this,” said 
Gertrude, ‘‘forfear we might not be able to 
get another. We can have it all fixed up; 
but I shall try just the same to get one that 
is whole.” And, after deciding upon the 
matter, we went down-stairs, to talk it over 
with the owner. 

To our surprise, the unworldly Jerushy 
Judkins would not listen to any offer of 
money for the ‘old, broken-down thing,” 
as she called it. We tried to give her an 
idea of the esthetic wave sweeping over our 
land and to impress upon her mind the fact 
that these ancient articles of household fur- 
niture, reaching backward to clasp hands 
with old colonial days, were in great de- 
mand and sometimes brought fabulous 
prices; but all our efforts were in vain. She 
would take nothing for the wheel, saying 
she was very glad she could accommodate 
us and that her garret was lumbered up 
with enough trash without that. Finally, 
Gertrude offered to make a crayon sketch of 
her head for the wheel, to which, after much 
persuading, she consented. 

We decided, after weighing the pros and 
cons and discussing them with Mrs. Clark, 
to go over to Crosby’sIsland. Accordingly, 
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if I couldn't git it for a friend of Mis Gil- one sunny afternoon we found ourselves | that kind did happen, no one was held re- | tened to soothe and quiet her with the 
driving along the pleasant country road, in 


an open wagon, with Calvin Clark, the eldest 
son of the house, who had left his hay- 
making totake us. We passed through cool 
pine woods and forests of birch and hem- 
lock, where the tall trees whispered music; 
up steep, breezy hills, where we caught 
gitmpses of the sea and the white sails of 
ships gliding on into the unknown; by fra- 
grant clover-fields and meadow-lands, and 
many 4 quaint old farm-house, gable-roofed 
and gray with years, that looked as if it had 
secrets to tell. 

Arriving at Jenks’s farm, the first thing to 
do was to get a boat. Mr. Jenks, it seemed, 
did not possess one. 

‘‘They don’t many folks go acrost nowa- 
days, and when they do they most generally 
build a smoke right down here on the shore, 
and some on ’em over to the island sees ’em, 
and comes over for ’em,” explained the 
brown, horny-handed farmer, very much 
through his nose, while he leaned on his 
pitchfork and squinted one eye at us. 

**Oh! let us build a fire, by all means,’ 
Gertrude and I exclaimed together, the 
novelty of it all appealing strongly to our 
imaginations and love of adventure. So we 
made our way down to the shore, as directed, 
to where a smooth, grassy headland jutted 
out. Here Calvin unharnessed Daisy, the 
gentle, white-faced horse, and left him fas- 
tened under the shade of a tree. Then we 
collected chips and dried branches and 
leaves, and built our fire in a cleared, open 
space; and it was not long before we had 
the satisfaction of seeing the smoke curling 
up in great, massive rings, that were gently 
wafted away landward by the wind. We 
made ourselves comfortable with our numer- 
ous wraps and shawls, and sat down to wait, 
while Calvin fed the fire and watched the 
shore of the fair, green isle opposite for an 
answer to our signal. He proved an excel- 
lent escort—thoroughly sensible, with a cer- 
tain grave humor and quiet, gentle ways. 

After nearly half an hour, he said he saw 
a man over on the island moving slowly down 
the hill in the direction of a boat-house. I 
stood up, and, shading my,eyes with my 
hand, tried in vain to strain my power of 
vision so as to make out a moving figure of 
any kind. As we stood there, Calvin and I, 
in the attitude of eager expectancy, the 
breeze blowing my hair and dress, the artist 
of our party was inspired with a subject, 
and, seizing her sketch-block, cried out to 
us not to move, but to stand “‘ just so,” 
while she transferred us to paper and pos- 
terity. Thesmoke of our fire and our watch- 
ing figures, as we scanned the waters for a 
sign of help, were quite suggestive of a ship- 
wreck, we thought. 

At last, when we, who could not boast a 
sailor's clear sight, like Calvin, could really 
see a miniature man in a tiny boat putting 
off from the island, we became very much 
excited. I shouted at the top of my voice 
and waved my hands frantically, and, un- 
furling my red shawl, swung it round and 
round over my head,in the fresh, strong 
breeze. There was all the wild fascination 
of deliverance at hand, without the suffering 
and horror of being real cast-aways. 

The wee, small boat and the speck of a 
man in it gradually grew larger and larger, 
till they reached life-size, and touched the 
rocks below us; and then we were helped 
into the boat. by a frank, honest-faced young 
man, with a ruddy tinge in hig sun-browned 
cheeks. We asked him how he came to see 
us first, as we were gliding over the water 
by his strong, swiftstrokes. He said he was 
at work in his field, and that some of the 
‘women folks” at the house saw our smoke 
and called him in. He didn’t hardly know 
how to leave hishay, he said; but he wanted 
to be accommodating when he could. We 
all walked up the hill together, upon landing. 
On our way, we passed several little corn- 
fields and potato patches, without any en- 
closure whatever, and we asked why the 
people didn’t put fences around their prop- 
erty. 

‘*We don’t fence up anything,” the young, 
man said. ‘‘ Everything is perfectly safe over 
here.” And then he explained that there was 
a sort of fraternity among the people on the 
island, whereby they agreed not to molest 
or encroach upon each other’s property in 
any way; that every man felt in honor bound 
to keep his cattle out of his neighbor's field, 
so far ap he could; but, if an sccidant af ' 
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sponsible and no damages were required. 
“Then you don’t provide for stealing or 
any such thing as that?” Isaid, inquiringly. 
‘*Oh! there is nothing of that among us,” 
he answered, with a quick, surprised look at 


e. 

‘‘And how many people are there on 
Crosby’s Island?” I asked, feeling quite con- 
fused for an instant and as if I had intro- 
duced the crime I had just mentioned into 
this land of peace and brotherly trust. 

‘*We number just a hundred now,” he 
said, 

A hundred persons, and dwelling in such 
harmony that there is no need of bolts and 
bars and iron safes to guard the family 
treasures! A Utopia realized! ‘‘Let me 
ever remember,” I said to myself, ‘‘ when I 
am back again in the great, selfish, grasping 
world, with its daily petty frauds and its 
gigantic swindles, that there is one blessed 
‘Isle of Peace,’ which my feet have trod, 
where these things are not.” 

As we reached the brow of the hill, our 
friend left us, to go to his work, saying he 
would row us back whenever we were ready 
to go. Captain Johnson's was a little further 
on, along cottage-house, with a bigh sloping 
roof. We approached the open door, where 
the slant rays of sunshine streamed in, and 
made Calvin go in first, while we followed, 
a little tremblingly, in the rear. 

‘Hullo! My stars! if here ain’t Calvin 
Clark! Why, Cal, how do you do and 
how’s all the folks?” And we saw a small, 
rather spare man, with gray hair and a crisp, 
military-looking white moustache, shaking 
Calvin vigorously by the hand and arm. 
Then we were introduced, and received also 
with genuine cordiality. 

We found ourselves in the kitchen, where 
there was a hot fire and something cooking 
on the stove. A large and somewhat feeble- 
looking woman sat by the table. 

‘‘ My wife,” the Captain said, with g polite 
wave of the hand, and, after we were seated, 
he explained that she had had an attack of 
paralysis a short time before and wasn’t 
herself at all. It seemed to affect the whole 
of the right side, and she found difficulty in 
speaking, he said. 

Here the poor, afflicted wife, whose eyes 
had been fastened intently upon her hus- 
band’s face while he was talking of her, 
turned to us, and tried to say that it was the 
words that bothered her. She knew what she 
wanted to say, but couldn't think of the right 
words. It wasvery sad. She tried so hard 
to make us understand, in her blurred, unin- 
telligible way. 

The Captain then spoke of what a strong, 
robust woman she used to be, before this sad 
change came to her; how she used to accom- 
pany him on all his foreign voyages and 
share all his dangers on sea and land; how 
bright and active she had always been; and 
recounted with pride her several master- 
pieces in the culinary art, which he had 
never seen surpassed inany clime. And the 
wife listened—always with that fixed, help- 
less gaze. 

It seems we had interrupted the Cap 
who was in the midst of making a chidkt 
curry and rice, when we came in. It was 
not long before he explained the situation, 
and entered into an enthusiastic account of 
the preparation of this his favorite dish, even 
to minntest details. He learned how to make 
it in the East Indies, he said, and entertained 
us very much by tellfng how the natives 
used to prepare and eat it.there. 

After awhile, we managed to introduce 
the subject which lay near our hearts—the 
spinning-wheel. Aunt Viny wasright. They 
did have one, and the Captain went up- 
stairs and brought it down. It was an ex- 
ceedingly pretty one, nicely kept and in 
running order. We were quite extravagant 
in our expressions of admiration,- which 
pleased Mrs. Johnson. She tried to tell us 
how long her mother had had it, and how 
much she used to spin on it, and where it 
used to stand in her old home, where she 
first remembered it, the Captain helping her 
out with her broken sentences as tenderly as 
if he were leading 4 little child over a rough 
road. But, when we asked her if she would 
be willing to sell it, tears came to her eyes 
and rolled slowly down her cheeks. She 
didn’t see how she could part with it any- 
way; shaking her head sadly, the inarticu- 
late words trembling on ber lips. Of coprse, 

we could not urge the mistter, and so Tas. 
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assurance that we would not wish to take 

the wheel, on any account, as long as she felt 

80 attached toft. The Captain seemed quite 
ypointed. 

‘T wish you might have it,” he said, geti- 
Bi ‘It’s of no use tO us; but she 
clings to it because ’twas her mother’s and 
her mother is dead now.” 

‘We made & very long call, and when we 
started to go the Captain urged us very hard 
to wait for supper and try some of hiscurried 
chicken. - We wished we could, but there 
was the long ride home, after the passage 
across the Narrows, and the sun was already 
far down in the west. ‘He would not let us 
depart, however, till we had seen some of 
his curiosities; so we were taken into the 
next room, and shown a picture of his ship, 
just entering the harbor of Genoa, with the 
wind in all its sails, done by a deaf-and-dumb 
boy, he said. Then there was a nest of 
China cups, beginning with the size of a tea- 
cup and tapering down to a very tiny one, 
very thin and delicate and hundreds of years 
old. And there were enormous whale’s teeth 
and ostrich eggs, and numberless variegated 
shell boxes and vases; and a reclining image 
of the Santa Rosalia, patron saint of Palermo, 
made of bright shells and beads, and hold- 
ing a crucifix in her hand—all very glittering 
and gaudy. He told us the Saint’s pathetic 
story, but there is not room for it here. 
There were also several pictures of foreign 
ports and places, and a series ‘of six highly 
colored prints upon the wall, illustrative of 
Christopher Columbus’s career. 

At last, Calvin came to warn us that, if we 
didn’t start soon, it would be dark before we 
reached home. Still the genial Captain 
kept us. He had some letters from a brother 
sea-captain, that we must just glance at. 

‘*T know you'd enjoy every one of them, 
if only you could stay. I was looking them 
over only last night, and they’re just as en- 
tertaining as the first time I read them,” 
he said, and brought out a carved box, of 
some dark oriental wood, in which the pre- 
cious letters were kept. His friend, he said, 
was the best of comrades—bright. brave. 
generous, and whole-souled—a Russian by 
birthand master of several languages. The 
letters were written in clear, terse English. 

‘*He went down in his ship, brave fel- 
low, off Japan, a few years ago,” and the 
Captain’s eyes grew moist and the gray 
moustache twitched alittle. ‘‘I have to take 
these out every now and then and read them 
over. it’s like seeing him again. They’re ° 
worth more to me than all the traps I’ve 
picked up in my travels put together,” in a 
husky voice, laying the package of letters 
tenderly back in the box. 

They both came to the door, for the last 
good-byes, Mrs. Johnson getting out with 
some difficulty, and we took away the pic- 
ture of them standing there, framed by the 
door-way—the bronzed, gray-haired Captain 
and the tall, dark woman by his side, stricken 
with helplessness. It seemed as if we had 
just parted from old friends, as we walked 
down the hill and joined our sturdy boat- 
man, who was waiting for us. 

We were rather silent during the long 
drive home in the dusky twilight, wrapped 
in our shawls and our own separate thoughts. 
As for me, I had been deeply touched by 
those two faithful lives, whose story had 
been revealed to us that afternoon. 

We had come back without our spinning- 
wheel, however. Still, we were not inclined 
to despair; and itis well we were not, fora 
few days after our excursion over to Crosby’s 
Island Aunt Viny sent word that her cousin, 

‘‘Phebe Gowgins, over to Mulberry Hill,” 
had both a large wool-wheel and a flax- 
wheel, and would sell them for five dollars 
apiece. Gertrude, after seeing them, de- 
cided to purchase both. We had already 
hired a man in the village to restore the miss- 
ing spindle and mend the broken parts of 
the one Jerushy Judkins had given us; 
and, a few days before we left the Cape, 
over from Crosby’s Island came Captain 
Johnson, with beaming face, bringing one 
that he had hunted up for us among the 
good people over there. Thus it was that 
our pursuit was crowned with success. 

After our arrival home, our treasures were 
the envy and admiration of all the «sthetic 
members of the Literary and Artistic Club, as 
we knew they would be, and there was con- 
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could have gajned possession of four spin- 
ning-wheels in apy quarter of the globe, 
when they were in such demand. 
But we did not solve the — for 
them. We only smiled quietly, while 
thoughts would fly with lightning 
pay grateful tribute, far away, over or 
miles, to where a pleasant, sunny point of 
land stretches out into the sea and the biue 
waters gently lap the shores of a fair, peace- 
ful isle. 
PRovipance, BR. I. 
A —— 
DID NOT PASS. 
FOR MANY A GOOD BOY. 
BY MARY B. BURNETT. 


“ So, John, I hear you did not pass ; 
You were the lowest in your elass, 
Got not a prise of merit. 
But grumbling now is no avail; 
Just tell me how you came to fail,” 
With all your sense and spirit ?”’ 


“ Well, Sir, I missed, ’mong other things, 
The list of Egypt's Shepherd Kings 
(I wonder who does know it). 
An error of three years I made 
In dating England’s first Crusade ; 
And, as I am no poet, 


“I got Euripides all wrong, 
And could not write a Latin. song ; 
And as for Roman history, 
With Hun and Vandal, Goth and Gaul, 
And Gibbon’s weary ‘ Rise and Fall ’'— 
*Twas all a hopeless mystery. 





‘* But, Father, do not fear or sigh 
If ‘Cram’ does proudly pass me by 
And pedagogues ignore me. 
I’ve common sense, I’ve will and health, 
Pll win my way to honest wealth.; 
The world is all before me, 


* And, though I'll never be a Grecian, 
Know Roman laws or art Phenician, 
Or sing of love and beauty, 
I'll plow, or build, or sail, or trade, 
. And you need never be afraid 
But that I’ll do my duty.” 
New Yorx Ciry. 
I 


MOSES. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMMINGS, 


Tuey lived in T Street and there were 
four of them. Sarah was a young lady; 
and Leah was almost one, she thought, for 
she would be sixteen in two months. Hep- 
zibah was the baby and just three, and they 
all wished she would never grow any.older. 
Moses was thirteen, and the three girls 
thought him, after their father, the: most 
precious person in the world. Certainly he 
was of fay more consequence than any num- 
ber of girls. Their mother had died when 
Hepzibah was born; but their ‘father was:so 
good and kind they loved him ay if he were 
father and mother in one. 

Moses did not go to school till he was:ten, 
and he would not have gone thew if his 
mother had lived, for she had taught him at 
home, and her teaching had been so careful 
and thorough he went into classes, too .ad- 
vanced for most boys .of-his age; and he was 
always the one who answered the side ques- 
tions that the other boys only stared at, 
There was never in. the world another 
mother such as his was, Moses thought; for, 
not only was she wiser and better than other 
women, but she was more beautiful; though 
very like the pictyre in Uncle Levi’s shop, 
which he called ‘‘my, gem, of gems.” and 
which he would not sell for piles: and piles 
of money. She was more beautiful. Even 
Sarah, who was a joy to look upon, was not 
so beautiful; and yet, for a sister, Moses 
thought one must be stone blind not to find 
her perfect. Leah was not even pretty, but 
she was smart. Even Uncle Levi, who 
rarely praised any one, said she was,,and 
delighted to hear her speak or read, with 
Sarah to sing between times. Elias Jacob- 
son and his fat wife and all the finest peo- 
ple on T Street said there was not, a place 
iu the city where one could pass such a 
pleasant evening as in Isaac Rolf’s parlor, 
and Moses was very proud of his famfly 
and, in a-modest way, of himself, 

He aspired to help his father. It was ail 


very well for girls to be handsome and sing | 


and speak; but having one’s name on a big 
sign in red and_gold letters would be far 
better. 


‘was going to be over the shop-door as soon 


as Moses was twenty-one. But, since the: 


“Rolf & Son”—that was what. 
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and tied on his best blue necktie, and said, 
i loving pride, ‘‘Our Moses has begun 
to.bea. man, for he. is: going| to school,” 
ag had seemed to havea little twist 
in it and all joy a bitter flavor. Still, a boy 
cannot be. utterly unhappy who has three 
such sisters and. such a.father as Moses 
had. 

It was.e very-cold day. Unele Levi had 
given him a fine new sled, and, as there was 
a half holiday in School-room No; 6, as soon 
as Moses could eat his dinner and tie on his 
red tippet, he was on the street, looking for 
a hitch. 

Perhaps there are boys who do not know 
what a hitch is. They do not if they live 
in a country where there are long hills, down 
which,the boys and. girls can coast. But 
Moses lived in a great city, that is as flat as 
a pan-cake, and there the boys tie six or 
seven sleds together and hitch them to a 
steady old horse, or ask the privilege of 
tying their sleds to the runners of the cut- 
ters orsleighs of the passers-by. The last 
is called ‘‘asking for a hitch” or “asking 
for a tie,” a request which is rarely re- 
fused. 

Moses ran as fast. as he could from the 
business streets, till he came to one of the 
beautiful avenues where rich people lived; 
and there he rode up and down to his heart's 
content foran hour, when he came upon a 
group of his schoolmates. 

“Hey, Jewy!” called out one, ‘you'd 
better toddle home and learn the clothes 
business, There don’t any of your persua- 
sion live round here,” 

Moses’s black eyes darted angry lightnings 
at the speaker, who was a tall, slim, red- 
haired boy, named Jack Fosgate. 

“TI say you, toddle !” he continued,. wav- 
ing his hand disdainfully. ‘‘I live on this 
avenue, and as long as I don’t trouble T 
Street, why—” 

‘* I shall go where I like,” shouted Moses, 
“and do you attend to your own affairs.” 

“*Oh! you keep quiet, Jack,” said a chub- 
by fellow, who. seemed all one freckle. 
‘* Jewy’s got just as good a right here as we 
have. Besides,” he added, in a lower tone, 
“he isn’t to blame, you know.” 

‘* Let him keep,on T Street, with the rest 
of the onion-smelling Jews,” cried Jack, 
stamping his foot. ‘‘ What does he want to 
follow us about for?” 

Moses had had no idea of joining the lads 
and his meeting them was accidental; so the 
taunts of his tormentor cut his heart like a 
burning‘hot knife. With white lips and 
¢lenched. fists; he stared blankly at Jack, 
too enraged to move, when Dr, Fosgate 
came dashing up with two spirited black 
horses and called out: ‘‘Want a hitch?” 
Away went.the boys, like so many sparrows, 
and in 9 moment the fleet horses-had carried 
them out of sight. 

Moses did not want another hitch. The 
white-hot anger hurt him so he trudged 
along mechanically, uncenscious of every- 
thing save a fierce desire for movement, till, 
glancing up, he found himself in front of 
his father’s shop-door. Before it, on the 
pavement, stood a rew of droll, wooden 
figures, representing young men and boys, 
and which at a distance looked like a very 
sedate and well-dressed family. Uncle Levi 
always spoke of them as the Wood. family, 
which was an exedlientname for them. On 
the broad red shades, that were half unrolled, 
to keep out-the afternoon ann, was painted 
in. gold letters ‘‘Isdae Rolf,” and over the 
door, on-a large red sign-board,: was printed 
in black and gold “‘ Isaa¢ Rolf.” 

Moses had always heen proud to look at 
that name; but to-dey it filled him with 
dumb misery. Cleathy, te be a Jew and live 
on T Street was a ¢#latpity, though he had 
never seen it in that Jight before. He thrust 
his chubby face: into, the door, and was 
greeted by.a damp, nauseous odor of stale 
air, woolen cloth, onjons, and soap-suds, all 
raised to.a temperature of seventy-five de- 
grees. He nearly knocked over one of the 
Wood family, in his basty retreat. 

“Oh! Moses,” cried Leah, who had just | 
come up. “We are going to have adelight- 
ful. evening. LEisenfela,..the painter,. is 
coming. He is going to paint Sarah in the 
picture he will fend to Paris next year. 
Hepzibeh will be in it, too, He can find no 
child so-Deantiful.. Think,of it! As for 
the supper, I shall attend to it myself; and 
it shall be @elivious, and you, brother, can 
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that funny hornpipe Alec Sanderel taught 
you.” 

‘*Se he’s coming to the Jewys,” said 
Moses, thrusting his hands deep into his 
pockets; ‘‘for, after all, that is what our 
father is. A Jew. I suppose the odors from 
John’s kitchen. will seem; to him peculiar to 
T Street and” 

‘“*Stop!” cried Leah, sternly. ‘‘ How can 
you speak so of our father, brother? John isa 
trial, but where else can he live, saye behind 
the shop? And what employer would have 
him, save our father? Eisenfels does not de- 
spise us. Ifhe did, he’d not break our bread.” 
And, turning quickly, the gir) disappeared 
in a narrow doorway, that opened at one side 
of the shop and led to the family living- 
rooms, in the second. story. 

After a moment's hesitation, Moses slowly 
lifted the latch and entered the shop. It 
seemed like going.into. a forest of coats and 
pantaloons, for a great number of these gar- 
ments hung from. iron rods that were sus- 
pended above the counters, at a hight which 
brought the things just high enough to 
strike 'you in the face. Ready-made cloth- 
ing was piled everywhere; for Isaac Rolf 
did a large wholesale business in connection 
with his retail trade. Out of the forest a 
mellow voice called: ‘‘ Moses! Is that you, 
my son, Moses?” And: presently a slender 
man, past middle age, thrust his head out 
from behind a very big coat. ‘‘’Tis well 
you have come,” he said, ‘‘for there is a 
bundle waiting. to be delivered on Brierly 
Avenue and John is not here, Ah! no. 
He never is. I sometimes think he has the 
soul of a snail, I will have you take the 
bundle directly on your sled.” 

Moses looked. at. his father curiously. 
Isaac Rolf was a remarkably handsome 
man, of a refined oriental type. At first 
glance a stranger might have taken him for 
a native of the South of Europe; but that he 
was a Hebrew became.evident after a closer 
inspection of him, and, as if to emphasize 
his nationality,. tiny golden hoops. twinkled 
in his shapely ears. 

‘* Father,” said Moses, when the bundle 
had been securely fastened on his sled, ‘‘ why 
do the boys call me Jewy?” 

The old man sighed and retreated for a 
moment behind the great coat. 

‘*Because you are a Hebrew, my son,” he 
said, reappearing. ‘‘I am a Hebrew and so 
was your angel mother. Would you prefer 
to have been born of other parents, if you 
could choose such a thing?” 

“Never!” cried Moses. ‘‘I didn’t think. 
I only don’t like to be bullyragged every 
time [ stir because lam a Jew. That's all.” 

“So they bullyrag you, as you call it,” 
and Moses laughed scornfully. ‘‘ Well, let 
them. Youare a Jew, sinceI am one, But 
Isaac Rolf's word is as good as his bond, 
men say in the city; and as for Rachel, your 
mother (God of Abraham, I thank thee!) 
never man had such a wife as she. If you 
are. brave and true, I think you can bear to 
be called Jewy. After all, the world has 
honored some Jews.” 

Moses trudged along mechanically toward 
Brierly Avenue, He did not notice it was 
the street he had just left. His heart ached 
a little, but the sound of his father’s voice 
was in his ears, and, as he had passed out of 
the shop-door, he had heard Sarah 
in her high, clear soprano, a little German 
song about the Spring, that he particularly 
liked. It wag clear in his mind that he had 
the best father and the dearest sisters in the 
world. 

** 80, Jewy, you thought of threshing me, 
did you,” began e taunting voice just beside 
him. ‘Take that for your impudence,” 
and Jack Fosgate, for it was he, slapped 
Moses full in the mouth. 

Moses reeled against. the fence, the blood 
trickling. from an ugly cut in his lip, for 
Jack had strnck hard; but he recovered him- 
self in a moment, and rushed at Jack, full of 
blind fury, when suddenly a span of horses 
came. tearing around the corner, running at 
the top of their speed. The reins. dragged 
on the ground, and in the velvet-cushioned 
sleigh cowered 8 child like Hepzjah. 

Moses was in the road in a second. He; 
had managed.a horse as soon as his hands 
could élasp the reins, and as for being afraid 
of one, why even Uncle Levi’s biting colt, 
obeyed him. He rags A at the leader's) 
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enough to seare a-steady and sensible horse to 
death: Workmen were busy with a frozen 
gas-main just ahead and adeep ditch yawned 
almost quite across the road, The weight 
of Moses’s body was slight, but it told, and 
for a few precious moments he kept his hold 
as if his hands had the strength of a vise 
when he was dimly conscious of falling— 
miles it seemed to him. 

For a long three hours he lay in a stupor; 
and the kind old Doctor, working over 
him, almost despaired. ‘‘Some part of 
the brain is injured; but, my dear Mr. Rolf, 
I hope for the best,” was all he could say. 

When, at last, Moses began to be conscious, 
it seemed to him he was slowly rising up 
from the depths of a very deep well, so 
difficult was it for him to breathe. It was a 
beautiful room, but unlike any apartment 
he had ever seen, and he was dazed at the 
strangeness. A white-haired man bent over 
him, and just beside him was the red head 
and freckled face of Jack Fosgate, who cried, 
with a sob: ‘‘Oh! Father, he’s going to live. 
How glad I am, Jewy!” 

Moses’s black eyes began to shine, ‘‘ Let 
us hope for the best, now,” said the old Doc- 
tor, bustling everybody out of the room. 
** Jack, my son, you can thank your school- 
mate for saving your sister’s life when his 
legs are set and he breaths easier. Take 
your daughters into the drawing-room, Mr. 
Rolf. Absolute quiet is very necessary to 
the patient.” 

Moses lay in the beautiful room for 
months, for Doctor Fosgate would not let 
any one but himself attend the boy who had 
saved the life of bis little daughter, beloved, 
perhaps, with more tenderness because her 
mother had died at her birth. Sarah and 
Leah took turns in assisting him; and 
every day somebody from T Street rang 
the Doctor’s bell; much to the amazement of 
of the footman, for the Doctor’s practice 
was among the most aristocratic and exchi- 
sive families in the city. 

It was early Spring when Moses returned 
to T Street. Doctor Fosgate took him 
there himself, behind the black horses that 
had run away; and Jack was there, to help 
carry him up-stairs, and in the parlor, which 
had been brightened up for his return, was 
Uncle Levi, looking as grand as one of the 
patriarchs, waiting to receive him. 

The long days of Summer came, and yet 
Moses lay in his é¢asy-chair. The bones in 
his legs had grown together; but he could 
not walk, save in-a strange, uncertain fash- 
ion and by looking at his feet. His big, 
black eyes did not see as clearly as they had 
a year before, and the doctors who came to 
see him went away shaking their heads and 
murmuring something about ‘‘locomotor 
atazia.” Every day Jack brought him the 
loveliest flowers he could buy, and T 
Street—well, there was nothing 2 boy likes 
that was not sent to Moses from T Street. 
Isaac forsook the forest of ready-made 
clothes down-stairs to spend hours reading 
boys’ books to his son or in playing simple 
games with him, and, if a sick, shut-up boy 
can be happy, Moses was, 

One day Jack brought him a basket, of 
lilies, whose perfume filled the room, and a 
most entrancing book of pictures; and, 
though it was a holiday and Jack had a 
new pony, he sat by Moses and read the ex- 
planation and description of each one of the 
pictures. 

‘I say, Moses,” he began, when he had 
closed the book, ‘‘as we're alone, I'd like to 
say something, if you won’t be mad.” 

“* Well,” said Moses, languidly, “‘ go at it.” 

‘‘T don’t just know how,” said Jack, hes- 
itating; ‘‘ but you know Father's always been 
awfully down on—Jews. That is, he used to 
be. And all I was going to say was, I don’t 
see any use in folks having notions about 
folks that they don't-know anything about.” 

‘As Jews, for instance,” commented 
Moses. 

Jack nodded. ‘‘But, after all, you're 
different, you know.” 

Moses glanced about the room, full of gifts 
from T Street, and his heart grew warm 
with loving pride. ‘‘I don’t know anything 
of the sort,” he said, quietly; ‘‘ but I suppose 
there’s a pick in us, just as there is in the 
rest of the folks.” 

* Well,” answered Jack, bending over 
him, ‘‘I shall never forget-what I’ve learned 
of you, Moses, or what we owe you, if I live 
to be a thousand.” 
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head. ‘‘ May the Lord of Abraham bless you 
and make His face to shine upon you,” he 
said, solemnly, but slowly and with diffi- 
culty. 

Moses never spoke intelligibly after that, 
and when the snow again lay white upon the 
ground they buried him beside his mother, 
in the Hebrew cemetery. 

“Well, Jack,” suid Doctor Fosgate, that 
evening, as he hugged his little daughter in 
his arms, ‘‘ Moses was a rare fellow, a rare 
fellow; and I don’t think L ever realized 
till to day that our Lord was a Jew.” 

Evanstox, IL. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


(Communications for thie department should be ad 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tne Inparreavent. New York.| 


EASY PUZZLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 
DOUBLE ACRKOSTIC, 

* # # 

* * *# 

* * * 


The initials, an avimal; the finals, a period 
of time. The whole we have suffered from 
lately and will suffer from again. 

1 (crossword), fear; 2,a musical entertain- 
ment ; 8, fame. 


BURIED ARTICLES OF DKESS. 

1. A ship hasa rib, as we have; but I have 
never heard of it baving a rib-boune. So there 
we have the advantage. 

2. Some of tae young folks have a proneness 
to the habit of emoothing over their faults to 
themselves. It would be better to begin at 
once to change it. 

8. For how much happier those will be who 


see their faults in time than those who waut 
to be blind to them. 

4. All children like to see their fathers com- 
ing home in the first days of Spring with 
wooden shovels, hoes, aad spades, that they 
may xo to work at once in their own gardens. 

5. Bome girls are always kissing each other 
with the appearance of love. I like leas of the 
appearance and more of the reality. 

6. Kissing is very well with a tender feeling 
behind; but often after the kiss comes a bard 
word bebind tbe back. 


DIAMOND. 
* 

** 
*** 
** 

o 


1, aconsonant; 2, atippet; 8,a very dear 
companion of you little folks; 4, a beverage; 
5, a vowel (here).” 

WORD-SQUARE. 

1, the flood children always like; 2, an ore; 

8, a game; 4, to become acquainted with, 
DOUBLE DIAMOND. 
7 


s 
ss 
sess f+ 
sess 

: 


~ 
** *# @ © 
7 
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Left-hand: 1, @ consonant; 2, you have had 
my whole; 3, perbaps you lie upon it; 4, you 
want to bave whole again to enjoy; 5,8 con- 
sovant. 

Right-hand: 1, a consonant; 2,a wager; 3, 
asmall fruit ; 4, to endeavor; 5, a vowel. 

The two words together form a delicious 
fruit in the singular number. 


4 COMPOUND WORD 


of 138 letters, of which 13 words can be made 
in consecutive order. 

1,a past participle; 2, to cleave; 8, an ad- 
verb; 4, a tree; 5, a measure; 6, a preposi- 
tion ; 7, a vulgar way of speaking of a col- 
ored person ; 8, a weight ; 9,a preposition ; 10, 
@ printer’s term; 11, an individual; 12, an 
article of dessert; 13, the whole—which all 
children like because they like cake, and this 
is more thav cake. 

BEHEADED RHYME. 

I had two ribbons which nively did —, 

And which Susy asked me if I would —, 

Alas! of my ribbons this was the ——. 

M. B. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 1l0ra. 

Worps or 81x Letrers.—1, don-key ; 2, pip- 
pin ; 8, pat-ten ; 4, tar-tan; 5, tip-top; 6, till- 
age; 7, pup-pet ; 8, par-don ; 9, off-set ; 10, mar- 
gin ; 11, leg-end ; 12, gad-fly ; 18, kid-nap. 


NomenicaL Eniema.—Resist the first begin- 


nings. 
ARROW. 


“ NitL0R” desires to have some one send an 











answer to his “Magic Cross-word Enigma’’ 
before we publish the solution. 


CENTRAL ACRostio (Aug. 8rd).—Fourth of 
July. 


Dousiz Diamonp.—Clock-maker. 


Selections, 


URIEL. 


It fell tu the ancient pertods, 
Which the brooding soul surveys, 

Or ever the wild Time carried itself 
Into calendar months and days. 








This was the lapse of Uriel, 
Whicb in Paradise befell. 
Once, among the Pleiades walking, 
Sayd overheard the young gods tulking ; 
And the treason, too long pent, 
To bis ears was evident. 
The young deities discussed 
Laws of form and meter just, 
Orb, quintessence, and sunbeams, 
What subsideth and what seems. 
One witb low tones that decide 
And doubt and reverend use defied, 
With a look that solved the sphere, 
And stirred the devils everywhere, 
Gave his sentiment divine 
Against the being of a line. 

* Line in Nature is not found ; 
Unit and universe are round; 
In rain produced all rays return ; 
Evil will bless and ice will burn !’’ 
As Uriel spoke, with piercing eye, 
A shudder ran around the sky. 
The stern old war-gods shook their heads, 
‘The seraphs frowned from myrtle-beds ; 
Seemed to the holy festival 
The rash word boded III to all. 
The balance-beam of Fate was bent, 
The bounds of good and ill were rent, 
Strong Hades could not keep bis own, 
But all slid to confusion, 


A sad self-knowledge, withering, fell 

On the beauty of Uriel. 

In heaven once emiuent, the god 

Withdrew that hour into his cloud ; 

Whether doomed to long gyration 

In the sea of generation, 

Or by knowledge grown too bright 

To hit the nerve of feebler sight. 

Straightway a forgetting wind 

Stole over the celestial kind, 

And their lips the secret kept, 

If in ashes the fire-seed slept. 

But now and then, truth-speaking things 

Shamed the angele’ veiling wings ; 

And, shrilling from the solar course, 

Or from fruit of chemic force, 

Possession of a soul in matter, 

Or the speeding change of water, 

Or out of the good of evil born, 

Came Uriel’s voice of cherub scorn, 

And a blush tinged the upper sky, 

And the gods shook, they knew not why. 
—EMERSON. 





HENRI HEINE. 
4A FAMILY PORTRAIT. 





HEINE has left a biemished name. Car- 
lyle, in bis ‘‘ Remiviscences,” calls him 
‘that blackguard” Heive, and many talk 
of him as an accursed creature; but per- 
haps those who judge him have » grent 
deal of that bitterness shut up within their 
breasts which Heine, unfortunately for 
himself, gave to the world. He was 
** prodigal of his money, his health, and, 
above all, of his genius,” and threw him- 
self into every quarrel with childish im- 
petuosity and into every enjoyment with 
that rapture of living which caused him to 
make shipwreck of his life’s happiuess. 
The whole tragedy of life lies in the con- 
trast between the young poet watching 
the “‘ suorise and the mists floating away 
from the hillside” io the Harz Mountains 
aud the poor poet dying in bis anguish, 
chained Prometheus-like to a rock, whilst 
despair knawed into his soul. “Silence! 
silence! all you prattlers. Not one of you can 
cool his wounds or break his fetters.” 

Germany, France, England, and Amer- 
ica bave each in turn laid their memorial 
wreath on the grave of the great poet; and 
now Italy comes forward modestly with 
hers—Italy, which more than any otber 
place injured his health, but for which he 
always entertained a sort of mystic tender. 
ness. ‘‘ During my sojourn there, intoxi- 
cated with love nnd joy, I shouted aloud 
on the tops of the Apennines and dreamed 
of great and wondrous actions.” The 
tribute brought from the land of Danteand 
Petrarch is a little volume, which ap- 
peared at Naples in the June of last year, 
and is written by Heine's niece, Maria 
Embden Heine, Principessa della Rocca. 
It is not compiled in the very best literary 
style and we are afraid that, instead of 
rectifying biographical errors that bave 
already been made, the authoress will add 
afew more of her own. But it contains 
various reminiscences of the poet. which 
were transmitted to her by her grandmother 
and her mother (Heine’s sister); and there 
is a certain freshness and simplicity in ber 
manner of relating what she has heard 
which makes them interesting to those who 
admire the poet. 

Heine had two brothers and only one 
sister, in spite of Mr. Stigand’s vague talk 
about Heine’s sisters. She is the ‘‘ Lotte” 
and ‘Lottchen” to whom he addressed 
that exquisite ‘‘ Idyll”: 

“ My child, we two were children, 


dren tand 
We crept into he fot seate? . 
And hid beneath the hay.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


years of age.” 


chalk, and when he was four she placed 











This lady is now seventy-eight years of 
age aud has a great deal of ber brother's 
brilliancy and cleverness and was much 
beloved by him. The “ New Spring” was 
dedicated to her and he often submitted 
his compositions to her censorship befo.e 
publication, The following are a few lines 
written by Heioe, while still a boy, in an 
album which she possesses and which she 
has shown her daughter: 


“ We can divide people into two categories : 
first, those who love us; secondly, those who 
frequently and loudly assert that they love us. 
I, my dear Lottcben, can be placed in the first 
category. Ilove you very much, but I never 


tell you eo. 
H. Heres. 





‘“* Your brother, 
“ DUSSELDORF, June 20th, 1827." 
When she was engaged to be married to 
Embden, the only advice Heine. gave her 
was to listen with respectful attention to 
her hus!and’s poems and to praise his bad 
verses, if she wished to avoid matrimonial 
uubappiness and perbaps a separation: 
“ Und lobet du meine Versen nicht, 
Lass tch mich von dir scheiden.” 


Heine, the Princess tells us, was born on 
the 1st of January, 1800, a fact which al- 
ways made him laughivgly declare that he 
was the first man of the century. “My 
grandmother,” she adds, ‘‘ always stated 
that he was born on the 18th of December, 
1799; but ber reason for doing so was that 
he might obtaiu admission into the higher 
classes of the gymnasium at Disseldorf, 
where Do boy was received under twelve 
Heine bad far more than 
the necessary knowledge. It was, there- 
fore, perhaps, a pardonable inaccuracy. 
Atthe sage of two his mother taught him 
his letters by drawing them op the pol- 
ished front of the stove with a piece of 


him in a girls’ school, the directress of 
which was an old maid of about fifty. 
The boy learned with the greatest facility; 
but his restlesspess aod sharp answers were 
continually getting him into disgrace. 
He took a hatred to the school-mistress 
and -was delighted when he could find 
an Opportunity of anuvoying her. He 
told his sister that one day the old woman 
left a tumbler of milk on the table, and he, 
seeing vo one was looking, emptied into it 
allthe ink out of an ivk-bottle standing 
near, and then began to walk up and down 
the room, as if nothing had bxppened. 
Avother time he filled her snuff-box full of 
sand, and when she asked him why he had 
done it, he answered: ‘‘ Because I hate 
ou. 

Madame Embden has told ber daughter 
mauy of her and Heinrich’s escapages. 
When he was about eight years of age and 
she six, they used to getup early in the 
morning, before avy one else wasabout, and 
amuse themselves by finding rhymes, One 
day, in spite of all ber efforts, the little girl 
could pot succeed in thinking of a word; so 
she turned to her brother and said: *‘ It seems 
to me this is much easier for you than for 
me. I have to consider for a long time 
before anything comes, whereas you find 
one atonce. Let us play another game. [ 
will pretend to bea fairy, and we will build 
a tower in which I can sit down, while you 
remain outside and invent verses and sing 
them to me. 

The two children set about construct- 
ing a tower. In the stable stood many 
empty cases. They worked away, plac- 
ing one on top of the other, until they had 
reached an altitude of about ten feet. The 
little girl then scrambled upto the top case, 
jumped in, and disappeared, the sides of 
the case being higher than her small per- 
son. Losing sight of her, Heinrich became 
frighteved, and ran into the house, calling 
for help; whilst the child, wishing to get 
out berself, felt the cases swaying beneath 
her and became very frightened. To 
make matters worse, she had her new dress 
on, which wastorn to piecesin the mélée. 
There she was found lying when tne serv- 
ants came, sobbing bitterly and trembling 
at the punishment she felt hanging over 
her. Moved, however. by the despairing 
cries and tears of her brother, she, at last, 
called out: ‘“‘Iam alive, but my dress is 
torn!” Tt was an affair of considerable dif- 
ficulty to extricate her from her fairy tower. 
Heinrich’s genuine delight softened the 
hearts of the irate servants and the chil- 
dren escaped with a severe reprimand. 
**Only two months before his death,” his 
piece adds, “he referred to this incident, 
and told me he had not forgotten, although 
forty-six years hed passed, the intense joy 
he experienced at that moment.” 

He does not seem to have ever been as 
much the companion of his brother as of 
his sister. To her he wasever gentle and 
loving. In intercourse with them he could 
not resist indulging in those sarcastic re- 
marks which made him so feared and dis- 
liked. One day his brother Gustave, who 
was editor of the Premdenbiatt, came to cx} 
on Heine in Paris. The poet, already 
famous in the literary world, showed him 
some of his new poems, upon which Gus- 
tave offered to make them known through 
the medium of the tt. Hein- 
rich, taken by surprise, glanced at his 


brother for an instant with half-shut eyes, 
a favorite trick of his when he meditated a 
malicious speech, and then said, with an air 
of the greatest simplicity and humility: 





‘*Ah! yes, I didnot think of it before. 
Through. the 


This is am excellent idea 





medium of your Fremdenblatt I may yet be- 
come famous.” . 

He and his brother Max, when 
used to amuse themselves writing rival 
bexameters and pentameters in rman, 
and we all remember Heine’s dream of the 
uphappy hexameter limping to bis bed with 
five feet and appealing to bim by its classic 
rights to give him his sixth ‘foot. One 
day Max read to Heine some 
verses of his own composition. The latter 
shook his head sadly and said: ‘‘ You had 
better stick to prose, Max. It is quite mis- 
fortune enough forthe family to have one 
poet.” Anotherday, when he was out walk- 
ing with him, the brothers stopped to look 
at a spider’s web, in which a large spider 
had caught his victim, ‘‘ Observe!” Heine 
said, pointing to the fly, whose blood had 
just been sucked by the spider. ‘‘ That 
happens to sl fools in the world. The 
spider is a typeof society; its web is the 
the false words that lead us away; but the 
wise man does this,” and, raising his stick, 
he destroyed the web. The spider fell. 
Max wished to put his foot on it. ‘‘ Leave 
it,” said Heinrich. ‘‘It is enough to have 
destroyed the work of the enemy.” 

For his mother Heine always cierished 
tbe truest and deepest affection. From 
what previous biographers have told us 
and from what we pow read in her grand- 
daughter’s pages, we see her (like many of 
the mothers of great men) to have been a 
mostsuperior woman. Of bis father we bear 
little. The mother seems to have had the 
entire charge of the education of her chil- 
dren, and, in spite of ber severity, to have 
been looked up to and respected by ail of 
them. Sbe bad a great denl of literary and 
artistic taste, and bad, even asa girl, learned 
secretly to play the flute: It was this, in- 
deed, that first attracted Samson Heine’s at- 
tention and induced him to fallin love with 
her. The writer of these memoirs says that 
her mother remembered hearing the old lady 
frequently play duetis with her youngest 
sop, Gustave. 

One of the most touching circumstances 
connected with the last illness of Heinrich 
Heine was his dread that his mother should 
hear of it. Meissner tells us how he entered 
Heine’s room one day, and found him writ- 
ing to the old lady, then bowed down and 
enfeebled with sorrow and care. ‘‘ Do you 
write to her often?” asked Meissner. 
“Regularly every month.” ‘‘How un- 
happy she must be at your condition.” “ At 
my condition,” answered Heine. ‘She 
knows nothing about it. My mother be- 
lieves me to be as well and sound as I was 
when I last saw her. She is old and reads 
no bewspnpors and has no friends to toll 
her. I write to her as cheerfully as I can 
about my wife and my happy life. If she 
remarks that the signature only is mine, I 
explain by telling her that I have pains in 
my eyes, which will soon pass off. And so 
she is happy. And, indeed, no mother 
would believe that a son could be as sick 
and wretched asIam.” And so he closed 
bis letter, full of brightness and affecied 
cheerfulness, and sent it to the post. 

The mother survived her son and lived 
to be eighty years of age. One of the 
simplest and most pathetic poems Heine 
ever wrote was addressed to her: 
Rees eae hd wwe word round, 

And gece if love anywhere be found. 
To most 1a love by love was my intent— 


200) love everywhere; at every gate 
I stretched my ees out with a sigh 
An a little love for 5 
Tet svor ener still for love Tesughe., 
ever 
And foul it no ! Then, with sorrow fraught 
ni 


Sees th fay Sad vere yearned 
At ten years of age, the Princess tells us, 
Heine showed the first spark of literary im- 
agination. Her mother was attending a 
girls’ school, directed by nuvs, who em- 
ployed professors to give lessons to their 
pupils. ‘One of them, Professor B—, 
related a story to them one day, which 
they were to write as a theme from mem- 
ory. Bythe time she reached bome the 
little 1 found she had forgotten the 
whole of the story, and conf as much 
to her brother, with tears. ‘ Never mind,’ 
he said. ‘Try to remember all you can. Ill 
patch it up for you.’ Ao hour afterward 
he returned with the composition com- 
pleted, and my mother, delighted at having 
got off so easily, did no! even take the 
trouble to read it. The following day she 
presented her copy-book, along with that 
of her companions. They were generally 
returned immediately by the professor, 
with a mark of approbation or disa 
probation; but this time he kept it, and, 
sending for her, at the end of the lesson, 
asked: ‘Who wrote your story?’ Ia 
her fright, she answered: ‘I did.’ ‘Tell 
me the truth,’ was his reply. ‘I will not 
punish you. Who wroteit? My mother 
then felt obliged to confess the truth. 
‘It is a chef dauvre,’ replied the master, 
and he read aloud the story. which was of 
the most sensational description. The 
children laughed and with excite- 
ment, as they heard it.’ There is some- 
thing very comic in the professor coming 
to his mother, after this incident, and recom- 
mending her, in consequence of the boy’s 
great intelligence, to make him learn 
theslogy and put him into the Church.” 
‘*He will become a cardinal, at least,” 
said the worthy man. His opinion 
would hardly have been indorsed by 
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the French abbé who was his tutor, and 


Frevch for der Glaube, 
ask the question: ‘Henri, what is. der 
Glaube in French? And each time, with a 
burst of tears, did I answer: ‘ It is le erédit. 
At the seventh time the enraged questioner 
screamed out ‘It is la religion / and a rain 
of blows descended upon me.” 

In 1819 Heine went to the University at 
Bonn, and here he exhibited all the bad and 
all the good qualities usually possessed by 
young students. He was extravagant iv 
his expenditure, but generous in giving to 
avy of his comrades who needed help. He 
was dilatory in attending the lectures 
necessary to fit him for his intended pro- 
fession; but assiduous in his study of the 
languages and literature of other countries, 
Heine was extremely particular about his 
dress and was well known in Bonn asa 
dandy. His clothes were always cut ac- 
cording to the last fashion and his frills 
and laces folded and goffered with excep- 
tional daintiness. He was of medium hight, 
and his features were of a noble and at 
the same time gentle cast. 

We all of us remember Heine's amusing 
account of his interview with Goethe at 
Weimar. ‘‘ WhenI visited bim at Weimar 
and stood in front of him, I looked invol- 
untary to cne side, expecting to see the 
engle there with the thunderbolt in its beak. 
1 was on the point of speaking Greek to 
him; but I observed that he spoke German, 
so I told him in German that the plums on 
the road between Jena and Weimar hada 
very fine taste. I had during so many 
wivter nizhts lain thinking and thinking of 
the magnificect avd profound things I 
would say to Goethe some day; and when, 
at last, | saw him, tbe only observatiou 1 
made was that the Saxon plums had a very 
fine taste. And Goethe -miled.” His niece 
makes an additiow to this account by telling 
us that the two poeis spoke about the 
weather and all sorts of indifferent things, 
until Goethe suddenly interrupted bis 

uest by asking: ‘‘ What work are you do- 

ngat this moment?” “‘ Faust,” answered the 

young poet, quickly. The second volume 
of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust” bad not yet been pub- 
lished. Struck by the answer, the Weimar 
Jupiter put on his most godlike air, and re- 
plied, haughtily: ‘‘ Have you no other busi- 
ness at Weimar, Herr Heine?” “ Having 
pussed the theshhold of your house, all my 
business in this city is finished,” and, thus 
speaking, Henri took his leave. 

Another time, when he was at Monaco, a 
certain Bavarian princess, who loved to run 
after celebrated ple, said to an aide-de- 
camp: “I should lke to see this original 
poet.” ‘* Your Highness’s wish can be 
easily satisfied,” said the aide-de-camp. I 
know where to find him.” A messenger 
was immediately dispatched to the poet's 
house, with an order to invite Herr Heine 
to come and take coffee with Her Serene 
Highness. The only answer returned was: 
**Herr Heine’s respectful thanks to Her 
Screne Highness; but he is accustomed to 
take his coffee where he dives.” 

Ali Heine’s family were naturally averse 
to his marriage with Matilde Mirat, and 
the writer of the memoirs talks of her 
with no love. ‘‘She was a handsome 
woman, rather inclined to embonpoint, with 
black hair, white teeth, a voluptuous, full- 
lipped moutb, and gentle, expressive eyes. 
She was a regular Parisian grisette and 
quite uneducated.” ‘One of Matitde’s best 
qualities,” said Heine, laughingly, to Se- 
wald, ‘*is that she does not know one atom 
ef German literature and has not reada 
single word of my writings.” ‘‘ People say 
that Heine is a very clever man, ’ she would 
say ; ‘‘but 1 know nothingabout it. I suppose 
I must trust to their word.” And, curiously 
enough, this simple, unsophisticated Watur- 
kind became a great source of bappiness in 
his life. ‘‘Only two consolations are left 
me and sit caressiogly by my pillow—m 
French wife and the German nurse.” He 
was always most indignant if people did not 
see Matilde’s cleverness. 

On leaving Hamburg, a friend of Heine’s 
gave him a large sausage, begging him to 
take it to Paris as an offering t0 a homceo- 
pathie doctor, » friend of his. In the rail- 
way carriage Heine tasted a bit of it, and 
liked it so much that before he reached 
Paris there was only a morsel Jeft. This he 
enclosed in an envelope and dispatched it, 
with the following letter: ‘‘ Dear Doctor: 
According to the precepts of homeeopathby, 
the thousandth part is more efficacious than 
the whole. 1 send you, therefore, that por- 
tion of theenclosed sausage in the hope that 
the pleasure you derive from it will be a 
thousand times greater than if you had re- 
ceived it all.” 

In the year 1846 Heine writes to Varn- 
hagen von Ense: “Iam sick in body, but 
the soul has not suffered much. A weary 
flower, it is bent a litile, but by no meaps 
withered; and it is rooted fast in truth and 
love.” Twelve months had then elapsed 
since his terrible malady bad first declared 
itself, ‘‘and already,” he adds, ‘‘my lips are 
80 dendened that even kissing has no effect 
upon them. I sit whole nights long silent 
by the side of the fire with my wife. 
"Quelle conversation allemande!’ she says 
sometimes, with a sigh: The palate, too. 
and a part of the tongue are affected, and 
all that I eat tastes like earth; once the 
sweetest life and now nothivg but gi¢ om 


7 


land desire for death. Had: I not wife and 
parrot,.E would, God forgive mel put an 


| end to my misery.” One. of his favorite 


wuys of expressing intense happiness in 
days gone by bad been: ‘‘The nightingales 
sing in my heart.” Now the song of birds 
was torture to him; even the sunshine he 
had loved so well had to be veiled and 
darkened ere it entered bis room. -‘‘ My 
body,” he moaned, ** is so shrunk that there 
is hardly anything of me left but my voice, 
and my bed makes me think of the melodi- 
ous grave of the enchanted Merlin, which is 
in the forest of Broceliand, in Brittany, 
under high oaks, whose ~ shine like green 
flowers to heaven. Ah! I envy thee those 
trees, brother Merlin, and their fresh wav- 
ing; for over my mattress-grave here, in 
Paris, no green leaves rustle, and early and 
late 1 hear nothing but the rattle of car- 
riages, hammering, scolding, and the jingle 
of the piano. A grave without rest; death 
without the privilege of the departed, who 
have no longer any deed to spend money, 
orto write letters, or to compose books. 
What a melancholy situation!” 

To the last his keev. wit remained ready 
and sarcastic as ever. ‘‘If you calm my 
miserable sciatic nerve,” he said to Schle- 
singer, ‘‘all the others begiv a torment of 
hell. “Iam sure*my verves would obtain a 
gold’ medal at the Great Exhibition for 
oversensitiyeness,” ‘*Pouves-vous siffler?” 
asked his doctor, ‘‘ Non; pas méme les 
comédies de Scribe.” “Is there anything 
you would particularly fancy?” inquired 
one of bis attendants, ‘‘No. I am like 
Scribe. I have no taste in partioular.” He 
thus delighted to take some butt and aim 
the shafts of his ridicule at him. 

One of the poet’s frieuds, anxious for his 
conversion, asked bim shortly before his 
death if he were at peace with God. ‘‘ Set 
your mind at rest,” answered Heine. “* Le 
bon Dieu. me pardonnera, c'est son métier,” 
“Do you believe in the existence of a 
supreme being?” the same person, asked on 
another occasion. ‘If a supreme being, 
perfecily omnipotent and all-sceing, exists, 
do you think he will care whether a 
wretched little mouse, Jiving in the Rue 
d’Amsterdam, believes in him or not?” 
**What good doesitdo me?” he laments, 
‘*that at banquets my health is drunk out 
of golden goblets and in the best of wine, 
if I myself, separated from all the joys of 
the world, can only wet my lips with an 
insipid tisene? What good doesit do me 
that entbusiastic youths and damsels crown 
my marble bust with laurels, when on my 
real bead a blister is being clapped behind 
my ears by an old sick-nurse? What lists 
it tomeif all the roses of Shiraz giow and 
smell for me so. aweetly? Alas! Shiraz is 
two thousand miles from the Rue d’Am- 
sterdam, where I get nothing to smell, in 
the melancholy sojitude of my sick-room, 
but the perfume of warm napkins.” “it 
is time,” he sings, ‘‘to bury the old, un- 
happy ditties, and all the sad dreams. So 
fetch me a coffin vast. It must be vaster 
than Heidelberg’s vat and longer than the 
bridge over the Main. And then fetch a 
dozen giants. They must be stronger than 
St. Christopber, in the cathedral of Co- 
logne, on the Rhine. They must take up 
that coffin and sink it deep in the ocean- 
wave, for such a mighty coffin must be laid 
ina mighty grave. Would you know why 
my coffin mnst be so vast and stout and 
wide? I shall lay all.my sorrows and Jove 
and anguish there, side by.side,” ; 

Heine was buried in the cemetery at 
Montmartre, and his niece tells us that his 
widow would not allow thé family to put 
up a suitable monument over the remains 
of the poet. Notbing, therefore, marks his 
resting-place but a marble slab, on which is 
inscribed his vame, ‘‘Heinrich Heine,” 
without even the words ‘‘Rest in peace.” 
We saw the other day in the columns of a 
newspaper that a Swiss admirer of Heine 
took a pilgrimage to his grave on the late 
anniversary of his death. He found it in 
the most forlorn and neglected state. He 
was curious to learn if any of the French 
visitors to the knew anything of 
the world-renowned German. ‘Henri 
Eine,” seid one, looking at the stone, ‘‘ No. 
I do not know who he was.” With the ex- 
ception of the weather-worn and leafless re- 
mains of the Jaurel crown which the Ger- 
man venerators of Heine placed upon the 
tomb, on All-Souls’ Day, 1879. no symbol of 
respect or love now marks the grave of this 
brilliant though erratic genius. We are 
astounded , considering the enthusiastic love 
of Germans for their Heine, to find his 
grave thus neglected. 

‘“« Thetears which flow forus will not be so 
warm a8 those we shed for our loved ones. 
The new geticration know neither what we 
wanted vor what we have suffered, and how 
could they know us? ~The deepest secreta of 
our hearts we have never epoken out. We 
descend into the grave with closed lips.”— 
Nuva H. Kewsarn, in ‘* The Contemporary 
Review.” 





A densermax went to Mauch Chunk, 
Pa., to spend his vacation, and during the 
first hight three old hens, which had gone to 
roost on atree outside bis bedroom window, 
were disturbed by a cat and flew into the 

ment. The Jerseymayn awakened, and 
slashed a pillow around ontfl the bewildered 
fowls found their way out. The next morn- 
ing he told his-host that he should come there 





every Sone pefecnion the whole night he 


: bad seen 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





Tus Emperor Hadrian, passing near 
Tiberias, in Galilee, observed an old wan 
diggivg a large trench, in order to plant 
some fig-trees. ‘‘Hadst thou properly em- 
ployed the’ morning of thy lite,” suid 
Hadrian, ‘‘thou needest not have worked so ' 
hard in the evening of thy days.” ‘I bave 
well employed my early days; nor will I 
peglect the evening of my life, and let God 
dv what he thivks best,” replied the map. 
‘*How old mayest thou be, good mau?” 
asked the emperor. ‘A hundred years,” 
was the reply. ‘‘What!” exclaimed 
Hadrian. ‘‘ A hundred yeers old art thou 
and stii] plantést trees? Canst thou, then, 
hope ever to enjoy the fruits of thy labor?” 
**Great king,” rejoined the hoary-headed 
mun, ‘‘yes, 1 do hope. If God permit, | 
way even eat the fruit of these very trees; 
if not, my children will. Have not my 
forefathers planted trees for me, and shall 
I not do the same for my children?” Ha- 
drian, pleased with the honest man’s reply, 
suid: ‘* Well, old mav, if ever thou livest 
to see the fruit of these trees, let me know 
it. Dost thou hear, good old man?” And 
with these words he left him. The old 
man did live long enough to see the fruitsof 
his industry. The trees flourished and 
bore excellent fruit. As soon as they were 
sufficiently ripe, he gathered tbe most 
choice figs, put them in a basket, and 
marched off toward the emperor's resi- 
dence. Hadrian happeved to look out of 
one of the windows of his palace. Seeing 
a man, bent with age, with a basket on bis 
shoulders, standing near the gute, he ordered 
him to be admitted to his presence. ‘‘ What 
Is thy pleasure, old man?” demanded 
Hadrian. ‘‘May it please your majesty,” 
replied the man, ‘‘to recollect seeing once 
a very old man planting some trees, when 
you desired him, if ever he sbould gather 
the fruit, to let you know. I am that old 
man, and this is the fruit of those very 
trees. May it please you graciously to 
acceptthem, as a bumble tribute of grati- 
tude for your mujesty’s great condescen- 
sion.” Hadrian, gratified to see so extra- 
ordinary an ivstance of longevity, accom- 
panied by the full use of manly faculties 
and honest exertion, desired the old man to 
be seated, and, ordering the basket to be emp- 
tied of the fruit and to be filled with gold, 
gave it to him asa present. Some courtiers, 
who witnessed this uncommon acene, ex- 
claimed: ‘‘ Is it possible that our great em- 
peror should show so much honor to a 
miserable Jew?’ ‘‘ Why should I not 
honor him whom God has honored?” re- 
plied Hadriav. ‘‘Look at his age and 
imitate his exaniple.” The emperor then 
very graciously dismissed the old man, 
who went home highly pleased and de- 
lighted. 

When the old man came home and ex- 
hibited the present he had received, the 
people were all astonished. Among the 
neighbors whom curiosity had brought to 
his house, there was a silly, covetous 
woman, who, seeing so mucb treasure 
obtained fora few figs, imagined that the 
emperor must be very fond of that fruit, 
She, therefore, hastily ran home, and, ad- 
dressing her husband, said to him : ‘Thou 
silly man, why tarriest thou here? Hearest 
thou not that Cesar is very fond of figs? 
Go, take some to him, and thou mayest be 
as rich as thy neighbor.” The foolish hus- 
band, unable to bear the reproaches of his 
wife, took a large sack filled with figs on 
his shoulder, and, after much fatigue, 
arrived at the palace-gate and demanded 
admittance to the emperor. Being asked 
what he wanted, he answered tbat, under- 
standing his majesty wag very fond of figs, 
he had brought a whole sackful, for which 
he expected a great reward. The officer 
on duty reported it to the emperor. Ha- 
drian could not help smiling at the man’s 
folly and impertinence. ‘‘ Yes,” said he 
to the officer, ‘‘the fool shall have his re- 
ward. Let him remain where he is, and let 
every one who enters the gate take one of 
the figs, and throw it at his face, till they 
are all gone. "Then let him depart.” The 
order was punctually executed. The 
wretched man, abused, pelted, and de- 
rided, instead of wisbing for gold, wished 
only to see the bottom of his bag. After 
much patience and still more pain, be had 
his wish. The bag ng my the poor 
fellow was dismissed. Dejected and sor- 
rowful, he hastened toward his home. His 
wife, who wasall the while considering how 
to dispose of the expected treasure—calcu- 
Jating how many fine caps, gowns, and 
cloaks she would purchase, and contem- 
plating with inward delight how fine she 
would look, how her neighbors would 
stare to see her dressed in silk and gold— 
most impatiently expected her husband’s 
return. He came, at last, and, though she 
saw the bag empty, she imagined that bis 
pockets, at least, were full. Without 
giving him the usual salutation and hardly 
allowing him to take breath, she hastily 
asked him what good luck he had. ‘* Have 
patience, base and wretched woman,” 
replied the enraged husband. ‘ Have pa- 
tience, and I will tell thee. I have had both 

and good Inck. My great tuck was 
that I took to the emperor figs, and not 
peaches, else I should have been stoned to 





death. And my good luck was that the figs 


‘were ripe. Had been unripe, I cet 
> Pe Midrash 


have left my, Drains behind me. 





ANOTHER GEM, 


FROM THE HONORED LIPS OF 
The Reverend 
LEVI PHILETUS DOBBS, 
‘ DOCTOR OF DIVINITY. 


I orren hear (remarked the mussive 
mind, wiping the beaded drops from his 
towering brow, drops tbat did but measure 
the intensity of the toils that were going on 
within that lofty dome)—lI have often beard 
men deploring their insignificance and the 
fact that they could do nothing. But me- 
thivks this grief und humility is misap- 
plied. I have never known apy one or 
anything but could do something. If we 
caunot do one thing, why, we can do 
another. 

Thus, in the inanimate creation, ’tis true 
a grain of sand could not make a watch; 
but then it could stop a watch. An atom 
of lime would have but a poor show ip try- 
ing to help anybody to see; but it can put 
an eye out by a judicious use of itself. 

A small child could not, it is likely, 
make a steam engine; but then he can 
throw a handful of grave] in among the 
wheels and bring it to a stund, and that 
is something. Many a man cavnot, per- 
haps, give very large sums to benevolence; 
but he can urge a good many reasons why 
other men should not give—he can suggest 
to the doubting and hesitating and half- 
aroused ample reasons why they should 
yield to the impulse of frugality. Mr. Par- 
nell and bis horde of savages could not for 
the life of them a on the British Gov- 
erpment and govern Ireland; but then they 
can so obstruct and annoy as to paralyze 
Parliament and to worry the greatest man 
in England half to death. 

A man may not be able to do much; but 
let him remember with comfort and pride 
that he can—when he sees a man running to 
the station at the last moment—that hecan, 
at least, stop him, with ‘‘ What’s your 
hurry?” and he can perchance make the 
man miss his train. 

Maybe you cannot preach sermons like 
Spurgeon; but you can pick flaws in every 
sermon you hearand robit of half its effect. 

Ob ! yes, there is something that we all 
can do; the feeblest even.—Wat. Baptist. 


DIRECTIONS FOR KILLING DOMES- 
TIC ANIMALS. 


Tne Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals undertakes 
to kill or have killed in a merciful man- 
ner all horses, dogs, and cats in Boston and 
vicinity. There should be in every city 
and town one or more skilled persons to do 
this business. In many towns and cities 
there is no such person, therefore, the Soci- 
ety publishes these simple directions, 
hoping thusto prevent much cruelty now 
practiced. 

1. By Blows. —Blindfold, and with ea 
heavy ax or hammer strike just below the 
foretop. One vigorous blow will fell the 
horse; two will make death sure. 

2, By the Bullet.—Place the muzzle of 
the rifle or pistol within a few inches of 
the head and shoot him in the same spot. 
A charge of buckshot fired from a shot- 
gun will be equally effectual. Be careful 
not to strike or shoot too low, 

It is absolutely unsafe to administer 
chloroform toa horse that has the use of 
its legs. 

For a small dog or cat a quarter of a 
teaspoonful of pure cyanide of potassium, 
placed on the tongue (they will not take it in 
food), as near the throat as possible, is 
sufficient; or they may be chloroformed 
by saturating a sponge or folded flannel 
with the liquid (an ounce is sufficient) and 
placing it with the animal in an ordinary 
wash-boiler or other air-tight vessel, 

For a large dog use half a teaspoonfal 
of pure cyanide of potassium, placed on 
the tongue, as near the throat as possible. 











Proressor Kine says he has no doubt that 
a balloon voyage across the Atlantic can be 
made with safety. Just so, Professor. It’s 
the voyage that only gets part way across 
that’s dangerour, 


RESCUED FROM DEATH. 








Wirntam J. Coven, of Somerville, Mass., 
eave: “In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGR, followed by a revere 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 I was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole In 
my lung as big as ahalf dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. 1 cave 
up hope; but @ friend told me of Dr. WIT- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surpnNee, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I fee) better 
than for three years past. 

“T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the other medicines I have taken since my sick- 
ness.” For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed, 
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farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially interested. } 








STOCK AND DAIRY NOTES. 





BY HERDSMAN, 





Frepine Stock. 


STock-naisnc, like farming in general, in 
order to be profitable, demands avoidance of 
waste. In no phase of farm work and farm life 
is there a greater Mability to little extravagances 
than in the feeding of stock. It’s only alittle 
meal that the fat cow throws from her feeding- 
box; only a few oats that drop through the 
horses’ feed-box in the manger; only a few 
“‘nubbins” of torn that the pigs root out of the 
trough into the filth beneath their feet; only a 
lock or two of hay that the sheep trample under 
foot at each feeding ; but in the eourse of a year 
these little things amount to much, and it is all 
unnecessary waste. 

Corn is the great feed for stock; but this 
year economy in its use will have to be con- 
tionally practiced. Though the crop is coming 
on very well now, yet there cannot be over an 
average trop in many places less than half 
the usual yield, and corn will mean “cash.” 
Proper facilities for feeding economically must 
be provided, and for swine root crops, potatoes, 
pumpkins, etc. must take the place of corn in 
a large degree. The higher the price of corn 
the greater the profit in feeding ground and 
cooked food. 


Warm WEATHER AND Borten. 


To make good butter in hot weather is to 
attempt that which is impossible, many good 
housewives think. Those who have not the 
modern conveniences for setting milk, no cream- 
eries, no “solid-butter’’ cows—what are they 
todo? We own they are laboring under difficul- 
ties. The importance of having a good supply of 
ice for dairy use cannot be overrated, for it is the 
great thing in Summer butter-making. It costs 
a little something to build an ice-house, yet it 
need not be an expensive one; it takes time 
and trouble to cut and haul the ice from the 
pond, yet itis in the Winter that this is to be 
done, when labor and time are worth least, 
usually. All the cost and all the trouble will 
be more than balanced by having nice butter to 
sell the year round at good prices, especially 
when the cellar or milk-room is naturally 
warm. Make a tank of wood or brick; set the 
milk in cans, 18 or 20 inches high by 8 inches in 
diameter; fill the tank with water onee or 
twice a week, and put in a cake of ice, or 
enough to keep the temperature at about 55° 
Fah.; and the cream will arise abundantly. 
When the cream is ready for the churn, see 
that it has a temperature of about 62°, at which 
point butter is soonest made. Previous to 

churning, stir the cream every day, and there 
* will be no trouble from ‘white specks” in the 
butter. Work without smoothing and making 
the butter pasty. It will preserve the texture. 


SHADE IN THE PASTURE. 


This is of much importance. Cows cannot 
do as well when forced to be continually in the 
hot sun. They know what a shade is for, and, 
if there are trees In the field, they will resort to 
them in the hottest part of the day, and do 
their “eating’’ in the morning or late after- 
noon. They will do all the better ct the pail. 
It isa matter for regret to see fine shade-trees in 
the pastures mercilessly cut down for firewood, 
when their shade would be so grateful to the 
stock. Better, a great deal, plant out elms, 
butternuts, hickories, and the like around the 
fences, where they will give no trouble when 
the field is to be tilled. Plenty of water, too, 
should, if possible, be provided in the pastures, 
if not already there, Watering the milk in 
this way is not to be feared. Cows cannot do 
well without it, and ff they can now and then 
slake their thirst in the fleld they will not over- 
drink when they reach the yard, where water is 
provided. If we get no better returns from our 
cattle, let’s be kind to them or, at least, hu- 
mane. 

Sucar-Brets FoR SToox. 


The cultivation of the sugar-beet for feeding 
to cattle is not yet very widely practiced, Far- 
mers want their land for “money” crops 
especially if the mortgage on the farm rests 
heavily, and probably they are right. But, then, 
not all farmers are 6o situated. Sugar-beets 
furnish an excellent sup;lementary food—a 
sort of desgert, as it were. They impart an 
agreeable flavor to the milk and increase it in 
quantity, and make a good fattening ration, if 
fed with meal, bran, or corn. To show the 
comparative feeding values of sugar-beets and 
clover-hay, the following is submitted: one 
acre of land, under the best condition, will 
yield two tons and a half of clover-hay, and one 
acre of sugar-beets will average ten tons weight. 
By analysis and experiment, which we have no 





room for here, it has been shown that, with 





elements added to the ration, 
the clover-hay would dé: & to feed a 
imilch cow 171 days, allowing her 85 pounds 
day ; while the beets would keep her 215 
under the' same conditions, making the 
total Gigestible nutriment of this ratiom equal 
16,45 pounds. The theoretical patrittve pro- 
uct from one acre, then, would feed a cow 
days longer with beets than with clover-hay. 
raising these rootedor cattle-feed, no special 
¢are or soil is needed; hence, they may be grown 
extensively. Im France it is thought that a 
¢light fermentation increases the digestibility 
of the fodder. In Winter the roots are steamed 
end in Summer fermented by natural heat. 
an we not put the matter to practical test 
ore extensively in this country. 


Tue SHEEP-scas. 

The scab is the most troublesome disease to 
Which sheep are subject. It makes the animal 
poor and thin; its wool hangs in shreds, from 
continual rubbing; it becomes matted in 
places; and the skin is encrusted with scabs 
or patched with Diisters, from Which issues a 
yellowish matter. Inside the scab is a minute 
insect, which, under a glass, looks like a 
minute spider. This burrows nnder the skin 
and the irritation produces the blisters above 
mentioned. When the female scab insect is 
ten or fifteen days old; she begins to deposit 
her eggs in thousands, which may hatch in a 
few days or remain in a dry state for two 
years or more. The mites will also remain in a 
similar condition for along time, attached to 
stones and fences, where they have been rubbed 
off by the sheep. 

It is, therefore, almost impossible to rid the 
flock of these pests or to prevent them from 
being attacked by it. There are certain reme- 
dies, known as chemical sheep-dips, that are on 
sale ; but a good substitute for them is made by 
steeping four ounces of tobacco with an ounce 


of sulphur to each gallon of water required for 


six hours. The liquid should be at a tempera- 
ture of 120 degrees when used. It is poured 
into a tank or trough, and the sheep are dipped 
into it and rubbed with something rough, to 
loosen the scabs, so that the liqaid may take 
effect. About two minutes are sufficient for the 
bath. 


THE FARMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Tue tables of figures herewith may at first 
sight appear to be “‘ dry reading” to some, but 
a little examination will reveal a very large 
amount and variety of interesting information, 
presented in the most condensed form. The 
figures are epitomized partly from the official 
census for 1880, partly from advanced figures 
kindly furnished to the American Agriculturist, 
by Mr. C. W. Seaton, Supt. Census, ete. After 
repeated efforts, we have been unable to ob- 
tain a few sets, except for the first two columns 
giving the total number of farms in 1870 and 
1880, which are official. The detail figures are 
not yet made up at the Census Office and we 
insert estimates based upon comparisons of the 
population, etc. of similarly situated states and 
territories, founding the detail estimates of 
Massachusetts, for example, upon the official 
figures for Connecticut, and those of Ten- 
nessee upon those of Kentucky. Our detail 
estimates for Texas and for the seven new 
states and territories grouped together may be 
somewhat wide of the mark in individual cases ; 
but this will not materially affect the total re- 
sults and have no effect upon the other com- 
parisons. 

The Total Number of Farms, Fumilies, and 
Dwellings.—The number of farms exceeds four 
millions, or about one farm to every twelve 
inhabitants, old and young. The total number 
of families in the United States in 1880 was 
9,945,916. There were, therefore, about 100 
farms for every 243 families, or rather more 
than two farms for every five families—cities, 
villages, and country included. About half of 
the entire population are engaged fn agriculture. 
The dwellings, in city and country, number 
8,955,812, a little more than double the number 
of farms. The total of farms for 1870 are also 
given, but that census was far less thorough 
than for 1880. According to the present figures 
for 1870, there were then 2,949,085 farms. The 
reports published at that time gave the total 
number of farms at only 2,659,085 and evidently 
too low. 


Number of Farms, by States.—TMinois leads off 
with over a quarter of a million. The rank of 
the states is shown in the following tables : 


Group 4.—Havixe Over 200,000 re 
Tiltnois. . = Ret rw Xom rr 058| Penn... 

Ohio....... 5,575| Totail...i, stat 
Group yori nik 150,000 Farns. 
Indiana. . aed Kentucky.166,453' N. Caroli’a 157.600 
lowa..... 1! Tennessee 165,650) Michigan. 154.006 
Texas.... “ae mt Total 
Group C.—Havrixe Over 100,000 Farms. 
Georgia. -~<$gn ne] spebease. 190,984 )vinginte, Cok. 

Kansas. ...198,561| Wisconsin 134,32 Mississt’pi.10 


The first five contain over 28 per cent, of ‘i 
the farms in the entire 47 states and territories; 
while the ten states in groups A and B, with 
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080,585 farms, contain just about as many as 
the 87 othérs, anid the 18 states in’ the three 
number very nearly 78 pet céiit.‘of all 
farms. 
Mos Farms to the Area of Tip wha’ eet 
(excluding water areas). 
frmpeietipa sgeey my mM 
oe tee followed by Ohio, Rhode Island, 
ete., : 


agnottions Pipe A +++ 16 
4 ble ed's ox! jersey... - 
beau dg ieee teres aM 
In Great Farms (and Plantations), having: | 
1,000 acres or more, Georgia leads, followed 
thus : 
Ocoegn, «Am es Ovan 1,000 i 


coed rts x Carahins- {at yeaiapa 38 38 ‘ 


M padida wesd Venaisants vbgtichiy betone im this group. 
Grovur BF “oqps or S cargia. To 1,000 8 


Wire: 9 all =e 
siekeas dh eas, ee ie te... 
Biase poi. Gist ebeee 


Kentu: 

pn ig TET EL this group 
also. 

Of Media Farms, 100 te 108 acres, generally 
160 acres, or “‘ quarter par ne = following 
15 states have over 40,000 each, viz 


Grovr F.—Farus or 108 a 490 Acaxs. 











Texas, Tennessee (7). 

Of. Small Farms, 50 to 100 acres, many of 
those in the West being “balf”’ or “quarter 
sections,” 15 states have over 25,000 each, viz.: 

Grovr 4.--Fane o7,,50 70.99 Acres. 


\Obio........ Th 84,7 
hs ae ag MR SR | 
e ‘orl 4s6 
I 080) WT. M7 + +026, 54 
bodes Sp eee tga. Biss 
Texas, Tennessee 


Of Very Small Farms, having 20 acres and 
ufder 50 acres, Ohio Teads With nearly 50,000 
and 16 states contain over or neatly 20,000 such 














farms, 

Group H.—Farms oF 20 To 49 Acres. 
JOM. 4. dae rch (x York « pf Misaisetppi.26 26,296 
iTilinols...... Pe S31 lowa........ 
Miohigan,. 45.099 score ot Wisc itn. 2 7 
eae eo Seo ina Sess Kothnees. “0288 





Of Dimirutive Farms, under 10 acres each, 
there are about 135,000 reported. These, prob- } 
ably, consist largely of those cultivated as 
market gardens, nedr. cities, and with specially 
valuable products, as tobacco and ‘early vege- 
\tables, ete. The twenty ‘states having over 
2,100 of these reported are: 

Group L—Fanus Over $ axp Uxper 10 Acres. 


New York. . woeee 2,737 
er a 2S ae oan 
a6 lina. eager Se ee Y vane 


Virginie... § tae Maryland... nia 2 9 
Group X. —F ARMs Uspen 3 AoREs. 


New York... 

Kentucky .. 

nihaimg, 
. Carolina... 














Ponnaylva ania. 
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AGRICULTURE IN FRANCE. 


France may be said to have no Herd Book 
save for Durhams, and which only dates from 
1871; yet she has several excellent native breeds 
of cattle, whose purity mezits a special register. 
Her famous breed of Percheron horses has ne 
hereditary archives of which to boast. The 
United States, which is beginning to vuy up 
these valuable horses, keeps « record of the 
race. The Durham breed of cattle has many 
opponents in France, and a study of the sta- 
tistics respécting the animals.of this race, born 
in or imported into France, reveals a few inte:. 





esting facts. 

The records of the Herd Book fn question are 
official and comprise “thé period 1871 to 1879. 
During the former year there were 530 Durhams 
born in France, of which total 238 were males 
and 292 females. In 1875 the births were 659, 
comprising 323 males and 836. females.. In 1879 
the births were 560 and conaisted of 263 males 
anid 297 females. A glance at these figures ex- 
hibits the great disproportion between the 
sexes. The females uniformly predominate 
over the males. This peculiarity, besides, would 
appear to be special to the short-horns. Norm- 
ally, the sexes maintain almost. an equilib- 
rium, a8 over a wide range of births the males 
predominate slightly—in the ratio of 106 to 100 
females ; but, as shown by the f 
the ratios ate 8134, 96, 883¢ males to 100 females 
respectively. This is the result of the law of 
heredity, by which breeders direct their efforts 
to weaken the temperament of the Dull, in 
order to produce what is known as fineness, 

The figures further indicate that, while in 1871 
the total registered Durhams was 630, and in 
1875. 650, the number tm 1879 fell to 560. This 
diminution is to be simply to a falling 
off fm the number of rearers; and & fact very 





curfows, that, while the breeders Durhams, be- 
Se upper or 


male, says an Arabian proverb. To be able to 
irrigate land appropriately is to bring fecundity 
jwhere, without such, the soil would remain 
sterile, despite all labor and manuring. But 
‘the agriculturists must be instructed how to 


rains, 

‘The Department of the Var is one of the dryest 
in Southern France and one which has most 
suffered in its vineyards from the phylioxera, 
(Proprietors have employed steam-engines to 
pamp waters from rivers and inundate the vine- 
yards in Autumn, thereby drowning the phyl- 
loxerg to a Jarge extent. The cost of plant, 
ete. amounted to 2,400 francs per acre in the 
LESS | sear 1875, when the flooding began to tell. In 
1881 vineyards which six years previously had 
represented but a dead loss yielded a clear 
profit im mine of 1,000 francs per acre, or 25 per 
jcent. The expenses wonld be very much less 
|where the water is furnished by canal or tapped 
from springs. ‘Small proprietors frequently 
junite to secure a water-supply, for, if submer- 
,sion in Autamn be not a cure for the phyllox- 
era, it certainly minimizes its ravages. 

The réle of water, in vegetation is most ad- 
| vantageously insured when the irrigations are 
intermittent; instead of non-continued, between 
_April and September. The sheet of water ar- 
rfving on the soil after an interruption forces 
the stratum of afr which has replaced the first 
watering to descend into the sdil, renewing 
there the atmospheric oxygen around the roots 
of the plants. Iwo or three irrigations per 
week suffice. Thesame number of irrigations 
is not required for every kind of culture, As 
science bay demonstrated, there is a connection 
between the weight of water ‘which ought to 
pass by eyaporation of the léaves through a 
yield and the gross weight of that yield. That 
,connection represents sixty times the yield in 
the green state. In other words, the less the 
green produce the less the quantity of water 
‘required. 

A discussion is taking place respecting potato- 
| stalks as forage, either in the green state or in 
|. the latter when dried. The first point to con- 
. sider is, how far the removal of thestalks affects 
the development of the tubers. Opinion is 
next to unanimous that, ramoved too secon, 
either before coming into flower er shortly 
after that stage, the formation of starch and 
dry:matters in the tubers is arrested. The re- 
searches of Professors Noble and de Haraud on 
this point are conclusive. Further, it is only 
after the formation of the flowers, or aerial 
organs, that the plant commences the rapid de- 
velopment of the tubers. Suppression or thin- 
ning of the stems is only justifiable when they 
are overluxuriant and keep out air, sun, and 
light from the soil. According to Stockhardt, 
the chemical value of clover, as compared with 
potato-haulm, is as 3 to 2. He and also de 
Stecher testify that the haulm neither affects 
the yield of milk nor the quality of the butter. 
These drawbacks are only produced when the 
apples or-balls are attached. With 30 pounds 
of haulm, 15 of beet leaves, and 7 of straw, 
cows thrive well, suffering at first slightly from 
diarrhea. The latter disappeared, so that 60 
pounds of haulm could replace a proportionate 
reduction in beet leaves. 

M; Pasteur is prosecuting new experiments 
bearing upon inoculation against peri-pneumo- 
nia in black cattle. So far his laborslead to the 
belicf he will be as happy in his new field as 
be has been in the case of the charbon malady. 
Having stated he required funds to purchase 
subjects, the sum of 10,000 francs was immedi- 
ately subscribed by agriculturists and socie- 
ties.—N. 2. Farmer. 





ENSILAGE FOR DAIRY COWS. 

Svom grave uncertainties seem to pervade 
the minds of many farmers as to the use of en- 
silage as food for milch cows, stich doubts as 
to @ possible peculiar taste of the milk, cream, 
or butter made from this food, that, with your 
permission, I will give my experience of last 
season, hoping it may lead some of the doutt- 
ers to the right track, 

Last year I built a silo of 200.tons capacity, 
wholly of stone and Rosendale cement, with a 
frame ‘and roof for cover. It is & good one (1 
believe in no other). No water can get in; no 
sap fromm the corn can get out, as so mary com- 
plain of when their silos are not half built or 
made from stale cement or any poor materia!. 
On account of the Iong-extended aiought in this 
part of New Jersey, I was able to scrape to 
gether of good, bad, and indifferent, half dried, 
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we began feeding hay, amd though with an 
addition of grain, the cows lost at least 25 per 
cent. of milk. The cream did not make as much 
butter, and the butter was not of as good color 
or flavor. During the time of feeding ensilage 
we were unable to disedyer any other than the 
most satisfactory taste to milk, cream, or butter. 
The cows were in the most perfect state of 
health and kept in fine condition. 

I raised a Jersey calf, dropped in September, 
which had all ft wanted of ensilage, and I will 
show it any day beside any man’s calf six 
months older. I fed for90 days eight Western 
steers, which averaged a gaia of over 1} pounds 
per day. The fation forcows and oxen was 22 
pounds of enéilage nierming and night, and 
15 pounds of cut cornstalks at noon. The cows 
had 3 quarts of ¢ornmeal and 2 quarts of wheat 
bran per day, and the steers had 4 quarts of 
cornmeal for 45 days and 5 quarts for the last 
45 days. Our success with the steers quite 
astonished my neighbors, who feed in the old 
way. The butcher says the cattle slaughtered 
well, and the meat was remarkably fine and 
gave him every satisfaction. The use of poor 
ensilage, made from corn half ripe or frost- 
bitten, I have reason for believing would not 
give sueh satisfactory results. I am one who 
believes that, to make good ensilage, the corn 
should be cut at the right time, cut the right 
length, put away in a good silo, covered 
over nicely, and then well and thoroughly 
weighted down. 

The seed planted should be the Southern 
gourd-seed, drilled in rows 30 to 40 inches 
apart, and the ground cultivated the same as 
any corn. The ensilage should be cut three- 
eighths to three-quarters of an inch long and 
cut with the New York Plow Company’s sickle- 
cutter, for the reason that this cuts a drawing 
stroke, does not bruise the stalk or squeeze out 
the juice and open the fiber, to be filled with air, 
as the chopping machines, of necessity, must 
It is important to~have a good water-tight silo 
and heayy weighting—300 to 350 pounds to the 
square foot of surface. I believe in giving the 


_animais-all they will eat up clean, be it more or 


less. Contentment means fat in the bovine 
tribe,-as well as “riches’’ in the human.— 


Country Gentleman. 





CONSTRUCTION OF HEN-ROOSTS. 

Any one observing fowls when going to 
roost may have bad occasion, perhaps, to 
notice that-éach-ene has a particular ora chosen 
place on the perch. There are various methods 
of construeting roosts, and almost every one 
has a plan of his own. In the natural state, the 
birds roost onthe horizontal branches of trees, 
rarely sitting oné above another. It is the am_ 
bition of fowls to roost at the very top of their 
limits, especially the smaller breeds. The con- 
struction of perches, there*ore, is an important 
item im the arrangement of the inside of the 
building. 

Many are constructed ladder fashion, inclined 
from the lower sill up to the roof or eaves on 
the opposite side, and so situated as to com- 
mand the full rays of the sun as it enters the 
building: In this position the fowls are forced 
to roost in the day time, in order to catch any 
benefit from the sun’s rays, which is very bene- 
ficial during the Winter. Their standing-room 
is underneath this perch and scaffolding, in the 
shade. All the perches that I have seen of this 
sort were constructed with the view of saving 
the droppings and cleaning the building with 
the least trouble. This may all be very well, but 
the comfort and convenience of the fowls should 
be considered when confined in the buildings. 


I have found horizontal perches the best for 
all purposes, with a scaffolding underneath. 
The roosts should not be over four feet from 
the ground, and for the large breeds, like 
Brahmas and Cochins, not over two and a half. 
Many heavy birds are injured in alighting from 
high perches, bruising the feet and causing 
bumble-foot. The nest-boxes, also, should be 
arranged on the ground, so that the hens may 
walk off and on, and not be obliged to fly up 
and jump down, thus, in many cases, breaking 
the eggs in the nest, which has a damaping 
effect, whether the fowl be sitting or laying. 


After the egg is broken the hen eats it, and,. 


in many cases, this bad habit is formed in this 
manner. 

It is not necessary, that the roost should re- 
ceive the sunlight. dt is, also, a bad habit for 
the fowls to learn to roost during the day. 
Hens that are farced 7) do thig will not lay in 
the Winter. They must be active, and to do 
this they must have room to move about and 
scratch. In the cleansing of houses and perches 
there is nothing like lime scattered over floor- 
ing and underneath the perches, to absorb the 
moisture from the droppings, whén they are 
easily removed, This object is thé \dilef in 
cléansing houses, as the yérmin breed on ‘the 
moisture and live on the filth of the droppings. 
They are very tenacious and have a strong hold 
of life. Ihave known them to remain dormant 
in cracks or crevices of the buildings all Winter, 
and come out-fuil of life with the first 


gerous for the fowls. The use of coal-oil can- 

not be depended on. The roosts should be 
ample, so that the fowls may not sit crowded. 
—Uountry Gentleman. 





CANADA THISTLES. 





I szE that a correspondent asks how to keep 
off Canada thistles, and he is advised to plow 
up the patch. I say don’t, forI think he can 
kill them out easier, as follows: Take your 
kerosene oil-can, with oil and a quantity of 
salt ; cut off the tops or stalks, and burn them, 
if likely to scatter seed ; then pour some of the 
oil in the crown or hollow stalk of each root, 


you teed not fear any more trouble from all 
roots treated im’ that way. Look over your 
patch at several different times, so as to be sure 
that none escape your notice, and you will find 
it muth easier and more effeetive than the 
plowing and cultivating, as that will scatter the 
roots and make the patch larger, instead of 
smaller. The oil and salt I know is sure death 
to thistles, from the experience of myself ané 
some of my neighbors.—A. C. CHAMBERLAIN, 


in ** Ohio Farmer.”’ 





To THe Eprtor or THE INDEPENDENT : 

I am very glad to see in your last issue an 
article doing justice to gas tar as an insect ex- 
terminator. 

Immediately after Mr. Hart’s recommend- 
ation of it, in the Spring, I sent, at considerable 
expense and trouble, ten miles, to Ithaca, and 
obtained a supply. 1 then paid 75 cents for 
sprinkler and with assiduous patience followed 
Mr. Harf's directions. 

At the same time I purchased a store of calt- 
peter, and trié¢d the receipt given for its use on 
squash vines, etc. 

Since then my watering-pot, tar, and salt- 
peter have steod one side, silent witnesses that 
again I had been the dupe of false advertise- 
ments, F.C. B. 
“HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
acts as food for an exhausted brain. 


AGRICULTURAL. 
FAIRBANKS’ 
STANDARD 


SCALES. 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Breadway, New York. 
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culars ress the manuf: 
RPEEMPO CO. Syracuse, N.Y 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Boue Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 


Factory, Newark, N. J. 
i@~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


then cover it.with a good handful of salt, and 
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Cinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 


eile Riabubestere ture 9 wp 2y quality Of Bells, 
al attention | ey free to parties needing bells. 





THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & CO., Went Tray. §. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1882. 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 
will find it greatly to their advantage tosend 
their subscriptions through this office. Any of 
the following publications will be supplied, in 
connection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt 
of the sum named in addilion to the regular 
subscription price of Taz INDEPENDENT—Vviz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
ofthe respective publishers without premiums, 


postage paid, ; 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than thoce mentioned below. 


Reg. Price 
Anierican Agriculturist.......... $125 $150 
Atlantic Montbly...............- 850 400 
Century Magazine (formerly; Scrib 
BORD e svieitic cal thins cesecb ed -350 400 
Frank Léslie’s IMustrated Weekly. 350 400 
Harper's Magazine............... 350 400 
6 a 350 400 
8¢ BOGOR. ows 30 6 us co 008 . 850 400 
ve Young People (Weekly). 135 1 50 
Lippincott’s Magagine............ 260 300 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine.... 240 2 75 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 750 800 
National Sunday-sebool Teacher..110 1 25 
St. Nicholas Magazine.......... -270 300 





Semi-weekly Tribune............250 3800 
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Spring day. Fumigation is ineffectual, and dan- 
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has for sale the following named fine Stee! Engrav. 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
gent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 

ENGRAVINGS, 


“FIRST: READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
VION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Sa. in Artist's Proof; signed and attested 
y F, B. aor. the artist, and A, H. 
Ritehite, the 


00 
THE AUTHORS OF. THE UNITED STATES. 
Size, oe ee ci as GEN | yee 00 
in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H, 
Tes Se, Che EEMGTAVE.......0000-scc00 ¥ Thaaboes 15 00 
EX PRESIDENT VU. 8. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX.VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Biwe, TER. .......cccccccrs...cvccceccccessoveses 1 00 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.....,.,.....-, 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................5 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on on receipt of the money. 


The * be OF ABRARAM Lamour, pe 
gone un Cloth. 
a VUNG. MMB as Cnesssophacccdsc ceed $1 00 
The.“ Rach AND “THE MEN. " Bound in 
Pe eee en 0 60 


Orders, eum the cock enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 sronawars 3 New York, 


The Independent, 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Numbers pay PS Serre 
me 08. ) (postage epee), epee 
. 


( 
“ (1 month), w 
q : (2 weeks) *¢ 
Number (1 week), 
e subscription two years... ....... ....e66.0s 
One subsert — with one SS aiw subscriber, in 








“ 





one remit’ 
One subscri tiom with two NEW subreribers, in 
CG Beene danse oe: 600-90 0cc00ssey. emp oe 
One omee ription SOS BOGB ccc vcne - sben0st.0d de 
One subse ores with three NEw subscribers, 
One subscription out i 3 38 
Coos hacer with four New subscribers, in 
UI, econo Soi cold o, wos cataesease 1 +4 
Gas ho an oo, ae 1060 
ar’ number over five at the same rate, invari- 
ly with one remittance. 
pesmning Semesey 1st, casi oes, tam ener will 
ublished. on 1 principle—that is. 
expiring ‘after Ja st) 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time vata for 
Sample Copies Free upon Application, 
(7 Make all remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


tances 
ae 










t be m 
ta, if 





n the seboesiptton bocks with- 


nce. 

BSCRIB are particular] ested to note 
the caploedion ‘of thetr su hg hich is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 

per, and to renew two or three weeks vious 
to expiration, so that no lors of numbers may 


THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST gees tion. Receipts for money 
tions are indica’ a By 


received, But when a ® postage stamp is received 
the scones will be sent a mall. 

Messrs. SAMPSON & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to Teceive subsc riptions 


and pr cme isements. . ” 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.O. “Box ever, New York City. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
orahors Adver tisements, — Paged Business a 4 
4 times sie” inti ron ja times aie y anbibtin.” “Bee. 
- (three monsnaeie., 18 os (eee mephont- 


* @ 0c. 26 " 
ss” (teedve f. )50e. 52 (twelve “ )@5c, 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 

B CNRS, avicnscccesencsee onannede- eo sonenesuline 
4 times (one month)...............e.005+ e 
13 ae 7. .. We. 
26 - .. .65¢ 
eo « Geeive ? i ssciogcadenseaenteuied 80¢. 

PUBLISHER'S NOTICES..... .... Oxe DOLLAR PER AGATE 

iE, EACH TIME, 
Financial NOTIcEs,.... .. wee DOLLaRs PER AGATE 





Reicious Norices..... 


é {ceed f lin 

not ex our es 

si. Pea tat Twenty i, Cents < 5, 
nod must te alte in advance. 


“Tae INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have hadso many inquiries for Files o 
Binders for Tas IxperENDeENT since the change 
to its present form that we have made arrange- 





the best Binder fn use, to supply those who 
may desire them, Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 
year. The dover has “Tux INDEPENDENT’? 
embossed on it ful gilt leiters, waking it 

ite ornamental and looking in every respect 

ea hand volame. They will be de 
livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. e usual 
A cut of the File or Binder is 
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GENEVA AWARD. 


see lal and personal netentiog given to the p 
ration, proof, and trial of cases in the Court af & 
rama ime in W. m. D.C. 

An extended ex tienen | in ‘the former Court and 
unasual factitties for managing these causes enables 
ne to render special services to claimants. Time for 
ocketing cases expires J January 14th, 1883. All cases 

it entered on or before that date will be thereafter 
otc ally barred and inadmissible. 

The Court has jurisdiction of claims for vessels and 
‘argoes destroyed by any Confederate Cruisers, the 
waxea of rs and men, their personal ‘and 

for War Premiums paid from April, 1861, to Novem 
her, 1805. Interest is allowed from’ the time of the 
loss of payment of premiums until March 31st, 1877, 
4 Puli r cent. per annum. 

l information given on application to the under 


J. F. MANNING, 


Attorney and Counselor-at-Law. 
131 Devonshire Street...........-...c000. Besten. 
GM Wall Strect........ccc.cecececes-see New York. 
Ww achington, D. ¢ D.C, 


. ‘S. and lecture fom Seating. 


1424 New York Av.. 








THE TAYLOR COMBINATION S.-8. CHAIR. | 


Send for fall description, also of variety of Styles | 


of latest pattern Settees, Chairs, and everything 
for general seating, Hlac 


beards, 
Cray "SA ete 


AKER, PRATT & CO., 
19 fiend St., N. ¥.5 518 Arch St., Philadel’a, 


WE MAKE 
the Best Hunting Boot and Shoo in the World, 


Canvas Hunting Suits. 
Leather Goods, of every description, 
for Sportsmen. 

ANAPSACKS, LEGGINS, 
MOCCASINS, BAGS. 


Will Make Special Articles to Sulit 
Customers. 
Send for Catalogue. 
THOMSON & SONS, 
P.-0. Box 1016, 301 Broadway, N. Y. 





HE 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth. 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the nsual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Warerooms, 


‘30 Fifth Avo., N.Y. | 456 Tremont~st., Boston. 





THE 


EMERSON & 
FISHER CO. 


Carriage Builders, | 
CINCINNATI..." | 


Annual Capacity, 20,000 Carriages. 


HAUNTER’S SIFTERS, aa ervevies te ems. — 
no equal in the world. Buy no other, xty page 
alogue free. J. M. HUNTER, Manuf’g do Cinctanatl. 


LIGHT: 


epots, ete. New and eles 
. Send sizeof room. Get 

rev ud estimate, A liberal discouns 
te. echurches and the 
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** Only Dyspepsia, Doctor! ” said a patient | 
to Abernethy. 
the great surgeon. 
is the source of countless mortal diseases. 
it early with TarRant’s SELTZER APERIENT and 
escape at once its present agonies and its prob- 


able consequences, if neglected. 


“What would you have?” said 
‘The plague?” Indigestion 


Check 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTs. 
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necticut cultural Aguottes ~ & 
Teccworer ears, I find the “Ce Mixed Paint the best. It men better and antes 
the lead-and-oll paints.”) Sample oat showing handsome shades, and a rule 


for estimating the quantity a Paint desired 


VATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO., 


OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8ST., N. ¥. 


tlt TOUR HOUSES WITH NATIONAL MIXED PAL. 


for imm: 


ite use and can be — L any ‘ s¥ pe. Giatien Hart, p Senay 





for any curtase, sent free, by ‘addressing 








Enormotis Sav 
LIBRARIE 


h. First fifty-two reprints of the best books written. Selections from over 1,000 volumes 
varying from 60c. to $:.15; the whole fifty-two books originally costing $57.45, averag- 
h. Volumes from No. 52 to No. 104, written expressly for us, by the best Sunday-schoo! 








writers. 


bility o*, 

the len can not come out unless torn eut. 
board Movers of the ordinary books. 

wit) 


14 Willie's Money-Hex. 
1% ¥ ern Glen. 


trings. 
19 Children of the Great King. 
90 Nelile’s Dart Daya. 


39 Life's Straggics. 

30 Work and 

Si Tiwe win Tel 

32 Adventores of K 
tn 


86 Through the Rept + Bye 

36 Peter the Apprentice. 

81 The Wood Carvers. 

38 Mrs Dobe’ Dall Boy. 

» Berria's White Ubicken: 
8h (Ede May 

41 Bily . ates 

a“ Ministeriug C SH on: Part ‘ 





Prices, postpaid, 5 or 
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, wave M ae we Tom. 6 Sane. jhlldres's Wer on Hetaie 
6 pone, Seng to See ty fas ash ont ber Tints, 
cry Days Sry 107 Lienet ‘a Vietory Old BLll's Good Angel. 
6 Two Bistrs © cL. 108 of binse 5 — 4 146 mabel's Kxperience 
6T Jimmy Beverly's Bu; x Met The Cousins. 
8 Alice in 108 The {etiam | 148 Under whe Curse of the 
62 Fireside Talks on Genesis. | 119 Christie's Old Orgat. Oup. 
70 Rightis Right. (Para Il | 113 preek O1dseld. 149 Benyen’s Pilgrim's Prog 
= frank 119 Tim’s Trewbies, ee 
1 oro Ui Rts Beagham, | Siem et ma 
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more books, @ cents each; 1¢ or more, 5% cents each; 20 or more, 54% 
h; 30 or more, 544 cents each; 50 or more, 5 cents each; 100 or more, 4% cents each; 200 or 


ABRARY EXCHANGE Systemw.—Simple pian of keeping track of the books, which does: a 
f the usual machinery, and costs only 1}¢ cents additional. 


Being flexible they can be bent back, folded over, or even rolled 
t injury, making them almost indestructible. 

Wwery book thoroughly sound and evangelical, but nothing sectarian or partisan. Each book num 
and containing descriptive catalogue of the whole. 
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The enormous*expense of the Sunday 
library « thing of the past. §2 to §3 now b 
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@ to 965. The largest and bestof Library Books 
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NEW JERSEY ENAMEL PAINT WORKS, x, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LIQUID ENAMEL PAINT, 


ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


Ready mixed, either tmside or outside, White. Black, or any shade, tint, or color. This Paint 
adapted to withstand 


the sea-air 
C. P. KNIGHT, Agent. 93 
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CHEAP GUNS for THE PEOPLE. § 
GREAT WESTERN GUN | WORKS, 
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COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
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and Pee MFG CO., 

507 Washin: . . 
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CAN BE APPLIED BY ANYONE. 
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Also Metallic Paint for Bricks and Barn 
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ALOVELY HOME 


IN FLORIDA. 
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he orange belt ae Reseeme or f persons; 
> gy full of 4-- fon about 
Florida to a address. An tng Infor stamp, though 
not demanded, will be appreciated. 


COLONEY, TALBOT & CO., 
Dealers in Real Estate, Jacksonvilie, Fla. 


1788. BACON PIANOS. 882 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York. 


Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 





now exist. Catalogues bys mail on pagpticstion. 





APPARATUS. 
* Combining the Latest Improvements. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A 
SPECIALTY. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
L£BOSQUET BROS., 75 Union 8t., Boston. 
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-Brilliant Oil=- 
DEVOE M’F’G CO., Mt’rs’, New York City. 
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Branch Warehouses : 
87 John St., New York, and 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. 
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“DELAVAN ‘HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y¥. 
This large and popular ge will on Bog tes Ist pase 
under our management. Weshall at once 
tensive changes and 
painting, and Tefurnishing tl the whole cS 


T. ROESSLE, SON &CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


THE BRUNSWICK. 
BOSTON'S GRANDEST HOTEL. 


Boylston and Clarendon Streets. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. _ 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


ba. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 





























DIRONDACK Be —TUPPER ry nae 
opens May 15th. a yy F- 2 
waar day oyts to $17 per week, ké bei 
dress y. K. Mec r Sisooee Lake, Fra 
ty, N.Y. 
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